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TO A STORMY PETREL. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER 





Ir, as the poet-sailor dreams, 

Thou hidest in thy breast 

The soul of some lost mariner, 

‘Cell us whose spirit is thy charge. 

Oh! tireless voyager of the deep! 

Was he some tender boy, 

Hurled from the dizzy mast 

By the black tempest’s wrath, 

So that thou, hovering near, 

Didst hear his one wild cry, 

And breathed in as thine own 

His parting breath ? 

Or was it some old mariner, 

Fate-sent to wander ever on the deep, 
And so to thee his soul was given ? 

Was it by hidden reef or tempest shock, 
in ocean mid or on the homeward shore, 
That thou didst catch thy fateful burden, 
Which never more shall rest ; 

But with thee ever ride the waver 

And ever fly above the crested deep ? 
Sad fate, methinks, and yet not so! 


Thou art not homeless on the homeless sea ; 


The waters wide are thy abode, 
Thy roof the unbounded sky, 
The billow is thy yielding bed ; 
At home in thee and thou at home. 
His spirit has perpetual rest. 
At Sa, June, 1882, 
a > 


GOD IS LIGHT. 


— 
I Joun 1, 5. 





BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 
Aur holy, everfiving One! 
With uncreated splendor bright! 
Should total darkness quench the sun. 
Thou art my everlasting light. 


Let every star withhold its ray, 

Ciouds hide the earth and sky from sight ; 
Fearless I still pursue my way 

Toward Thee, the everlasting lizhi. 


Thou art the only source of day : 
Forgetting Thee alone is night : 
All things for which we hope or pray 

Flow from Thine everlasting light. 


Nearer to Thee my soul would rise. 
Thus she attains her highest flight ; 
And, as the eagle sunward flies, 
Seeks Thee, her everlasting light. 
PORTLAND, Mk. 
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THE WIND BLOWS! 


RY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Hark! 
The wind blows, and sleet and hail 
Fast follow on the eddying gale— 
The Winter seething in the snows ; 
‘The sweeping storm, from hight to hight 
Beats back the huge, devouring night ; 
The watchdogs bark 
And the wind blows. 


Hark! 
The wind blows, the hills grow brown, 
The snow melts and the rain comes down, 
The swollen current dips and flows ; 
The water foams, the bridge gives way ; 
By night the horseman drinks the spray ; 
The watchdogs bark 
And the wind blows. 


Hark! 
The wind blows, the nights grow brief, 
The savage forests burst in leaf, 
The time of planting comes and goes ; 
The waters fall, the sand drifts down ; 
Suns pass and no man thinks thereon ; 
The watchdogs bark 
And the wind blows, 


INTER POSITIONS. 


BY BIisHOP A. CLEVELAND OCOXE, D.D. 


ALLOWING «x Wide margin for coincidences 
which can be referred to contingencies not 
inexplicable, and for human stupidity in 
becoming superstitious, where a little use 
of reason would emancipate the mind, | 
still hold that superstitions of a Jess unrea- 
sonable character exist among all nations 
and are a powerful testimony to the mystery 
of chances and mischances, of contretempa 
in its perpetual occurrences and recurrences, 


and of that total depravity of material | 


things to which I have found it convenient 
to refer so often. And, if I find in these ex- 


| ceptions to law such a disproportion with 
mathematical possibility and with logical 
| sequence from admitted premises, as can- 


not be reconciled with automatic law, work- | 


ing out its natural consequences, then I be- 
gin to enter this cloudland of the preter- 
natural. And this misty region deepens 
as we proceed. We are reminded of the 
disciples who ‘feared as they entered into 
the cloud,” upon a memorable occasion. 


| For the preternatual becomes more and 


more deeply mysterious as we advance into | 


it. True. | hold this to be just as true of 
the natural as of the preternatural, only we 
knew such a variety of causes and opera- 


| tions in Nature that we content ourselves 


with assigning a name tothem. We call 


| them ‘‘natural,” and there the wonder 


| we speak of ‘‘ Nature, 
| the mystery ends. 


ceases. We accept unfathomable mysteries 
without marvel, when we have learned, by 
observation and experience, something of 
their properties, combinations, and the like, 
and when we find them capable of heing 


yoked and driven submissively in obedience 


to the wili of man, operating on the few | 


facts he has ascertained about them. When 
” there, it is imagined, 
So certain clodhoppers, 


| frightened out of their wits by an unusual 


occurrence. applied to the village school- 
master for comfort and were greatly re- 


| lieved when he calmly adjusted his specta- 


cles and assured them it was ‘‘only a 
phenomenon.” ‘Oh! if that’s all,” said 
they, ‘‘we can go back to our pigs and 
cabbages”; and away they went, announc- 
nothing but a fonoemicon, and that they 
thought so from the start.” Do we not 


| practice a similar charlatanry upon our- | 


selves, when we call ten thousand mysteries 
natural, and, imagining that to give them a 
name solves the difficulty, go contentedly 
to our farms or merchandise to ‘eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die”? 

I do not mean to incur the same fault in 
speaking of this fog realm of the Preter- 
natural, by which I only mean those facts 
and phenomena which nature does not help 
us to explain, but which, on the contrary, 
confound all our ideas of nature and of 
laws supposed to work out the effects so 
called. I have admitted the infinite bathos 
of human ignorance to be the probable 
base of much that appears preternatural ; 
but, advancing further and further as with 
a sibyl to guide us, into the world of 
shadows, clouds, and darkness, I find that 
superstitions introduce us to another class 
of facts and that we begin to penetrate a 
new domain of mystery. For, after all, 
superstitions do not germinate so absolutely 
in the thin soil of mischance and casualty 
as in the richer world of what I call Jnter- 
positions, of which every man alive can tell 
#0 many stories and which some call luck 





and others Providence. The superstitious 


| one as a little singular.” 


ing to their fellow-villagers that ‘it was | 


say devoutly, ‘Sie me servavit Apollo,” as 
Horace did, with mock gravity. They as- 
cribe it to their tutelary idol, their Nisroch 
or their fetish, or to their less odious ‘ St. 
Mary of Lourdes,” or to the scapular which 
was blest by Pio Nono before he had the 
evil eye; or, like more reasonable Chris- 
tians, they surmise something providential 
and are thankful, as well as credulous; but 
they all bear witness to the fact of hair- 
breadth scapes, most extraordinary and un- 
accountable. Good men do not like to talk 
about it, but they recognize “the hand of 
God” in instances innumerable, whether 
wisely or unwisely at present I say not. I 
only aftirm that good men and reasonable 


| men are witnesses to the very same things 


which the weak and unreflecting make a 
great part of their excuse for believing and 
practicing a religion of dotage and absurd- 
ity. All believe in duck which has happened 


| to them, or in intempositions, call them what 


you will, which even atheists are willing to 
state as a curious occurrence in their per. 
sonal experience; ‘‘not that we are super- 
stitious about it, you know, only it struck 
Just so! Mr. 
Thomas Paine was fond of telling how the 
drunken turnkey chalked the inside of his 
cell-door, so that, when he drew it to, there 
was no mark to be seen; 89, when they came 
the next morning to summon the poor fel- 
lows out of the chalked doors to mount the 
scaffold, Mr. Paine was saved to do a great 
deal of mischief among men. But he was 
sure this fact disproved an overruling Prov- 
idence, for he was quite convinced of his 


| own importance, and argued that such a 


God as Christians believe in would never 
have interposed to save the like of him. 
Perhaps it is otherwise, however, in the 
deeper thought of those who have taken 
pains to learn something about that God 
whom he despised. Even a Paine may help 


| truth to work out its glorious revenges, and 


the Christian need have no hesitation in ad- 

mitting the marvelous interposition of 

Divine Providence to save Mohammed in 
| the cave of Thor. A pigeon sat brooding 
| on her nest in the mouth of that hiding- 
place, and a spider had woven his gauzy 
curtain across it; evidently, inferred his 
pursuers, nobody has gone in here; and the 
impostor was spared to change the manners 
| and beliefs of millions of men, and to revo- 
lutionize peoples and kindreds and tongues, 
| from the Caucasus,"ll over Northern Africa 
| to the heart of Spain, and for thirteen 
centuries to impress himself upon human 

thought and human society. But all this is 
digression. 

Now the hidden powers, call them what 
you will, which restrain and overrule mis- 
chances, reducing to incidents what other- 
wise would be accidents terrible to think 
upon, are, after all, suggestive of the preter- 
natural on the broadest scale. Everybody 
recognizes the perverse in his minute ex- 
periences and smiles at them; but very 
often, were they not stopped half-way, they 
would be no laughing matters. A totally 
depraved thong loosens the linch-pin, and 
the perverse linch-pin lets down the coach. 
A rivet breaks, down comes a railway- 
carriage and a whole train is wrecked. 
Terrible outcries against ‘‘ the intelligence 
said to rule the world” follow, of course. 
No thought of the thousand times the train 
went safe, in spite of broken rivets, loose 
rails, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand what-nots, all the way 
from San Francisco to New York. The 


and interpositions, minute and truly mar- 
velous, is made light of; yet such things 
happen constantly. 

“The rock must fall when loosened from on high, 
Or gravitation cease when you go by.” 

And yet you do go by, and it happens to 
fall, just after you pass, and you say: 
‘*What anarrow escape.” Nobody hears 
of the possible accidents that do not hap- 
pen; but we all know of them in our own 
lives, let who will make light of them, ‘1 
was delayed, just a minute, by a passing 
friend, who asked me a question, and the 
rock fell a few seconds before I reached the 
spot.” Such is the account you give of 
your ‘“‘lucky escape.” Such escapes are 
perpetually occurring, and the wonder is not 
that now and then a steamer perishes at 
sea, but that a single voyage is made in 
safety over leagues of ocean, vexed by 
fierce winds and rolling in water-moun- 
tains, with hundreds of souls on board and 
perils innumerable menacing every minute. 
In fact, the sources of peril are so mullti- 
plied, in ordinary life, that the average of 
safety which is enjoyed by millions is as- 
tonishing. Every individual life is daily 
and hourly threatened, from without and 
from within. To say nothing of the valves, 
that must open and shut with regularity, 
and the microscopic organs, that must 
operate infallibly with every pulsation of 
the heart, to give a human being one day of 
health, is almost enough to make one 
afraid to move. Yet the human clock 
ticks on, a hundred years full often. 
There ix in every human body a scandal 
of science called “ the vermicular append 
ix.” No anatomist can assign any reason 
for its existence; it is a little pouch and 
pocket-hole attached to an entrail, which 
seems to be put there on purpose to make 
it the easiest thing in the world for a man 
or a child to kill himself with a wholesome 
meal. A yrape-stone moving toward that 
pocket-hole would seem to be made on pur- 
pose to drop into it, and then farewell mor- 
tal. The seed of a raisin slips in, and death 
ensues. There is no imaginable utility in 
this appendage, It does no good that 
science can detect; but it adds a peril to life 
which one would say must work death, in- 
evitably, constantly in cases numerous be- 
yond computation. But nothing of the 
kind; death rarely happens from this cause. 
Life goes on, and food is*digested, or 
passes undigested over this mischievous 
orifice, and life goes on, unimpaired for a 
century. Let any man covstruct a coiled 
tube of a similar sort and begin to pass 
through it fluids and all sorts of mixtures 
imitating those of the body. How long wouid 
the machine work without filling the “ ap- 
pendix”? It would seem as if natural laws 
and ‘total depravity,” together, were daily 
operating, and were daily overruled and 
made to ‘‘ work together for good,” and not 
for destruction, in this vermicular mystery. 
But so in Nature, generally, one wonders . 
that anything can be depended upon with 
any degree of certainty, or reckoned with 
as regular, considering the disturbing ele- 
ments that menace and make war with its 
imputed laws. How comes it, for example, 
that it is possible to construct tables of 
human life, such as reduce ** Life In- 
surance” to a ‘tystem? Here we see 
the risks and uncertainties which beset the 
life of an individual, methodized as to men 
in masses, 80 as to bring out the fact that 
neither chances nor mischances, the vigor 
of one man nor the comparative feebleness 








arrest of nature’s laws, by interventions 


of another, change the average stability of 
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vital forces. Apart from the exceptional 
variations resulting from local causes, or 
from occasional epidemics, the death-rates 
of cities go on, from year to year, with due 
proportion. So it is with births, when 
Nature is not checked by crime; and the 
due proportioning of male and female in 
animated nature, age after age, is not the 
least of the marvels and mysteries of its ex- 
isteace which luck and the rule of chances 
fail to explain. 
idea among men that some years are pro- 
ductive of males in excess of proportion, 
and that wars are sure to economize the 
surplusage, in due time, whenever such an 
occurrence is authenticated. Something 
there is that controls and regulates and 
subordinates the ‘‘total depravity” of times 
and seasons, and ways, and operations, as 
well as machines, and contrivances, and 
then of sticks and stones, of mites and atoma, 
and the whole diatomic realm of the invis- 
ible. This something makes them work on 
the grand scale, as they should, while in 
particular cases they are ever working 
‘out of gear.” Now, if laws execute 
themselves, as some seem to imagine, then 
the hidden laws that keep interfering 
with the laws of Nature, and the counter 
legislations that arrest these malefactors, 
and repair their damages offer a subject for 
inquiry that again suggests our unfathom- 
able ignorance. In some recent utterances of 
one who probably knows more than he con- 
fesses I find the following remarks which 
are pregnant with such inferences as I am 
trying to impress. Herbert Spencer says: 
‘* The indirect and unforeseen results of any 
cause .. are frequently, if not habitual- 
ly greater and more important than the direct 
and foreseen results.” And again: ‘‘ Nature 
leads men by purely personal motives to 
fulfill her ends; Nature being one of our ex- 
pressions for the ultimate cause of things.” 
Note this concession—leads men, which may 
be translated ‘‘ forces men,” and you seem 
to have all the elements of Calvinism in 
this single sentence. But, if intelligent 
things are thus forced and fatalized by an 
‘Ultimate Cause,” let this be remembered 
should I advance to a similar remark as to 
things which have no will or power in 
themselves. Working all awry and out of 
law and exhibiting, from whatever cause, an 
inherent depravity, lo! they are overru:ed 
and, by something which interposes and 
controls, they are forced té fulfill other ends 
and to work out other results than such as 
might be expected and foreseen. ‘Oh! the 
depth!” 
Burvaco, N. Y. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY OLEMMER. 


ONE may measure the excitement that at- 
tends the closing of every Congress by the 
hush that comes afterward. There may be 
no question of vast importance before 
either legislative house; but the fact that 
each is about to adjourn finally for the 
session, seems to be quite sufficient to ex- 
cite the curiosity and attract the presence 
of the multitude. At that moment more 
than ever imminent is the prospect of ‘‘a 
row.” Inthe heat and stress and weari- 
ness that always attend the closing hours 
of Congress men very naturally are more 
excitable, irritable, and unguarded; and in 
the hot conflict, waxing hotter and higher 
to the end, there is sure to be some clash of 
will or temper wherein naughty words are 
expended and swift sabers suggested. We 
will conclude that itis the human love of 
excitement, rather than any human badness 
of heart, that makes old and young, man 
and woman delight in a congressional 
“row.” Ifancy they delight in it just as 
they do ina very animated play upon the 
stage. The House especially is a fine 
amphitheater, and when members jump 
upon their desks and dance and shake 
their fists in rage at some offending brother, 
it is more exhilarating to the suspended 
mind of the listener than the drowsy drone 
of unaroused debate. 

Mr. Van Voorhis, of New York, who or- 





There has long been an | 


| than an apology. 











dinarily is a mild-mannered and gentle gen- 
tleman was the unexpected entertainer of 
last Thursday night, when he called Mr. 
Page, of California, “‘a cut-throat and a 





liar,” and for a few moments a fist-to-fist 
fight seemed imminent in the area before | 





the Speaker’s desk. Tremendous excite- 
ment prevailed—the only calm man insight 
seemed to be the man who had been called 
the names. The uproar was delightful to 
the galleries. 

‘*Wasn’t it grand when Van Voorhis 
called Mr. Page a cut-throat !” exclaimed 
one young lady. ‘‘And when Mr. Calkins, 
Mr. McLane, and the others all spoke so 
fiercely, wasn’t it perfectly splendid? I 
wish they had all gone down in the ring 
and fought. That would have been better 
I was dreadfully disap- 
pointed when Mr. Van 
gized.” 


Voorhis apolo- 


‘* Dear me !” exclaimed another maiden, at 
the breakfast-table the next morning (and 
u gentle and lovely maiden she is), ‘‘ to 
think wecould not get into the House when 
they were having such a lovely row! that 
we had to go to that dull old Senate. 
I'm awfully disappointed. I wonder if 
there will be another row to-night.” Many 
small rows in lobbies and corners, one of 
which involved the Speaker of the House, 
embellished the last night of Congress; but 
there was no spectacular uproar in the 
House to ‘* work up” the members and de- 
light the galleries. 

Outside, spreading and soaring above its 
hill, the white Capitol was a jeweled won- 
der. Every one of its innumerable windows 
flamed with light, while the great star in 
the dome blazed above all. A vast moun- 
tain of marble, a stupendous pile, pierced 
with innumerable points of fire—such is the 
Capitol looming in the darkness above the 
vision of the multitudes who press toward 
it. The very sight of it, thus blazing in the 
last hours of a session, fascinates the mind 
and excites the imagination of thousands 
who never go near it at any other time. 
Within, the scenes changing and rushing 
before the sight could no more be described 
than the phantasies of the Corso at the Car- 
nival at Rome. Along the tessellated floors 
of the corridors the yellow light streams in 
waves from innumerable jets, that flare 
over the frescoed walls; the marble images 
of mighty men in the Hall of Statuary; 
over the pictures in the rotunda; over the 
ghostly friezes of Brumidi, in the dome. 
Under and through all moves the multitu- 
dinous throng; beautiful women, in velvet 
and satin; women of high degree, women 
of low degree. The tattered shawl, 
the ermined cloak meet, if they do not 
mingle. Beside a gorgeously attired 
woman, evidently just from a dinner-table 
(for she bore the court-train of a drawing- 
room), strode a road-worn tramp, whom 
she would not have liked to meet out in the 
darkness; a man covered with mud to his 
knees, wearing a torn hat and bearing a 
bundle on a stick over his shoulder; gener- 
als of thearmy; diplomats, rushing to their 
already crowded gallery; cranks; wrecked 
men; wretched women; lobbyists, with 
their pockets full of ‘‘ jobs,” doomed to de- 
feat; bridal pairs, still in dreamland; new- 
ly-elected men, who had come to see the 
old Congress go out; editors, clerks, ‘‘ dead 
beats.” Dear me! All and al were there, 
rushing to one wing or the other of the 
Capitol. The first point is always the 
House, the crowd thinking that there will 
be the most ‘‘fun.” But alas! Often, 
after hours of pushing, neck-straining, and 
trodden toes; after hours of almost mortal 
combat; after a fight without that seems 
to be but the prelude to a mightier battle 
within, one is ejected into the Hall of 
Representatives, just to hear the roll called 
in the same old droning tone that one has 
heard it every day for so many years; but 
it is only a decoy. Any moment a shell 
may burst, a battle begin. 

The Senate was in its normal condition of 
serenity through all its last night. Ex- 
President pro tem. Davis sat low, dropped 
down in his chair, his hands serenely folded 
over his capacious front, a look of peace upon 
his face, as if ‘the subsequent proceedings 
could interest him no more.” David Davis 
is a great favorite with his colleagues, who 
all deplore personally his departure from 
the Senate. His great size must bring 
discomfort, and he should be pardoned if 
it entailed also considerable irritability of 
mood and manner. On the contrary, ex- 
Senator Davis is deemed by his comrades 
one of the gentlest and sweetest tempered 
of men. His voice is low, musical, and win- 
ning. He loves poetry and repeats it with 





charming effect. He loves all gentle things, 
while he himself is one of the gentlest 
and most tender-hearted of men. But a 
little way before him, in his own seat, with 
his face resting upon his hand, as if in pro- 
found meditation, sat the perhaps most emi- 
nent man now in the Senate, the newly 
elected President pro tem., George F. Ed- 
munds. 

Ihave mentioned him so many times, 
you must be perfectly accustomed to his 
too venerable presence; but it is quite 
worth while that it should stay with you in 
these days, when the giants of our legisla- 
tive halls have nearly all passed 
Eternity. 

George F. Edmunds is still in the prime 
of manhood, having just passed his fifty- 
fifth birthday. With his bald head, his 
spare, white side locks, and heavy white 
beard, he looked at least sixty-five. There 
never was a senator so mentally positive, 
so personally unostentatious. He seems 
never to do anything or to say anything 
for effect; but only because it ought to be 
done, because it should be said. 
tries to be impressive. 
lates. 


into 


He never 
He never gesticu- 
He never lifts up his voice. With 
his hands dropped by his side, looking 
straight ahead, he says what he has to say 
simply, swiftly, for he never halts for a 


word and never begins a_ sentence 
twice. Yet his sentences carry such 


mental momentum that a very few of them 
sometimes, striking to the root of some un- 
thought of law, with a single blow knock 
the bottom from a debate of days, ending 
it at once. He never ‘‘ doctors” the proofs 
of the Congressional Record, that his speech 
may go amended to his countrymen; but 
whatever he says here goes to the people 
just as he says it—nothing added, nothing 
taken from it. His colleagues complain 
sometimes that he breaketh his mind upon 
too small matters, and that he is too school- 
masterish; yet his nomination by the Re- 
publican caucus as the President pro tem. 
of the Senate met no opposition, senators 
who might have preferred a personal friend 
conceding the fitness of the choice. Next 
to Senator Anthony, Senator Edmunds is 
the oldest senator in the Senate in continu- 
ous service. Mr. Edmunds has served sev- 
enteen consecutive years. Mr. Morrill, his 
colleague from Vermont, has served sixteen 
years. Senator Sherman has served more 
years, but not continuously. He had been 
sixteen years in the Senate when he went 
into President Hayes’s Cabinet and is now 
in his fourth term of service. 

A little way back, on the other side 
of the Senate Chamber, sat another 
noticeably serene-looking man, the father 
of the Civil Service Reform Bill, George 
H. Pendleton. His head was not bowed 
on his hand, like Mr. Edmunds, but was 
thrown back and turned up, as if he were 
contemplating the arms of the various states, 
glowing on golden panels of glass, lighted 
above his head. George H. Pendleton is 
one of the handsomest men in the Senate, 
with an expression of great kindliness and 
gentleness. He is in the prime of life and 
looks younger than he is, the result of a 
large, fine vitality. He is of medium hight, 
inclined to stoutness, with a good head, 
well covered with curling black hair, just 
touched with gray, a beard of the same 
tint, with dark eyes and regular features. 
Yet, at a first glance, it would not be his 
features that would attract attention. What 
would arrest the gaze would be the blended 
benignity and intelligence of the man’s ex- 
pression, that I think would be noticeable 
even in a larger company of men than is 
congregated in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The Sabbath sun arose upon the legislative 
flags flying from both wings of the Capitol. 
All night its lamps had flashed and burned; 
all night its flags flew; all night the people 
pressed into its chambers, just to see! All 
night President Arthur had sat in the Presi- 
dent’s room at the Capitol, signing bills; 
and, as we turned our faces toward church, 
at ten of the morning, still the flags flew, 
and the people crowded up into the great 
corridors and chambers, just to see. How 
was it a few moment’s past noon, when we 
came back? No flags, no multitude, no 
gay equipages dashing up to the Eastern 
porticoes. The President had gone back to 
the White House. The sidewalks were 
erowded with congressmen, going home; 
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one hundred and fifty of them going home 
for good. No more bills to tug over, no 
more work, no more Washington for them. 
Monday, no flags, no multitude, no Con. 
gress; only a Capitol—a vast banquet hal! 
deserted. Can you picture the collapse— 
its suddenness, its entirety? Had you 
seen Washington last Saturday, then see) 
it to-day, youcould. The hotels, the board. 
ing-bouses, the streets, the Capitol—all alike 
tell of the sudden pall that has fallen on 
the affairs of the Capital City. 

Congress has gone, but we have already the 
tirst sweet monitions of Spring. 

In bidding farewell to the Forty-sevent) 
Congress, in our blame for what it did not 
do, we must not forget that in its legisla. 
tion the tax and tariff bill absorbed and 
overshadowed everything — else. It is 
claimed that the bill settled on at last by the 
Committee of Conference will reduce the 
revenues about $65,000.000, of which re. 
duction about $40,000,000 will come from the 
internal taxes. Whether it will preve to be 
the boon to the nation which its friends 
claim it will be or the evil which its 
enemies assert it must prove can only be 
shown by the workings of the law itself. 

The friends of the Forty-seventh Congress 
declare that its last days were remarkably 
free from the accumulation of schemes and 
‘*jobs,” such as beset and often disgrace the 
last moments of a dying Congress. 

The secret hope of rogues is the rush of 
the last moment, when they can pin some 
nefarious job on to the end of an honorable 
bill, and so, all unknown, have it ‘‘ passed ” 
at the very last moment. It is the negative 
praise bestowed on the last Congress that 
almost none of these schemes triumphed at 
its close, nor during its sessions, because of 
the great bills of Civil Service and Tariff 
which monopolized all the time and atten- 
tion of hard-worked legislators. Among 
the thousands of bills passed over—left, if 
not lost—there were some inevitably of im- 
perative importance. Such was the one 
that demanded an added appropriation for 
the reclamation of the Potomac Flats, the 
one positive source of all the malarial disease 
in the city. One of the things which can 
never be explained is the indifference and 
carelessness of succeeding Congresses, pro- 
longed year after year, concerning the 
sanitary condition of a city wherein the 
legislators and their families must them- 
selves live often for years the greater por- 
tion of the time. 

Another almost inexcusable failure of 
performance in the Forty-seyenth Congress 
was its refusal to select any site or appro- 
priate any sum for the building of a Nation- 
al Library building. Last week, as I gazed 
about the present Congressional Library 
room, I stood in silent wonder that a body 
of educated, intelligent men, who are sup- 
posed to love their country and to care for 
its prestige among the most civilized 
nations of the earth (and who do not spare 
appropriations for any object whatsoever 
on which they wish to bestow them), should 
meet with such beggarly indifference this 
great mental want of the people of the 
United States. I have always known that 
men and women come at times from great 
distances to make use of the advantages of 
the Congressional Library at Washington; 
but I was not prepared by what I had seen 
in the past for what I saw last week one 
morning. In the alcoves, under the tables, 
in the passages, everywhere, in unsightly 
piles, covered with dust, were the books 
for which there were no receptacles. So 
great was the dédris, it was impossible to 
move unimpeded anywhere. At the read- 
ing-tables, where a dozen used to sit, now 
sat hundreds, half accommodated. Old men, 
young men, boys, women, and girls—there 
they were, all reading, many poring over 
the piles of books before them. The library 
and its students have outgrown a hundred 
times their accommodations in every form; 
yet what, at last, did the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress do? It appropriated the vast sum of 
#2,000 to make shelves in a crypt, in which 
the books now on the floor can be packed 
out of sight, stored safely away from dust 
and from wee. 

Yes, it is very certain that we could 
bear considerably more civilization without 
injury, and a vast deal more of intelligence 
without real cause for conceit. Mean- 


while, the fortunate ones who come after 
us will behold, with a delight we shall never 
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know (while they reap its benefits), a great 
national library, that will be worthy of the 
nation. 

In the departure of Alexander H. 
Stephens from earth one seems to have seen 
the last historic personage vanish from the 
House of Representatives. In his mufflers 
and arm-chair, carried in and out by serv- 


| of the South, especially the people of 


Georgia, that we were untrue to our 


| national engagement.” 


President Lincoln wrote to Mr. Stephens 
asking for a copy of this speech. In his 
reply, Mr. Stephens wrote: ‘‘ Conciliation 


| and harmony, in my judgment, can never 


ants, he seemed to repeat and to prolong | 


the presence of the great commoner, Thad- 
deus Stevens. Alexander Stephens was the 


one Confederate of whom it seemed never | 


to be remembered personally that he had 
ever been a Confederate. He was beloved 
by all who knew him, old and young—men, 
women, and children. He had been sick 
so many times, apparently unto death, only 
to rise and live again in the full participa- 
tion of public service and action, he had in 
his attenuated person taken on a certain 


aspect of immortality, as if no amount of | 
' imprisoned in Fort Warren, in 1865, and in 
| 1866 was elected to be a senator of the 
| United States by the Legislature of Georgia ; 


suffering could kill him, and as if, weak, 
ailing, yet ever able, he would live on for- 
ever. 

But in his last sickness he said: ‘* The 
time will come at last when I shall not 
have strength to rally, and this may be the 
time.” 

And so it was. The fine, strong, 
fast vital flame that burned on so long, 


stead- 


be established by force.” 

It belongs to history that, despite his 
large national views and his fearlessness in 
uttering them, Mr. Stephens bowed to the 
majority of his state and became the Vice- 
President of the Confederacy. Yet he was 
never at heart in sympathy with the policy 
of the Confederate Government. He openly 
opposed gathering troops by proscription, 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, and the 
subordination of the civil to the military 
power. 

His inherent patriotism did not save him 
from the fate of war. He was six months 


but was not allowed to take his seat. Af- 
terward he advocated reconstruction be- 
fore the Georgia Legislature, and wrote his 


| “Constitutional History of the War be- 


| tween the States”; 


unquenched, undimmed, even by mortal | 


malady, reached the socket at last and 
went out. Alexander Stephens came from 
the old North Scotch blood, which has done 
the world such splendidservice. His grand- 
father came to this country in 1746, in con- 
sequence of the suppression of the Jacobin 
rising of 1745, and settled in Pennsylvania, 
near the present site of Chambersburg. He 
fought in the French and Indian War and 


| 


opposed the coalition of 
the Southern Democrats with Liberal Re- 
publicans; bought an interest in the At- 
lanta Sun, which cost him dearly; and in 
1872 was elected to the Congress of the 
United States as a 
Georgia. For ten 


from 
successive years he 
was the most unique and remarkable 
object in the House of Represent- 
atives. Any day one might look down 


representative 


| in the middle aisle and see there, drawn 


was at Braddock’s defeat and a captain in | 


the Revolutionary War. He emigrated 
to Georgia, where he died, in 1813. His 
son, Andrew B. Stephens, the fatherof Alex- 
ander Hamilton Stephens, lived, worked, 
and died a poor farmer. The mother of 
Alexander H. Stephens died when he was 
an infant and his father died when he was 
a sickly youth of fifteen years. His first 
ambition was to get education enough to 
be a merchant’s clerk. A good Presbyteri- 
an clergyman, to whom he went to school on 
money borrowed from his Sabbath-school 
teacher, discovered a brightness in the boy 
that foretold a higher destiny and urged him 
on to obtain a liberal education. He walked 
fifty miles, with his clothes on astick over his 
shoulder, to enter the University of Georgia, 
from which he was graduated in 1832. 
He paid his debts by teaching, and in 1834 
began the study of law, with no instructor. 
He settled at Crawfordsville, Georgia, a de- 
vout Presbyterian, with no health, but of 
vast ambition. In 1836 he became so robust 
that he weighed ninety-six pounds; and 
the same year, having gained, in two years’ 
practice of law, distinction at the bar, he 
was sent tothe State Assembly, to which he 
was five times re-elected as a steadfast 
Whig. In 1843 he was elected to Congress, 
where he remained till 1859. Among 
his colleagues. in the first Congress in 
which he served were John Quincy 
Adams, Robert C.. Winthrop, Stephen A. 
Douglas, ‘Henry A. Wise, John Slidell, 
Andrew Johnson, John P. Hale, George P. 
Marsh, Hannibal Hamlin, Hamilton Fish, 
and Robert C. Schenck, of whom Winthrop 
Hamlin, Fish, and Schenck only survive 
him. 

He was for years considered a staunch 
Unionist and an extreme Whig. Always 
an advocate of state sovereignty, he was 
never a disunionist. He defended slavery, 
and in his defense of the Kansas Nebraska 
Bill he made the famous query: ‘‘ Was 
Christ a doughface? Did he quail before 
the slave power ?” 

In 1860 he advocated the election of 
Douglas, but when Lincoln was elected, he 
made his celebrated speech, that has gone 
into American history, in which he asked: 

“Shall the people of the South secede 
from the Union in consequence of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency of 
the United States? My countrymen, I tell 
you frankly, candidly, and earnestly that 
I do not think they ought. In my judg- 
ment, the election of no man, constitution- 
ally chosen to that high office, is sufficient 
cause for any state to separate from the 
Union. 

‘“Whatever fate befall this country, let 
it never be said to the charge of the people 











| his salary by 


a little to one side, the wagon-chair 
which, in this public place, he never left. 
He secmed half-smothered and covered 
with wrappings, and when he sank down 
in them nothing was visible but the high 
stove-pipe, overtopping hat which sur- 
mounted his head. On nearer approach, 
however, you saw a figure so attenuated by 
years of constant suffering that it seemed 
scarcely larger than achild’s. Hisface was 
pallid, his features delicate, his expression 
kindly to gentleness, and yet through and 
over all shone a pair of great, lambent eyes 
full of fervor and flame. Nothing in its way 
more extraordinary could be imagined than 
when a high, shrill, treble voice began to 
cry from out of these mummy-like muf- 
flings, one childish hand to waver on the 


air, while the other wheeled the chair 
about in violent perturbation, and the 
Southern statesman discussed. with a 


fiery zeal and mental energy that never 
failed, the greatest questions of state. 
Whatever their faults, one need never dis- 
pair of a Republic that produces such men 
as Alexander H. Stephens. Childless, he 
made orphan children his own, rearing 
them for usefulness and honor. Poor, he 
never increased his income a cent beyond 
seeking side avenues of 
remuneration, or by ever taking advantage 
of one of the thousand opportunities offered 
to public men to enrich themselves. The 
largest sum of money that ever befell him, 
came to him through the honest sales of his 
book of History. There was never a more 
illustrious example of the command that 
sheer will may have over matter, of the 
power of a great soul to make a feeble body 
do its will, and live on through more than 
seventy years of disease and suffering. 
Feeble in body and curtailed by pain, as he 
surely was, he yet commanded the highest 
places of the state, the honor and the love 
of all who knew him, and, whatever his 
errors may have been, he lived and died a 
Christian and a patriot. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., March 7th, 1983. 
THE NEW SOUTH. 


BY HENRY E. BOWEN. 


Tne future of the Southern States is no 
longer an unsolved problem. New life is 
swelling her veins, old_ customs and preju- 
dices are dying out; and strong influences 
are at work, which, at no distant day, will 


| bring her to the front ranks of the produc- 


ing and manufacturing states of the Union. 

Northern and Western ideas are crowding 
in, and the stranger who now visits the 
borders and interior localities of the South 
can scarcely realize the change that has 
taken place during the last few years; a 
change not only socially, but politically. 





The newspaper reader of the North can 
have no adequate idea of the vastly altered 
condition of things since the war. 

During a recent trip from New York to 


| Texas, visiting en route the principal cities 





in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, the writer was not only met every- 
where with the proverbial open-hearted 
cordiality of the Southron, but was every- 
where impressed by the evidences of a new 
departure in the growth of commerce and 
those yearning and ambitious ideas that 
are the true harbingers of undoubted pros- 
perity. In conversation with public officials, 
editors of newspapers, professional men, 
merchants, and the traveling public, one is 
agreeably surprised at the friendly tone and 
cheerful sentiment of the people, especially 
in view of the utterances of Northern papers 
and Northern politicians. 

To correct, as faras I can, some of the 
prevalent erroneous ideas that exist in the 
North about the South is my aim in pen- 
ning this brief article. Not one hateful or 
vengeful word against the Northern States 
did I hear during all my trip. Those who 
fought against the Union flag are just as 
loyal and patriotic to-day as we are. Not 
the people in one state alone, but in all the 
Southern states, manifest a true affection 
for their united country, North and South, 
and are as ready as we are to render 
homage to the ‘‘old flag.” An old officer of 
the Confederate Army said to me: ** We 
were brought up to think one South- 
erner could whip ten Yankees; but we 
found we were mistaken. That was the 
reason we were so easily led by our 
Southern leaders to engage in a war with 
the North.” Now, all feelings of spite and 
animosity have vanished. In conversation 
with old slave-owners, the Northerner is 
surprised to hear them say they would not 
buy back their slaves, if they were free to 
do so. Slavery was a blot on the fame of 
this fair country and it was well that it 
was wiped out. 

To-day the earnest desire of the residents 
of every Southern town and city is that 
Northern people may settle among them. 
No shot-guns are in waiting. Men and 
capital are wanted to develop the great re- 
sources of the country. Freedom of speech 
and political opinions are guaranteed to all 
alike in almost every part of the South. 
The carpet-bag element is gone and ma- 
jorities rule. Taxpayers have their rights; 
and, as the election history of the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign is gradually coming to 
light, it is believed that the Southern pec- 
ple willingly surrendered to Hayes what 


possibly belonged to Tilden. To-day 
the people of the South control their 
own states, as it is right they should; 


and they do not reject the counsels of 
Northern men who come among them as 
actual settlers and not as plundering car- 
pet-baggers. That matter thus satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the Southern states are now 
rapidly going ahead and getting out of debt. 

While in Montgomery, at the time of the 
defalcation by the state treasurer, the emi- 
nent and widely-respected governor of the 
state told me that, while he regretted the 
stigma that had thus fallen on the govern- 
ment, he thought the occurrence would act 
as a restraint on the wild and reckless use 
of public moneys. 

The Southerners are just now learning that 
cotton is not the king he was supposed to 
be and that a diversity of crops is necessary 
in order to achieve success as planters. 
There was a time when, possibly, cotton 
was the great monarch; but to-day corn is 
fairly contesting his power and supremacy. 
The planter, who, heretofore gave all his 
time and attention to raising cotton, now 
finds that, to gather wealth, he must raise 
the other necessaries of life, so that the 
money received from the sale of his cotton 
may not all be expended in purchasing corn 
and the other things needful for his 
subsistence; and this he is beginning to do 
now more than ever. When this method 
becomes universal there the South will 
rapidly grow rich. 

Two rich fields are opening to-day to the 
young men of this country—the great West 
and the fertile South. The far-sighted 
man sees the great opening for capital in 
the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad next Summer. He also sees the 





rich future of the South, within the next two 
years, when a mail train will leave the City 
of New York every day for the City of 
Mexico. 

Texas is rapidly preparing for that day. 
New towns are springing up all over the 
state and the wealth of the whole country 
is being poured into her lap. The vast 
extent of this state territorially is little 
known or appreciated. The governor of 
Texas truly said: ‘‘ Why, we could take 
your big State of New York and almost 
put her inside of one of our lower coun- 
ties.” The young men who, ten years ago, 
left the North to raise cattle and sheep in 
Texas are kings in wealth to-day, judging 
from surrounding indications. 

Land that two years ago sold for only 
fifty cents an acre is worth now $2.00 to 
$8.00 and the prediction is made that 
this price will more than double within the 
next five years. The land question is now 
engaging the serious attention of the Legis- 
lature of Texas. 

Trains pass through Texas daily for San 
Francisco, and ere long this will be the 
popular Winter route to the Pacific Coast. 
The traveler by this line can see the won- 
derful old ruins and historic localities, as he 
passes along. At San Antonio the ‘ Mis- 
sions”; the old Spanish cathedral, built some 
250 years ago; the old Spanish Fort Alamo, 
where the brave Davy Crockett fell, some 
forty years ago, with 150 other men, sur- 
rounded by 2,200 Mexicans, are sights that 
will attract thousands of visitors. No city 
in the Union is so peculiarly interesting as 
San Antonio, Texas. There are seven 
Catholic churches, in which services are 
held in the English, Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, and Polish languages. Mexicans jostle 
against Indians and John Chinaman washes 
the linen of the commercial traveler. Visit- 
ors can eat at night on the plaza the 
strangely-made dishes prepared by the na- 
tives of Mexico. Strangers, while making 
purchases of curiosities in the shops, won- 
der at the massive thickness of the walls, 
and hear, with surprise, trat two hundred 
years ago or more the Spanish troops found 
shelter there from the attacks of the Indians. 

It is a strange country, within five days’ 
rail from New York, and when the thou- 
sand travelers pause there a little for rest, 
while en route for California and Mexico, 
they will find that it is unnecessary to visit 
Europe in quest of those quaint old vestiges 
of a past generation or those strange sights 
which the new world of the North does not 
afford. 

The visitor at New Orleans during the 
Mardi-gras Carnival is surprised at the 
order that prevails everywhere in a city 
crowded with 100,000 pleasure-secking 
guests. No police captain is needed to 
club citizens out of the way of the proces. 
sion or the procession out of the way of 
vehicles. All is orderly and decorous. The 
columns of the papers are not crowded with 
accidents and casulties resulting from riot, 
disorder, and misrule. During the recent 
Carnival there, only one assault was chron- 
icled and that was provoked by a Northern 
man. The visitor is also surprised at the 
vigilance of the law. At places of amuse- 
ment persons are searched for concealed 


weapons, and in several of the South. 
ern states the public playing of 
cards is prohibited, The traveler in 
the Pullman Palace Car, who is 


‘quietly enjoying an innocent game of 
euchre” with a compagnon de voyage, \s 
rather astonished when the urbane porter 
tells him he must put away his cards, 
These are a few of the unusual sights and 
peculiaritics that greet the Northerner who 
travels through that section of our great 
country, and he returns home satisfied that 
the turn affairs are taking there is ail for 
the best and in the right direction. Woe 
to him who in future waves the ‘bloody 
shirt,” said a prominent editor to the 
writer. ‘ We are tired of telling Northern 
men that we want no more war. We have 
no bitter feelings against the North. Why 
alarm the people with such false and wicked 
stories about our Ku-Klux clans and other 
vindictive organizations, which exist only 
in the imagination and keep Northern men 
and capital away, when we so much need 
them.” Great and impértant changes are 
taking place. Public libraries are being 
started. The people are awakening, aad 
the old South with ite hatred of the North 
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and its hot-blooded infatuation, is giving 
place to the new. Let the doubter see for 
himself and heed not the vain mouthings 
of politicians. Give the people of the South 
a fair chance and treat them like brothers, 
and they are ready to meet you more than 
half way. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


a 


MY SAINT JOHN. 
A PASTORAL SKETCH. 
BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 


‘** Wop yer riv’rince come an’ sce a man 
what's dyin’?” 

The speaker, who had come to the base- 
ment door of a city clergyman’s house, was 
one of the worst bedraggled women off 
Blackwell's Island. Her voice was as husky 
and weak in tone as it was strong with the 
smell of whiskey. Her face was a cold and 
villainous one—only that at first glance; 
but a second discovered the slightest trace 
of anxiety, just enough to suggest that her 
woman’s nature was not entirely burned 
out, and that some sparks of sympathy, 
maybe of love, for somebody, still glowed 
among its ashes. Her address led into a 
section of the city which is almost as com- 
plete terra incognita to our worthy and 
even philanthropic metropolitans as is the 
land of King Mtesa. In the back base- 
ment of a filthy tenement house the old 
hag, who had preceded the visitor, wel- 
comed him to what only the evident fact 
would warrant calling a human habitation. 
What had once been a kitchen pantry 
was now converted into a chamber, where 
there lay a man, about sixty years of age, 
of hard, yet rather intelligent countenance 
and the shrunken remnant of a once power- 
ful body. Starvation was evidently accel- 
erating the work of hasty consumption. 
An inquiry if he had no friends brought 
the response: ‘‘Plenties on’ em, when onecan 
go and find’em an’ there’s a bit in pocky 
foradrink. All the b’ys ‘longshore knows 
ole John; but missin’s not mindin’; an’ no 
but yersel an’ the old woman’s a-crost the 
doorsill for four days an’ nights. They 


says till themsel’s ‘Guess ole John’s skipped | 


ug’in,’ though they knowed this ole hulk was 
*bout aground agin the graveyard.” 

Daily visits to him while lie ‘‘ kept afloat” 
and the little comforts which were brought 
him—not the least of which was the ‘‘ bour- 
bon” prescribed by a physician and whose 
taste, though administered homeopathically, 
was “like friendship itsel’,” soon estab- 
lished the utmost familiarity between John 
and ‘‘his riv’rince,” who thus had an op- 
portunity to study human nature in its raw 
material, unmolded by any conventionality 
of society and uncloaked by that caution, 
if, indeed, it be not hypocrisy, with which we 
ordinarily conceal ourselves from our best 
friends. Perhaps both felt that the differ- 
ence was slight between the real humanity 
which buttoned itsclf in broadcloth and that 
which was wrapped in the pauper’s blanket. 
Of his early life John could give no very clear 
account. Of his ancestors he said: ‘‘ They 
niver took no ’sponsibility for me, an’ I 
niver felt no ’sponsibility for askin’ after 
them.” To the best of his belief, inhis voy- 
age into this world he ‘‘ made port” in Eng- 
land. While a mere child, he fell into the 
grip of that stern law of the ‘Survival of 
the Fittest,” and, being fit for nothing on 
land, took to the sea. For nearly half a 
century he had drifted about the world, see- 
ing only the lowest forms of civilization, 
among that morally amphibious population 
along the wharves of seaports, which may 
be said to live half the time in this world and 
halfin hell. Ship law, under shadow of 
the yard-arm and the cat-o’-nine-tails, was 
his highest code of morals, and dread of 
death his highest attainment in religion. 
It was this last characteristic whichled him 
to send for the clergyman. He knew almost 
nothing of the doctrines of the Bible, and 
said, honestly: ‘‘I’m no priest’s man, an’ no 
Protistint neither. I’m jist a poor soul 
what's dyin’.” He would listen respectfully 
to conversation, but seemed to have no 
power to fix his attention upon the Scrip- 
ture as read. 

John’s interest in ‘‘ the Book” was first 
caught by the reading of David's descrip- 
tion of a storm at sea. ‘The man what 
wrote that, sir, foller’'d the sea. Was hea 


captain?” Upon being assured that the 
Psalmist was first a sicpherd boy, then a 


general, and finally a king, but never a 


sailor, he declared: ‘‘ But, Mister, yer larn- | 


in’s at fault there, for ye see there’s ividince 
in his manner o’ speech that him what wrote 
it was a sailor lad, or may’s how a’ venturer- 
like, who’d see’d the storm. ‘Their soul’s 
milted because o’ trouble.’ It’s it ’zactly. 
I’se niver frighted in the storm; but me 
soul’s jist milted mony’s the time. 
their wit’s ind, ’an’ ‘ cry till the Loard.’ Ye 
see, Mister, I didn’ know nothin’ "bout the 
Loard, an’ ‘are tol’ ‘im to damn me oftin, 
because I didn’ b’lieve ther’ was ony Loard. 
But when the soul’s milted ye ’opes as ’ow 
ther’ may be a Loard lookin’ after yez in 
the storm, but not thinkin’ it worth’s while 
to look after yez when yez only foolin’ an’ 
profanin’, an’ don’t mean what yer sez, 
but only asks ’im to damn yez playful-like.” 

From that time David was treated with 
all the confidence of an intimate friend by 
John, who was ready to hear what the 
‘*sea-farin’ king” had to say. 

Another biblical acquaintance was intro- 
duced to the sick man in a similar manner 
by the reading of the story of St. Paul's 
shipwreck. It happened that John had 
often ‘fared long” that same north coast 
of the Mediterranean, and been “driven up 
and down in Adria.” Once he had expected 
the ship to go to pieces at the base of the 
Taurus. The rocky pinnacles of the Spor- 
ades were hung with 
drifting among them. 


mementoes of his 
His manner became 
tragic as, with wild tones and gesticulation, 
losing himself in actual mania with the 
vividness of his remembrance or the mor- 
bidness of his imagination, he described an 
awful night off Sicily. ‘We driv through 
the blackness, an’ the white foam was like 
divil’s fingers a-reachin’ out o’ it; divils a- 
roarin’ in the timpest an’ a-screechin’ in the 
riggin’; but there must a-bin a hangel some- 
where, for in the mornin’ the ship stood as 
livil as the risin’ sunbame. But, Mister, me 
ole craft’s goin’ down this time. An’ was 
ye arnist when ye said a hangel would git 
on board o’ me now likes? Loard o’ mercy, 
sind th’ hangel, for John’s at’s wits ind.” 

From exhaustion the poor fellow fell back 
in unconsciousness upon the pillow. After 
this he was always anxious to “hear a bit 
o’ what said the lad what saved the ship,” 
meaning St. Paul. 


In response to the reading, ‘‘Not one 
doeth good, no, not one,” he confessed that 








he had been a bad man. ‘ But why’s the 
not, sir? Ye can’t make posies grow in 
ship’s ballust, an’ sailor lads ain’t saints 
nat’ral like. But, Mister, I'll no bemane 
mysel’, an’ though I’se no good un, it’s 
honest truth that I niver sthiffen’d nobody 
what wasn’t worse nor me, ’cept’s maybe 
when the shore-grog was in, an’ that’ll niver 
count agin a ship’s-lad.” 

But John could not feel self-complacent. 
‘““D’ye know what troubles me? It’s a- 
thinkin’ of that sailor king and t’other lad, 
as clane souls in this wicked worl’ as yon 
sun-peep on the dirty floor, an’ the one o’ 
’em a sayin’, ‘Me sin’s iver afore me,’ an’ 
tother sayin’, ‘I’m no more clane nor a 
dead corpus, than a body o’ death’; an’ all 
acause them gem’men had a-seen likes it 
was the face o’ God; an’ maybes how I 
shall see the face o’ God, too, an’ maybes 
as how he’s a-lookin’ at me now, an’ a- 
readin’ me log, an’ a-takin’ off me flesh, so’s 
to git a look clane through me soul.” 

The visitor quoted the Bible promises of 
forgiveness to such as are sorry for, 
and confess their sins. But said John: 
‘Sorry for’em! But divil was I sorry for 
‘em when I did ’em, an’ I feel kind o’ mane 
to say as how’s I’m sorry for ’em now, when 
I can’t do ’em no more. Mayhap, Mister, 
if that in the bottle there 'ud make me 
stout an’ handy the morrow, I'd no be sorry 
for’em. An’ don’t the Loard know that 
John don’t know hisself when he says as 
how’s he’s sorry? ©, Loard! is it sorry 
or feardI am?” ‘An’ confess’em? How 
‘ud that diffrince the Almighty. He knows 
‘em allriddy. Doesn’t David say he did 
’em ‘in Thy sight’? Aye, aye, sir. He 
saw ’em plainer nbdr I did mesel’. An’ why- 
fore confess ’em? ’Twould be like sinnin’ 
‘em over agin to tell’em. But John’s got 
along wake o’ sins behin’ ’im, an’ it don’t 
die down like, but stays there a-markin’ me 
cruise. Ican see it (mapping it with his 
finger pointing to the walls) like a great 
white sarpint, lyin’ across both the great 
seas, an’ kinkin’ itsel’ up into ivry port I 
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lookin’ at it too. Ye says th’ Loard will 
forgie me? Na! na! It’s not raison he 
will. Isn’t th’ Loard juster nor me? But 
John ’ll niver forgie hisself, an’ how’s th’ 
Loard o’ goodness goin’ to forgie John? 
Thankee fur yer coomfort, but John can 
no tak’ it. It’s not raison like.” 


An explanation of the doctrine of salva- 
tion through Christ, ending with a quota- 
tion from the Psalm, ‘* As faras the east is 
from the west, so far hath he removed our 
transgressions from us,” brought David into 
temporary disrepute with the sick man. 
‘* But that sailor king was no’ much of a 
sailor. He niver wint aroun’ the arth, or 
he’d niver said nothin’ ’bout the far o’th aste 
an’ th’ wist. Ye cud no measure th’ far 
that’s betwixt ’em wi’ all th’ longitudes, 
than y’d fathom th’ ocean dipth wi’ th’ 
log-line.” 

The next day, however, he accosted his 
visitor with, ‘‘ I’ve thought all th’ night 
*bout th’ aste an’ wist. That David was a 
mighty navigator, sure. He’d bin ’roun’ 
th’ arth. Iaxes pardon for suspicionin’ 
‘im. An’ thim words o’ his has sailed all 
‘roun’ me soul. Let me ’splain till yez th’ 
aste an’ wist. D’ye list? Th’ fastest ship 
what iver cut water, crowdin’ her sails wi’ 
harricane abeam, or wi stame or the Divil 
in her biler, startin’ in th’ aste ’ud niver 
come, till th’ wist." Th’ wist’s a ’orizon 
what’s allers a recadin’ an’ recadin’ as ye 
goes afther it. Now list till I makesknown 
till yez Capt’in David, his maning. John’s 
sins is like th’ wist, all a-flamin’ rid, as 
whin sun’s goin’ down, scarlet like as ye 
rid yesterday; an’ John’s th’ ship a-drivin’ 
afther ’em with’s conscience a-thumpin’ an’ 
all his soul a-creakin’; but th’ Loard 
o’ mercy’s is a-drivin’ ’em away, an’ by ’n by 
he'll plump ’em down out o’ John’s sight 
foriver an’ iver. I think, mister, as how’s 
it was th’ h’angel told me that maning last 
night, whin th’ ole woman was sleepin’, an th’ 
ile was gone; for it seemed day like, an’ th’ 
quiet, wi’ not a rat a-gnawin, was spacheful 
like. Maybe I dramed it. But mightn’t 
dyin’ be dramin’? Now, yer riv’rince, ony 
time ye sees I’m unaisy an’ frighted, jist say 
till me ‘ aste an’ wist, John, aste an’ wist,’ 
for sometimes thim sins comes a-rushin’ on 
me like seas astern, an’ I’m anchored like 
wi’ me bad feelin’ an’ can’t ride ’em, an’, 
as th’ captain says ‘All th’ billows goes over 
me.’ Then I thinks ’tain’t seas like, John; 
its aste and wist like; an’ I falls to dramin’ 
agin.” 

John had still a great trouble. He could 
not overcome the natural shrinking from 
death. ‘‘Yerriv’rince, do ye likes the 
worums? I cud ate the worums asier than I 
can bear to think o’ the worums az-atin’ 0’ 
me. D’ye mind that arrum (showing the 
shrunken muscles of his arm)? It cud 
stiffen ony mon on shipboard; but how 
thin its got! Maybes how’s the worum’s 
inside it now an’ tastin’ me, fore dinner’s 
riddy. An’ d’ye mind the injy ink, th’ 
hanchor, an’ me ’nitials, ‘‘J,” an’ ‘‘O” for- 
ninst it. Ow! the nasty worum ’ll crawl 
along an’ ate out th’ J and th’ hanchor an’ 
th’O. Ate me body and ate me name.” 
The shrunken form gathered itself up ina 
convulsive heap beneath the blankets, 
and moaned: ‘‘Ow! the dirty worums. I 
don’t want to die.” 


The clergyman talked to him of the res- 
urrection and reminded him of the prom- 
ise in the Book of Revelation: ‘I will 
write upon him my new name.” And ‘‘ His 
[God's] name shall be in their foreheads.” 
John’s face emerged from the blankets. 
‘‘Say that agin, Mister.” And, after a few 
monients’ pause: ‘‘Wud ye mind haul- 
in’ through that agin?” <A deep light 
seemed to fill his sunken eyes, as if his 
whole soul was condensed in them. The 
harsh features relaxed into something very 
like beauty. A little superstition would 
have seen a light overspreading the fea- 
tures and the halo about the head. The 
clergyman saw neither of these; but 
thought of them, and thought, too, of the 
title which is prefixed to the story—‘‘ My 
Saint John.” 

In a few moments the man came out of 
his rhapsody, and in a voice which itself 
told of the elation of his thoughts: ‘I’m 
goin’, then, intil the nixt worl’ like’s a new- 
born babby, an’ God he’s me father, an’ 
he’ll christen me with a new name, an’ 
he'll name me after hisself, jist as if I'd 


iver dropped anchorin. An’ th’ Loard’s a- | 








niver lived afore, an’ neither the saints nor 
divils "ll know nothin’ o’ ole John an’ bis 
sins.” 

He raised himself with the remnant of his 
fast-failing strength, and, lifting both arms, 
cried out, asif passing into the vision, ‘‘Oh! 
but that’s glorious! that’s glorious! I thank 
me God!” and fell back upon the pillow in 
utter exhaustion. 

The next day the clergyman was met at 
the street-door by some wretched women, 
who said; ‘* You’ve no need to go there agin, 
sir. He’s dead.” Entering the little back 
basement, there lay the lifeless form on the 
floor, a pool of blood at the mouth, and the 
miserable hag he had called his wife dead 
drunk across the body. John had been 
taken with a hemorrhage and fallen from 
his bed, to die upon the floor. This was 
twelve hours before the visitor’s call, and, 
though the house was crowded with tene- 
ment humanity, no one had so much as 
touched the body to care for it. 

That night, however, when the visitor 
called, he found the room filled witha wild, 
drunken crew of women and men, who, 
with the instinct of ravens, had found the 
dead body, and were preparing to ‘‘ wake 
the corpse.” In one corner sat ‘‘ the widow,” 
sufficiently recovered from her drunken 
stupor to croon her maudlin grief and 
snarland snap at the men who, under pre- 
tense of giving John a‘‘dacint sind off,” 
were robbing her of the bits of silver which 
the clergyman had given her husband. 
The police were summoned. The dead body 
and its living relic were protected during 
the night from the attack of these ghouls. 

The day following the clergyman was 
waited upon by a rough, but rather fine- 
featured man, who stood awkwardly clutch- 
ing his hat with both hands, and making 
obeisances sufficient to have sustained the 
dignity of au ambassador of the Sultan. 
Finally, straightening himself, he said: ‘‘ Be 
you’s the clargy what knowed John ——-?” 
On being assured affirmatively, the visitor 
announced : 

‘Tm appinted, yer riv’rince, to inform 
yer riv’rince that we’s goin’ to pervide him 
what’s gone with a fus-class fun’ral; and 
wud yer riv’rince boss the ’casion?” 

The clergyman expressed his readiness to 
do anything to attest his respect for the 
memory of one in whom he had become so 
deeply interested; but ventured to ask what 
society the man represented and what pro- 
visions had been made for the interment. 

To which the man responded: ‘* We’s no 
society, an’ no felliship, ’cept the felliship 
o’ not knowin’ much about one anither. 
We’s the b’ys, some from ship and some 
from ’longshore, what used to see John after 
the consumption struck him, an’ he couldn't 
go no more to mast nor roll a bar’l on dock. 
An’ when we missed’im, we kind o’ thought 
what had come till’im. So we jist chipped 
in a quarter or a ten-pence, everybody what 
knowed the ole cove, an’ we dragged for 
im till we got ’im last night. We’s goin’ to 
have a fuss-class hearse, unless it goes back 
onus; for the coffin man said he didn’t 
want his ’stablishment stan’in’ round them 
slums, an’ a carridge for the widdy an’ you 
an’ me; an’ all the b’ys is a-comin’, bein’ 
Sunday; an’ ole John’s goin’ to have sich a 
sind-off to ’im that I hope he’ll git as good 
a reciption where he’s goin’ to.” 

The clergyman, stipulating that it should 
be an orderly funeral, not like the scene he 
had witnessed the night before, the master 
of,ceremonies declared: ‘‘ Give us yer grip 
on it, yer riv’rince. It shall be a clane 
fun’ral, or, bedad, we'll bury more’n old 
John.” At the time appointed the minister 
presented himself at the back basement 
door. The little room was packed with 
humanity, exhumed from the lower strata 
of society. There were rum-sodden old 
men, and devil-may-care young men, and 
here and there the frowzy head of an un- 
sexed female. No hat was removed. Every 
mouth held its pipe or cigar-stump, and 
through the thick smoke one could discern 
the shape of the coffin, and through the din 
of voices catch the drunken wail of the chief 
and only mourner. 

‘‘B’ys, the clargy’s come!” announced 
the caller of the morning. ‘‘ Tak’ off yer 
hats and douse yer tabakky!” The last 
order met with general disapprobation, ex- 
pressed in such terms as ‘‘ The clargy’ll no 
care” and ‘“John’ll no smell it.” An om- 
inous show of shirt-sleeves on the part of 
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the leader, and the injunction, ‘‘ Observe 
the civil’ties!” from some of the more 
venerable ones, were, however, effective, 
and the meeting was soon reduced to a de- 
gree of order which may be denominated 
the mumbling and shuffling state, but which 
in its contrast with the preceding was suf- 
ficiently solemn to suggest the commence- 
ment of the service. Elbowing and ankling 
his way to the head of the coffin, the clergy- 
man read a few verses of Scripture, with 
the accompaniment of such selahs as ‘‘ Stop 
yer scrougin’!” ‘* Wad yez tip the corpus?” 
‘Na, be aisy in prisince o’ the dead.” ** I'll 
put yez in wi’ John, if ye na mind yersel’,” 
and ‘Riv’rince the clargy!” He then 
addressed the company. 


‘*My friends, we have” 

At which point a serious-faced old soaker 
said: ‘‘ Wud yer riv’rince ‘low a sintimint? 
As ye said, we’s frinds, frinds togither, an’ | 
John’s frinds. The clargy’s right.” 


mitted me to have but a brief acquaintance | 
with the deceased, but” - 

‘*We know’d ’im, though,” said the inter- 
locutor. ‘‘Sivinteen year wi’ ’im on ship- 
board, an’ niver out 0’ me eye since was 
John.” 


| 
The clergyman resumed: ‘‘It was per- 


‘* We know’'d’im,” chimed a dozen voices. 

The minister saw at once that any con- | 
nected discourse was out of the question, | 
and, as best he could, adapted his speech to 
the colloquial disposition of his auditors. 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ if you knew him so well, 
why did no one of you go to see him when 
he was sick ? He told me that none of you 
had come to give him akind word. It is 
well to bury his corpse honorably ; but don’t 
you think that it would have been better to 
have cared for his poor body when it could 
have felt your kindness.” 

‘*But, Mister, what cud wes folk be 
sayin’ to a cove what's dyin’? We’s not 


it, which read your thoughts as clearly as 
you read its letters, says: ‘‘ If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

‘‘Is that in t’ Book?” asked the former 
questioner. ‘‘ Bedad, I dinna faith t Book; 
but that’s thrue, though t’ Book do say it.” 

The preacher then told the story of his 
various conversations with John, much as 
has been related in the former part of this 
narrative, illustrating by John’s experience 
the Scripture promises and drawing from 
his audience more responses than would 
have been heard in any of our liturgical 
churches, and those which showed as hearty 
conviction of the truths of sin and grace 
as are usually breathed into scented 
handkerchiefs or lifted by choir incense 
into groined ceilings. From boisterous 


| thoughtlessness, the company soon passed 


into a serio-comic state of mind and ulti- 
mately into undoubted solemnity. Religious 


| truths which are trite to my readers were 


thoroughly novel to that audience, and 
dogmatic statements which we have trained 
ourselves to doubt were received as axio- 
matic. To the clergyman came a new 


| evidence of the inspiration of the Scripture, 


for he seemed to find rudimentary traces of 
the great doctrines of the faith in the 
native convictions of this commonest 
and lowest stratum of humanity. There 


seemed no division of sentiment among 


his hearers until he spoke of the ‘ basis 
of salvation,” when he was interrupted by 


‘‘Will the clargy sthop a bit, an’ tell us 


jist what is the fundament of salvation?” 


The questioner was answered from the 
other side of the room, by a man as brist- 
ling with excitement as was his chin with 
aseven days’ beard, who, with one hand 





clenched, shook the forefinger of the other 
at his antagonist, while he shrieked ‘‘ Whist 
ye thar; an’ doan’t ye be introdooshin’ yer 
sectional issues here. We’s no praste’s an’ 
no Protistint’s mating.” The question 
was, however, answered in such a way as 
to satisfy both ‘‘sections” that Heaven was 
a place of sufficient democratic associations 
to allow the admission of honest souls, 
though they came with letters of introduc- 
cold so soon if some of you had now and | tion from neither the Pope nor Martin 
then held it for him in real sympathy.” | Luther. 

‘‘B’ys,” said a dilapidated creature, who | At the close of the “funeral address” the 
tried to straighten himself against the cor- | clergyman proposed that they should unite 
ner, so as to attract attention. “* B'ys, the | with him in prayer, and began 
clargy’s right. Yez orter be more shim- | }feayenly Father,” when he was interrupted 
pathitic. We's drinkt wi’ John whin h’ was | py a big fellow, who sat on a stool, nursing 
on’s feet, an’ we’s orter coddled to ’im whin | pis Jeft foot in his right hand, and who, 


h’ was on bes back. | though, heretofore silent, had reflected all 
‘Our friend who has departed,” resumed | the varying sentiments of the occasion in 


the preacher, ‘in telling me something | his marvelously broad and plastic counte- 
about his life, confessed that he had been a 


k | nance. 
very sinful man, and ’—— 


|  ‘*Mister, halt yer prayer a bit. 
“Qi 9 Safe 7 aos . sé it . a + 
Sinfu’, isit,” said one to another. John | suaded as how’s we orter be riv’rint. Wad 
’.” ** But,” replied the man so 


was no sinfu’. ye tell us shall we knale down or sthand 
addressed, ‘‘John was no good. He was a up?” 


hard un.” “Aye,” was the rejoinder; * but This gave occasion for a brief homily 
a hard un is no sinfu’ hypicrat. | upon the nature of prayer and its propri- 
no sinfu’ at all.” eties, showing that the special posture was 
a matter of indifference, if only the heart 
was reverent and earnest, for ‘‘ God looketh 
on the heart.” 


praste folk,” said one with real honesty of 
face and manner. 

“True,” said the clergyman, ‘‘ you of 
yourselves could tell him nothing about 
death and life beyond; but you could have 
told him you were sorry for him. You 
might have sat by him during some of those 
long nights, and helped him to a drink. 
And maybe his hand would not have grown 


John was 


The clergyman took the occasion to ex- 
plain that to be a ‘hard case” and ‘no 
good” was equivalent to being sinful; and 
that the Bible did not mean by sinners | ‘An’ that’s a mighty comfort,” muttered 
meek-faced people, who went to church | one; ‘for look at me pants, an’ me legs is 
publicly and served the Devil in private; that rumatic that they'd pleasure nobody to 
and then repeated to his audience John’s | look at, leastwise th’llmighty.” 
statement that, bad as he was, he was no ‘*An’ yer mug’s no purtier,” said his 
worse than the rest of them on shipboard. | neighbor. 

‘** Aye, yer riv’rince has us right. We’s | For afew moments the room was in con- 
none 0’ us good,” said arough voice, in sub- | fusion, while some elongated themselves 
dued tone. into a standing attitude, with great agony, 

‘‘And that is just what the Bible tells | shaking out the kinks from back and 
us,” said the minister. ‘‘There is not one | limbs; others screwed themselves into a 
that doeth good; no, not one.” kneeling posture; some folded themselves 

‘**Is that in t book?” inquired one ‘ Be- | up in their own laps; while the majority, 
dad, but it’s thrue, though it be int’ Book.” | unable to unwedge themselves from the 

The speaker assured them that, if they | dense crowd, remained sitting upright, 
would read the Book, they would find that | and expressed their prayerful intent in 
it knew them thoroughly, even better than | ludicrous meekness of countenance. The 
they did themselves. But he thought that | fellow who ‘raised the point of order,” 
John was not so bad a man as hemade him- | was the last to get quiet; for, having de- 
self out to be, because he was so willing | termined to kneel, his long legs had diffi- 
and frank in confessing his faults. culty in making a clearing for themselves 

‘Yer right agin,” responded one. ‘I've | without kicking away the rights of other 
obsarved that t’'warst men is t’man what | legs. Finally, having adjusted bis huge 
won't let on till it. The hypicrat is | hulk, he raised his head from the stool, 
’ divilist. I wud no forgie my own brother | and, with a look of forced seriousness, 
which belied the native comicality of his 
face, announced: ‘‘ Now, Misther, I’m all 
right. Go on wid yer prayer.” The re- 
sp onses to the petitions, though neither in 


if he no confiss his foults.” 

** There, again, you see how you and the 
Bible agree,” said the clergyman. The 
Book, just as if there was a living spirit in 


‘Our | 


I'm per- | 


| down. 


Scripture phrase nor limited to amens, 
were appropriate and hearty, especially 
to the confessions of sin, asking pardon 
and grace for the dying hour. The request 
that the good Lord would care for the 
widow met with the single echo: ‘‘A purty 
widdy’s she.” 

The prayer ended and benediction pro- 
nounced brought the clergyman an ovation 
of thanks. Scores of hard grips assured 
him that the service had been ‘a suc- 
ciss”; ‘‘an’ may yer riv'rince have so foine 
a sind off’; and, ‘‘whin I keel up I'll sind 
fur ye.” The widow's gratitude was un- 
bounded. ‘‘The angels bliss ye, and doant 
forgit to lave me some siller in mimory 0’ 
me husband.” The leader of the party de- 
clared that the whole affair was ‘* bully.” 
Some said that they would not forget the 
good words nor the Book which had been 
read to them, for ‘“‘we’s a’ have need o’ 
’em,” and “wad ye mind if I sight yez on 
the street,” an’ ‘“‘if yez iver nade a frind, 
jist heave to an’ spake us.” 

‘‘His riv’rince’ excused himself from 
riding with the “widdy” to the cemetery, 
though assured that it would not cost him 
acent; which declaration was confirmed 
by a wink from the undertaker. Pipes 
and stumps were relighted, and, amid the 
strange incense, the coffin-lid was screwed 


The clergyman has since sought in vain 
fora single soul of all that motley crowd. 
Only the widow has appeared frequently 
at the basement door and more frequently 
at the police station, where she is known as 
the hardest case on the beat. 

But John! The more he reads the Book 
the more the clergyman believes that he 
will see him again, not as ‘‘ the old cove,” 
but as a bright child spirit, ‘‘the Lord's 
babby”: and, perhaps, then he will sit 
down at this Saint John’s feet, and learn 
from him the ways of life in that new 
world. 
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LIMITED MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 
CHUNDER SEN AND THE THEISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
INDIA, 


Tue large audience at Tremont Temple, Mon- 
day noon, March 5th, which occupied every seat, 
and, as usual, much of the standing room, con- 
tained quite a number of people prominent in 
the woman suffrage movement. Mr. Cook 
announced that next Monday he would make a 
reply to Professor Smyth's latest communication 
to the Daily Advertiser and he hoped that 
would close the discussion. Prayer was offered 
hy the Rev. Dr. Warren, president of the Boston 
University. 

THE PRELUDE. 

Why should limited municipal suffrage be 
granted to women? By limited municipal suf- 
frage is meant t he right of voting limited to city 
elections and to such women as can read and 
write and pay a voluntary tax for the privilege of 
exercising the franchise, and are residents of the 
cities in which they vote, and in other respects 
have the qualifications required of male voters. 

1. More than a fifth of the population of the 
United States now lives in cities. The misgov- 
ernment, illiteracy, intemperance, and immoral- 
ity of the larger cities are among the hugest 
practical evils of our civilization. Whatever 
will tend to purify great cities effectively will be 
an incalculably important blessing to the world 
at large, for the tendency of population to mass 
itself in cities and the disproportionate growth 
of crime in cities are phenomena of all advanced 
modern nations, The success of governments of 
the people, for the people, and by the people is 
inseparably bound up with the success of good 
government in cities, 

2. Self-support is more difficult for women 
than for men, and so women have selfish reasons 
which men have not for attachment to the house, 
and, hence, if they have the power, may be ex- 
pected to defend the interests of home more care- 
fully than men have done. 

It is more difficult for a woman to maintain 
herself alone than for a man to do 80; because 
the most gainful occupations are not open to her ; 
and because she is physically unfitted for the 
severest physical and mental labor ; and b 


their self-support, women are more dependent 

than men on good laws for their protection, and, 

hence, may be expected to be more solicitous 

than men to purify legislation so far as it touches 

the home, which is the very center and palladium 

of free society and especially of the society of 

cities. 

8. Women, as a class, illiterates excepted, are 

more free from intemperance and immorality 

than men, and, hence, may be expected to cast a 

purer vote for the reform of cities. 

The caution of this proposition is, I hope, not 

a discourtesy to the sex, whose interest Iam en- 

deavoring to defend. Omitting illiterates, chief- 
ly found among women in our recently immi- 
grated population, the very froth of society is 
almost the only place in which intemperance can 

be found in this country among females, I am not 
speaking of England, nor of the Continent; but 
of the United States, I say, without fear of being 
successfully contradicted, that in tho middle 
class, if I may use such a phrase here, and in the 
upper part of what we call the poorer class and in 
the lower part of the wealthier class, women in the 
United States are, as a rule, not only temperate, 
but abstinent, It is a most amazing thing to find in- 
temperance among womeninany of these circles, 

What we really ought to call the summit of Ameri- 
can society is to be found in the best educated 
and the most efficiently religious, and not in the 
wealthier classes, 

It is only a few years, thank God, since one of 
the queens of American society, at the White 
House, at Washington, turned the wine-glasa 
upside down. [Applause] That precedent has 
been set and will always remain a fact in Ameri- 
can history, and it indicates what the real sum- 
mit of society in America thinks of intemperance, 
4. Women, as more dependent on home than 
men, suffer more from the vices of great cities 
than men, and, hence, may be expected to do 
more for the reform of cities than men have 
done, 

5. By endowment of Heaven, women are more 
attached to children in their tenderest years than 
men are, and care more in most cases for the in- 
terests of fathers, sons, brothers, and husbands 
than these male classes do for themselves in 
matters of morals [applause], and so may be ex- 
pected to purify the vote of cities in the interest 
of its households, 

6. Municipal suffrage for taxpaying women 
has worked well for many years in England. 

Jacob Bright says he believes England will lead 
America in the matter of giving municipal suf- 
frage to tax-paying ladies; and, indeed, Great 
Britain does lead the United States at thie mo- 
ment in the matter, and Scotland is likely soon 
to lead us unless reform with us progresses much 
more rapidly than it has done of late, 

7. A general right of suffrage for women has 
worked well for fourteen years in Wyoming, and 
the success of the larger privilege of voting 
justifics a hope that a narrower measure would 
eventuate well. 

You doubt the success of female suffrage in 
Wyoming ‘Territory. I claim no authority on 
this matter; but it has been my fortune to visit 
Wyoming three times and to meet civilians, 
preachers, and teachers there, and to study carc- 
fully the press of the territory, and my conviction 
is that it can be established, by overwhelming 
evidence, that woman suffrage in Wyoming, on 
the whole, is a success, (Applause.) As I am 
not a woman suffragist, I am not led by the ne- 
cessities of a theory to‘interpret the experience 
of Wyoming in a particular way. I hold in my 
hand a tract, recently issued, a republication of 
a somewhat elaborate leading article in the Lara- 
mie Sentinel of Feb. 3d, 1883, andin it I find 
that the three governors of Wyoming, Campbell, 
Thayer, and Hoyt, all the governors that the 
territory has had since woman suffrage became its 
law, in 1869, have uniformly endorsed and spoken 
in the highest terms of its practical workings in 
all their messages and official documents, No one 
can be found to oppose this law who wants to 
see good government in the territory. The 
women prize and exercise their political rights as 
highly and generally as the men. There is a less 
percentage of women who stay away from the 
polls than of men, It is no uncommon thing 
for wives and husbands to differ in their political 
opinions; but this, as a rule, produces no ill 
social effect. It is treated asa circumstance to 
be looked on with good humor. “ Our elections,” 
this authority affirms, ‘were formerly an im- 
proved and revised edition of a Donnybrook 
Fair. Under the refining influence of woman's 
presence, they are now as civil, quiet, and order- 
ly as are our churches or any other social gath- 
ing.” 

How do ladies vote in Wyoming? It is perfect- 
ly proper for a lady to walk to the polls, with a 
gentleman as attendant or even alone. In most 
cases ladies get into their carriages, with their 
h 





natural laws, with a sternness unknown in the 
case of man, require of woman periodic rest ; and 
because most women, even if they start an inde- 
pendent business, do not expect to maintain it, 
but to merge it, after marriage, with that of their 
husbands. In view of the greater difficulty of 
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bands or their sons, and drive to a sort of bay 
window, and, without stepping out of their car- 
riages, drop their votes into a box at that pro- 
jection of the office where votes are counted, 
A most dignified procedure, Poor women may, 
of course, not go to the polls in carriages ; but, 
with their husbands and sons with them, and 
under guard of the police, such is American 
honor that no indignity need be feared for them, 
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even in the great cities. You think that women 
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cannot vote without mixing with the roughs at 
the polls. Itis astounding how beclouded, be- 
nighted, belated, and barbaric some of the ob- 
jections to woman suffrage are and especially on 
this very point. (Applause and laughter.) 

This article closes by saying: ‘We speak 
that which we know, and, as an evidence of good 
faith, we write and publish this here at home, 
where al] the facta are known and where, if we 
mis-stated or misrepresented the matter, it would 
be at our own peril.” For ten years such docu- 
ments as these have been published in Wyoming. 
I have taken pains to gather everything I could 
find opposed to this evidence. Very kind friends 
have sent me official publications again and 
again from Wyoming ; civilians, as well as preach- 
ers. I have a substantial stack of documents on 
this question from that territory. The truth is 
that the prepondcrating opinion goes to show 
that Wyoming is satisfied that woman suffrage is, 
on the whole, beneficial to her and she would not 
go back, if she could, to the old arrangements. 
[Applause. } 

8. Women are less connected than men with 
partisan political intrigue, corrupt rings, and 
the temptations of business ; and, hence, may be 
expected to give a vote more nearly according 
than man’s with the merits of the case in cach 
election. 

9. Voting would increase the intelligence of 
women, and be a powerfui stimulation to femal: 
education. 

10. It would enable women to protect their 
own industrial, social, moral, and educational 
rights, 

Horace Greeley used to contend that seduction 
should be punished by death. In how many 
cities of this country is it punished with severity 
orto the extent of the law? Let women vote, 
even in the limited way that I am proposing ; let 
them have a voice in the defense of their own 
rights [applause], and the time will come when 
man will be treated as sternly for immorality as 
woman is to-day [applause], and may God hasten 
that hour. [Loud applause.] 

Velvet life wants no vote. Dulcet drones, dear, 
respectable people in effortless, luxurious circles, 
petition even a Massachusetts legislature against 
having political responsibilities thrust upon 
them. [Laughter.] The authoress of a battle 
hymn of the republic, she who has heard the 
ery of humanity for the alleviation of its terrible 
distresses, may well look upon these very respect- 
able drags on the wheels of progress with scorn. 
{Applause.] An eagle does not occupy his time 
in catching flies. [Laughter and applause.) 

11. Thousands of women of the best social posi- 
tion petition for the right of limited municipal 
suffrage and only a few liundreds have petitioned 
against it. 

12. Limited municipal suffrage for women 
would be an experiment by which the merits of 
woman's suffrage could be gradually ascertained 
by experience, without danger to the constitution 
of society, for state and national power would 
yot be exclusively in the hands of men, and, if 
this experiment should not work well, it could be 
discontinued. 

18. Excluding all illiterate votes, elections 
that turn on large moral issues like license or no 
license, prohibition or its opposite, or on educa- 
tion in cities, would not be beyond the compre- 
hension of the mass of female votes, as instructed 
and led by the best culture in their own class 
and by public discussion at large, and so would 
not groatly increase the danger from ignorant 
voters, . 

14. Woman’s interests in the great moral is- 
sues at stake in city government are so immense 
that gradually all women of conscience posses- 
sing the right of suffrage would be expected to 
uso it, and so a limited municipal suffrage would 
not greatly increase the evils of absenteeism at 
the polls. 


15. For nearly half a century the cause of a 
Hmited female suffrage has been winning more 
and more golden opinions, not only among phi- 
lanthropists and reformers, but among legisla- 
tors. We have had, for ins.ance, six grave gov- 
ernors, and one governor not very grave, in this 
Commonwealth, who have recommended en- 
larged woman suffrage. The industrial, educa- 
tional, and social rights of women have been ad- 
vanced immensely in the last generation and ex- 
porionce has justified these changes. Who wants 
to go back to the position in which we were a 
generation since in regard to the industrial, edu- 
cational, and general legal rights of women? 

16. My supreme argument, however, is my 
last. The whisky rings and other corrupt classes, 
who are chiefly responsible for the misgovern- 
ment of great cities, fear nothing so much as 
limited municipal suffrage for women, and this 
terror of the enemies of civilization points out 
the most effective weapon that can be used 
against them. [Applause.] 

You say I have forgotten three things: first, 
the dangers of an ignorant vote; secondly, the 
dangers of absentecism at the polls ; and, thirdly, 
the dangers of voting under the dictation of 
priests and political rings. As these propositions 
show, I have forgotten none of these things. 
I begin by excluding the illiterate vote. I begin 
by excluding all women who are not willing to 
pay a tax for the right of suffrage. I begin by 





putting into the very definition of limited 
municipal suffrage such qualifications that the 
class who are most open to the misleading in- 
fluences of priests and political rings are shut 
out. I would not vote for municipal suffrage for 
women in New York City at this moment without 
the reading test. I would not vote for it in 
Chicago, or St. Louis, or San Francisco, or New 
Orleans. So far from being a fanatic on this 
subject am I that I regret exceedingly the ab- 
sence of the reading test for men in New York, 
and would vote at a moment’s notice for the 
restoration of it to the place it once held in my 
native commonwealth. I am in favor of com- 
pulsory voting. I want Civil Service Reform 
carried in its very best shape and applied, not 
only to national, but to state and municipal 
affairs. Iam by no means of opinion that 
limited municipal suffrage, such as I now de- 
fend, will bring the Millennium o1 that it will 
be without great disappointments in many ways ; 
but my feeling is very strong that we are justi- 
fied by experience and by good sense, amounting 
to much more than a theory, in trying such an 
experiment as the General Court of Massachu- 
setts and many legislatures of other states are 
now asked to undertake, by petitions annually 
increasing in number and urgency. Even states 
as conservative as New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts have already given to woma. in cities 
an educational vote. But a temperance vote is 
even more clearly her right in natural justice 
than an educational, The cause is rising to a 
high tide of urgency, under the impulse of a de- 
sire for protection from both intemperance and 
illite racy. 

This is acause in which the whole world is 
interested. Ihave looked on this subject from 
the other side of the sea, and, in speaking of it 
here, I have in mind Melbourne, Sydney, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Paris, and London, and the 
multitude of municipalities which are drifting 
into the same dangers which threaten our great 
cities. The right management of great towns 
will be an absorbing question as suffrage broadens 
in the twentieth century. Let America remem- 
ber that on this topic her responsibilities are 
world-wide. In view of the growth of repre- 
sentative institutions on the earth, in view of the 
massing of men in cities, in view of the general 
elevation of woman's condition in Asia, in view 
of her enlarging industrial and educational and 
legal rights in Europe and America, who dares 
predict that a century hence there will not be 
something in our immensely misgoverned cities 
like limited municipal suffrage for women? I 
believe that this reform is coming and that it 
will come to stay. God grant that our fashion- 
able society may have the wisdom to ride in the 
chariot, and not be dragged behind its wheels. 
[Applause. } 


THE LECTURE. 

India has originated two of the most widely 
spread religions of the globe—Uinduism and 
Buddhism. Isit now likely to originate another, 
Eclectic Theism, including all those portions of 
Christian and non-Christian faiths which agree ? 
This is the question naturally raised by the 
career of the eminent Indian reformer, once 
leader of the theistic organization called the 
Brahmo Somaj and now of that called the New 
Despensation, the eloquent Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen, of Calcutta. He isa lineal success- 
or in the line of religious endeavor of Rhamo- 
hun Roy, whose studies of Christianity began 
at about the time when the great Missionary 
Duff was commencing his marvelous career at 
the mouth of the Ganges. Ram Mohun Roy 
highly reverenced the Scriptures, but did not 
become a Christian. He founded a Vedantic in- 
stitution, to revive the ancient monotheism of 
India. He diedin 1833. The organization he 
had formed grew into something which was 
called a Theistic Church, with a house of wor- 
ship, congregation, membership, covenant, and 
public declaration of faith. 


ORIGIN OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ, 


The infallibility of the Vedas was formerly 
given up, and Theism proclaimed by Ram Mobhun 
Roy’s successors, about the year 1850, The 
Brahmo Somaj (God Society) then addressed 
itself to the formation of a definite national 
creed, This included only what is known in the 
theological schools of the West as natural re- 
ligion. Brahmo marriages and intermarriages, 
although prohibited by the Hindu rules of caste, 
began from the year 1861, This stage of progress 
led to a rupture between the older and younger 
party of Brahmos and the establishment of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India, in 1860, 

Extraordinary devotional exercises became a 
part of the discipline of the Brahmos, under the 
devout leadership of Tagore, a reformer who 
followed Ram Mohun Roy as chief guide of the 
Theistie movement and radical social changes 
were advocated. An Indian Reform Association 
was established in 1870; an active missionary or- 
ganization was constituted ; preachers began to 
travel from one part of the country to the other ; 


| cated at the Hindu College in Calcutta. In 
| college, although at first fond of mathematics, 


| literature and mental and moral philosophy. He 





the doctrines of love for God and communion | 


with God (Bhakti and Yoga) began to be ex- 
plained with new intensity; sacraments and 
ceremonies were instituted ; and, at last, the New 
Dispensation, as the highest development of the 


| directing the instruction of theological students 


Brahmo Somaj, was proclaimed, in 1880, under | 
the spiritual and intellectual leadership of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 
CHUNDER SEN’S EDUCATION. 
He was born November 18th, 1838. He was edu- 


he devoted himself almost exclusively to English 


passed four years in collegiate study, but is not 
a graduate of the final examinations of Calcutta 
University, which was established only two years 
before his quadriennial closed. He became an 
active member of the Brahmo Somaj about 1859. 
His devout character and his eloquence at once 
made him a leader. He visited England, in 1870, 
and was received with distinguished honor, 
especially by the Unitarians, and was introduced 
to the Queen. Two volumes of his addresses in 
England nave been published at Calcutta, and 
have lately been followed by a third volume, con- 
taining English lectures of bis in India. Be- 
sides editing a weckly religious newspaper and 


and various -religious assistants, he preaches 
often to his people in a tabernacle in Calcutta, 
and once a year delivers, in the great town hall 
there, to an immense assembly, an elaborate ora- 
tion in English on some point of faith or prac- 
tice connected with the religious movement he 
represents and which he hopes to make national 
in its influence. 
HIS MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


Chunder Sen is now 45 years old and is by far 
the most interesting religious figure lately pro- 
duced by the millions of Hindustan. Many re- 
gard him as nearly or quite a Christian and 
others as simply a fanatic and rhapsodical 
dreamer, anxious to immortalize himself. Others 
think he is a combination of these two charac- 
ters. My own opinion concerning him was made 
up very slowly. I obtained, when I first went to 
Calcutta, everything he had published, and in a 
very few days was honored by interviews with some 
of his leading apostles, as they are called, and was 
invited to his house. I had long interviews with 
him, which I shall not describe in detail, 
although, perhaps, I ought todo so; yet Iam so 
averse to unnecessary reference to my own ex- 
periences that you will excuse me if I do not 
enter into this matter elaborately. Suftice it to 
say that I must have been in Chunder Sen’s 
company, at different times, fifteen or twenty 
solid hours, On invitation, I made an expe- 
dition with him and his pupils up the River 
Hooghly, and he called on me at my place of 
residence in Calcutta; and I was prepared, with 
written questions in most cases, to examine his 
characteristic views, so that I feel, after a study 
of allhe has published and after the very best 
opportunities to meet him in private, that I 
ought to understand what he aims at. 

Let me say, once for all, that I regard it as in- 
disputable that he isan honest man. He seems 
to me not only an honest, but a profoundly de- 
vout man, of extraordinary natural equipment 
in the intuitive religious faculties. His enemies 
say he is not a profound man and some of them 
call him even a shallow man. Most of them af- 
firm that he is a very politic man, and that he is 
ambitious to be at the head of a new religious 
movement. Now,I will not affirm that he is a 
Bacon, or a Leibnitz, ora Kant. He is a man 
like Mr. Emerson, powerful in the intuitive, 
rather than in the analytical faculties. You will 
pardon me for this frank reference. Is was Mr. 
Burlingame, I believe, who said that in Asia 
there are, at least, ten thousand Emersons. The 
characteristic type of mind in India is the in- 
tuitive, and not the philosophical Mr. Sen 
speaks through his lofty moral feelings. He sees 
religious traths through his conscience, rather 
than through mere reason, All his teaching 
must be understood from the point of view of 
his idiosyncracies, or you will find yourself in a 
maze from the outset. He is not an Occidental ; 
he is a thorough Oriental and feels the touch of 
God within him as the Oriental always has done 
at his best. He listens to the inner voice with 
the devoutness of one of the best of the Quaker 
mystics. He believes in providence. He is per- 
petually inculcating the duty and the blessedness 
of prayer and of self-surrender to all the loft- 
iest impulses of conscience, which, as he 
teaches, are really supernatural touches of God 
upon the spirit of man. 


HIS DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION, 


Chunder Sen holds a certain doctrine of in- 
spiration which has often startled his British 
and American readers, so far as they have at- 
tended to his English utterances. He believes 
that, at certain moments, he is himself inspired ; 
but, after cross-examining him again and again 
on this theme, Iam convinced that by his in- 
spiration he means very little more than we mean 
by illumination of the Holy Spirit ; or, certainly, 
not more than the Quaker Mystics have meant 
by the Inner Light and the Interior Voice. In 
his divinity school it is taught that what genius 
is in the intellectual world inspiration is in the 
religious. It is an occasional Divine gift; but 
one that is sometimes vouchsafed even in our 
day. When I put to Mr. P. O. Mozumdar, one 
of the very ablest of Chunder Sen’s coadjutors, 
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the question: ‘How does Mr. Sen distinguish 
with certainty and precision the subjective from 
the objective in his religious experiences ; that is, 
how docs he make sure that any impression 
which he calls inspiration is not from his 
own faculties, but really from God him- 
self?” the only answer was: ‘“* That is one of the 
secrets of religious genius.” Precisely here ig 
the weakest and most dangerous, and yet to the 
average Hindu mind the most fascinating part 
of Chunder Sen’s claims and inculcations. With- 
out pretending to offer any objective proof of 
the reality of his inspiration, he does teach un- 
qualitiedly the very startling doctrine that some 
of the communications which come to him in 
his highest moments of devotion are infallible, 
He grants, however, that the reality of his in- 
spiration must be tested by the accord of his 
teachings with those of every inspired authority 
in religion. It is reassuring to find that he holds, 
in 80 many words, that the spirit of the prophets 
must be subject to the prophets. He regards the 
Christian Scriptures as incomparably the most 
important sacred books of the world. Familiar 
with all the sacred books of Asia, he and his fol- 
lowers find in the Bible only that which satisfies 
their deepest spiritual wants. All their study of 
comparative religions brings them back with un- 
abated hunger and enthusiasm to the study of 
the Christian Scriptures. 
HIS VIEWS OF DEISM AND UNITARIANISM. 

Chunder Sen would not trust any inspiration 
of his own that should seem to be opposed to 
fundamental biblical truth. Nevertheless, he 
believes that supplementary truth may be dis- 
covered through prayer, and that it has been re- 
vealed to him that a new dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit is to come into the world; and that his 
Church, which is named the Church of the New 
Dispensation, is to lead this movement; and 
that it isto unify all the religions of the earth— 
Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagan, so far as 
they agree with the inmost voice of conscience. 
This is what he calis Revealed Theism, as distin- 
guished from Rationalistic Theism, or mere 
cold Deism, which he abhors. He is far more 
than a Deist. He calls Martineau and Parker 
cold. He cannot tolerate Unitarianism, al- 
though it has treated him with the utmost cour- 
tesy. There was atime when it was supposed 
that Mr. Sen would be the leader of a reform of 
religion in India and make that reform substan- 
tially Unitarianism ; but I asked Mr. Sen, point 
blank: ** What do you think of Unitarianism?” 
His answer was: “Its representative in Calcutta 
has made it ridiculous here ; itis anicicle. I take 
pains to call myself not a Unitarian but a Uni- 
trinitarian”. Whatdoes he mean by that phrase? 
He holds a certain doctrine of the Trinity. I do 
not regard it as altogether a sound one, He 
delivered in the town hall in Calcutta, just be- 
fore I visited that city, a really remarkable ad- 
dress on “That Marvelous Mystery of the 
Trinity.” Such was the title of the discourse. 
But when I came to look into it I found that it 
would. not bear a theological analysis. It was 
not Unitarianism, however. In order to probe 
his conviction, I put to him this question, in 
presence of his theological pupils: ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve in the pre-existence of Christ?” ‘Yes,asa 
divine attribute,” was the answer, which is not 
orthodoxy. But Mr. Sen has not had a thorough 
theological education. Iwas amazed to find that 
he had never read Canon Liddon’s lectures on the 
divinity of our Lord, and I gave him a copy of 
the book. He does not much believe in studying 
books of theology. He is, as I believe, unjustly 
charged with neglecting study; but he does not 
regard it as the chief means of arriving ata 
knowledge of religious truth. His principle is 
to lean but little on the intellect, but heavily on 
the conscience and the whole moral nature as a 
guide in religion. He is, however, far from 
being unbalanced in the extreme sense of the 
mystic who believes only in the moral feelings, 


CHUNDER SEN AS AN ORATOR, 


He has sound, rounded sense, or he could not 
be the orator he is. He was born an orator. 
He has a splendid physique, to commence with ; 
excellent quality of organization, capacity of sud- 
den heat and of tremendous impetuosity, and 
lightning-like swiftness of thought and expres- 
sion, combined with a most iron self-control. 
You cannot throw him off his balance before any 
audience, with a manuscript or without one. He is 
unquestionably the most eloquent Asiatic I ever 
heard. He speaks English as perfectly as any 
man in this assembly ; he seems to have learned 
it from the pages of Addison or Macaulay, and 
not from colloquial usage. His English is ex- 
tremely pure and is pronounced without the 
slightest foreign accent. Six feet in hight, with 
bronze complexion and quite regular features, 
he is a commanding figure, in his Asiatic costume, 
whether seen in public or in private. As you may 
see from his portrait, which I hold in my hand, 
he was born an orator ; his lips, cheeks, forehead, 
eyes, and whole form proclaim this. But he is 
not a philosopher, I am sorry to say; and so he 
does sometimes drop into rhapsody and his moral 
feelings carry him away. He seems to lack bal- 
ance occasionally, and so draws down upon 
himself severe criticism at times. At bottom, 
however, I think him to be one of the most 
devout Asiatios I have seen, and undoubtedly « 
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oe l 
gan of intellectual as well as of religious genius, | 
pat chiefly strong in the latter. He usually 
fscinates everyone who comes near him, and he 
pss a strange ascendency over his immediate 
followers, several of whom are men of high intel- 
jctual endowment and finished education. 


HIS SUPREME RELIANCE ON PRAYER. 


In Chunder Sen’s house what happens? How 
does he instruct his theological students ? He 
pasa theological school, quite well patronized, 
snd I have here oMthe table several of the 
examination papers used in it. They ipclude 
many Christian books and the questions are 
very keen on the topics of providence and 
rayer and inspiration. In his own dwelling, 





the Lily Cottage, on Circular Road, in Calcutta, 


, mansion with deep verandas on both lower and | 
and standing in large, open | 


upper stories 

quunds, among graceful and stately palms, he 

ws What he calls a sanctuary. I must intro- 
dace you to this holy of holies of Chunder Sen's 
home, if you are to understand this theistic re- 
former of India. He showed the room to me 
with a manner of intense reverence for it, and I 
could but feel it to bea sacred place, for here I 
saw revealed the very heart of natural religion 
as understood by a man of high religious genius 
outside the pale of Christianity. 

Chunder Sen meets his theological pupils and 
his chief religious associates in his sanctuary 
nearly every day, except Sunday, when he is 
usually engaged in preaching at his tabernacle. 
The room is fitted up in Asiatic style. Mr. Sen 
has a little platform, not more than three or four 
inches high, on which he is seated in the Asiatic 
manner. There are mats scattered about the 
foor for the seats of pupils and apostles. Music- 
iinstruments stand in the different corners— 
nt elaborate instruments, but of the simple 
ancient Hindu patterns, sometimes one-stringed 
lyres, such as the Rishis, or Hindu saints and 
recluses, were accustomed to use in their medita- 
tions in the solitudes of the Himalayas. After 
music, Mr. Sen, seated on this platform, enters 
into a very long prayer. His pupils and follow- 
ers devoutly believe that, in the best parts of his 
prayer, he is inspired. They note carefully not 
merely his language, but his intonations. When 
the divine afflatus seems to come to him in his 
devotions, they feel that they are communing 
through him with the Holy Spirit. They actu- 
ally believe this and are correspondingly sol- 
emnized. They holdin reverence, however, not 
the organ, but the divine influence that plays 
through it. 

You might easily be misled by the manner of 
some Of Chunder Sen’s students toward him. I 
have been seated in his presence, when a distin- 
guished follower of his came into the room, and 
immediately bowed down and kissed Chunder 
Sen’s feet. Mr. Sen has been accused over and 
over again of allowing personal homage ; but the 
kissing of the feet isa thing some missionaries 
have experienced. The distinguished American 
missionary, Dr. Thoburn, of Calcutta, said to me 
that he frequently had been obliged to treat a 
little sternly Asiatics who had offered to kiss 
his feet with an appearance of personal homage. 
Itis not in Asia understood that you regard a 
man 4s divine because you kiss his feet, for that is 
one of the forms of exhibiting extreme rever- 
ence. I have seen Chunder Sen's feet kissed, and 
I have seen him anathematized in English 
papers for allowing personal homage; and, in- 
deed, I think it is a dangerous thing for him to 
permit this form of salutation outside of un- 
mixed Hindu circles, where the ceremony is un- 
derstood. 

THE SANCTUARY IN HIS HOUSE. 


After more music, perhaps Mr. Sen offers 
another long prayer, or some other teacher of 
peculiarly devout temperament offers another, 
or several do this. It is believed that, when 
these prayers agree, all the apostles seeming to 
be moved in the same way, an infallible truth 
is revealed. They insist on that word “ infalli- 
ble.” They affirm that inspiration is a gift of 
our day, and that, when two or three are met 
together, as Christians say, or when a devout 
circle is formed in the Hindu fashion and prayers 
are found to agree in the impulses they leave 
upon their devout hearts, it must be believed 
that God is in those impulses. There is a poet 
and musician of high rank usually present at 
these devotions, He, at the close of the prayers, 
filled with the spirit of the religious exercises, 
which continue sometimes four or five hours, 
and this several days in the week, comes forward, 
and, striking his harp, extemporizes a hymn. 
His rapt words are taken down by a stenog- 
Tapher, most carefully; the poet is allowed to 
Correct the record; and thus have come into the 
possession of the Church of the New Dispensation, 
80 called, more than a thousand original Hindu 
hymns, Chunder Sen's followers believe these 
are in some sense inspired. They found their 
church upon the doctrines gathered thus out of 
the mountain-tops of devotion. If you go to 


them and say that they ought to look into Julins 
Miller's theology, or Canon Liddon, on the 
divinity of our Lord, or seek a knowledge of re- 
ligious doctrine by the study of systematic in- 
tellectual presentations of religious truth, they are 
likely to treat you with much pity and scorn. They 
say: “Yea, indeed ; that is what the theologians 





of the West do. They study and do not pray. We 
depend for light on a direct gaze into God's 
face.” ‘‘ What we mean to say is, that our doctrine 
and principles of faith and practice are not de- 
rived by processes of reasoning; but excited in 
our hearts by prayer and inner experiences, 80 
that we cannot but view them as directly dis- 
pensed unto us by the Spirit of God. For a 
long time the Brahmo Somaj has ceased to be- 
lieve in reason as the source of religion, and pro- 
feased to look up to God for the direct revelation 
of truth in the soul. The Brahmo Somaj has 
always held the faculty of faith to be the organ 
for the discernment of spiritual realities and 
assigned in such matters a subordinate place to 
reason.” (The Liberal and the New Dispensa- 
tion, Chunder Sen’s newspaper, Calcutta, May 
14th, 1882.) 

“The New Dispensation is very different from 
what is known as Deism. It is also very differ- 
ent from that order of Theism which is only 
another name for natural religion. This may be 
called rationalistic Theism and is legitimately 





assailable by philosophy. The religion of the 
new dispensation is revealed Theism, the deep 
spiritual religion produced in the soul by the 
direct contact and manifestations of the Divine 
Spirit in the history of man’s soul and the life 
of the community called together by that Spirit.” 
(1bid., July 30th, 1882.) 


SUGGESTIVE CEREMONIES IN WORSHIP. 

In the religious services in the tabernacle, 
where Mr. Sen, when his health permits, presides, 
there is a most impressive ceremony, in which the 
whole congregation stand up and petition God for 
light. There is then a silence of several minutes, 
the whole of it occupied, presumably, in secret 
devotion. Every member of this Church of the 
New Dispensation seems to be a man of prayer. 
Remember that these persons do not profess to be 
Christians. They say little against Christianity. 
Except by asserting the sufficiency of his form of 
Theism, I could not find that Mr. Sen now ever 
says a word against Christianity. He is an 
eclectic. He wishes to absorb into his system of 
faith and practice all those parts of Christianity 
that can be made to accord with his theistic 
principles. In moving the vote of thanks, at the 
last address I had the honor to give in Calcutta 
Chunder Sen, said that India is ruled by Christ. 
On another occasion, in that massive town-hall, 
holding more than 3,000 people, he said: ‘‘The 
crown of India does not belong to Great Britain. 
It belongs only to Jesus Christ our Lord.” He is 
almost constantly uttering things that are nearly 
Christian in their tone, and yet at frequent 
intervals he utters things that lean far over to- 
ward mere Hinduism. 

He has introduced into his church several 
ceremonies, imitated from old Hindu practices. 
You know that there is great reverence for fire 
among many Oriental sects, and Mr. Sen has en- 
deavored to transmute one of the old ceremonies, 
in which the use of fire is very prominent, into 
an impressive theistic symbol. He brings before 
his worshiping audience a vessel of metal, filled 
with oil, and places at its side sticks of scented 
wood. He lights the oil and takes the wood and, 
before the whoie congregation, throws it, stick by 
stick, into the flames, saying: “‘ Thus perish our 
lust, our pride, our worldliness, our unjust anger, 
all our divergencies from God.” The ceremony 
is exceedingly impressive, for at the end of it the 
congregation cries out, repeatedly, ‘Victory to 
God!" and then he pronounces over them or in- 
vokes upon them the benediction: ‘“ Peace, 
peace.” Several ceremonies of this sort, intro- 
duced by him, with slight changes from the old 
Hindu ways, appear to be intended to conciliate 
Hindus. Some of his ceremonies are open to 
criticism. For instance, he has introduced the 
drama and theatrical performances, to show the 
progress of the sinner from a state of rebellion 
against God into a state of complete union with 
him. He employs in his own house, sometimes 
in aroom adjacent to the sanctuary, theatrical 
exercises, to illustrate religious truths, He has 
dances, which he calls sacred, imitated from old 
Hindu ways. The criticism which many acute 
missionaries make upon him is that bis com- 
posite set of ceremonies and religious doctrines 
has in it so many appeals to ancient Hindu 
prejudices that it never can lead the mass of the 
Hindu populations out of their attachments to 
hereditary misbeliefs. Chunder Sen replies that 
he is anxious only that Christian truth should be 
presented to India in an Oriental dress, and that 
there should be something national left in the 
religion of Hindustan. At times he exclaims: 
‘* Blessed Jesus, Iam thine. I give myself, body 
and soul, to thee. Let India revile and persecute 
me and take my life-blood out of me, drop by 
drop, still thou shalt continue to have my hom- 
age.” But almost in the same address he can 
say: “Christ's dispensation is said to be divine. 
I say that this dispensation, the Brahmo Somaj, 
is equally divine.” 

CHUNDER SEN’S CRITIOS. 

Chunder Sen has been greatly blamed for 
allowing a daughter of his to be married toa 
wealthy Hindu prince before she had attained 
the age which he himself had fixed as the least 
that should be insisted on in the reform of child 
marriages in India. The members of the less 
progressive part of the Brahmo Somaj, from 
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which the Church of the New Dispensation is a 
secession, were especially bitter in their charges 
against Mr. Sen in regard to this marriage. He 
and his friends, however, as well as the most in- 
telligent British and American residents of Cal- 
cutta whom I met, assert that only a betrothal 
and not a marriage took place before the proper 
age had been reached by the parties, and that 
Chunder Sen's principles of reform were really 
not violated at all in this case. 

At the center of the whole theistic movement 
under Chunder Sen, however he may be praised 
or blamed, is the sanctuary which I have de- 
scribed, and himself in communion with God, 
and the impulse of the Holy Spirit revealed 
through the individual consciences of his associ- 
ates in worship. 


SUMMARY OF MERITS AND DEFECTS OF HIS SYSTEM 
OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. 

What are the merits of the theistic movement 
of India, and especially of the Church of the 
New Dispensation, as led by Chunder Sen? 

1. It unflinchingly opposes caste and idolatry. 

2. It rejects utterly the hereditary misbelicfs 
of Hinduism as to transmigration of souls, the 
infallibility of the Vedas, the spiritual worth of 
ascetic practices, etc. 

3. It is in deadly hostility to child marriages, 
as it was to the burning of widows, the exposure 
of the aged to death on the banks of the Gangos, 
and other familiar abuses fostered by Hinduism. 

4. It supports most vigorously the causes of 
education, temperance, and all philanthropic 
reform. 

5. It 18 utterly opposed to materialism, athe- 
ism, agnosticism, and every form of mere deis.a. 

6. It asserts an ethical monotheism, the fact 
of a supernatural Providence, and the duty and 
blessedness of prayer and of total’self-surrender 
to God. 

7. It adopts from Christianity whatever it can 
reconcile with its theistic principles and regards 
the Scriptures as the most important of the 
sacred books in use among men. 

8. It seeks, on these positions as a basis, a real 
and forma] union of all the religious sects of 
every nation in the Christian, the Mohammedan 
and the pagan world. 

What are the defects of the Church of the New 
Dispeusation 7 

1. It teaches no effective method of delivering 
men from the guilt of sin. 

2. It has not exhibited power to deliver men 
thoroughly from the love of sin. It has never 
yet brought men in large numbers and of ordi- 
nary education into a spiritually regenerate 
state. It possesses, in short, no trustworthy 
doctrine of the New Birth, nor of the Atone- 
ment, and so lacks religious efficacy in the points 
of transenedant moment. It is, hence, weak, both 
as a religion and as a philosophy. In practice 
ite effects, as compared with those of Chris- 
tianity, are very inconsiderable, and likely to 
remain 80. 

3. It adopts self-contradictory principles in its 
attempts to reconcile the various religions of the 
world. Its eclecticism is sometimes so broad 
and inclusive as to become explosive. 

4. It carries its doctrine of inspiration to the 
verge of fanaticism. Wholly without objective 
proof of the reality of this inspiration, the 
Church of the New Dispensation claims to have 
received through its leader an infallible revela- 
tion for our day. This claim is as mischievous as 
it is untenable, and, if pushed, is likely to ruin 
the reputation of the movement with serious end 
well-educated men, not only in the West, but also 
in India iteelf. 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF MERE THEIAM. 

Theism, in its devoutest and most scholarly 
form, is simply a torso, of which Christianity ia 
the necessary completion. A scientific doctrine 
of conscience or a profoundly spiritual life 
points to the necessity of man’s deliverance not 
merely from the love of sin, but also from the 
guilt of it. Theism alone, however, without aid 
frem Christianity, has never been able to effect 
for man this double deliverance, Only Chris- 
tianity, with its fathomless truths concerning the 
necessity of the New Birth and of the Atone- 
ment, can do this. To set up Theism, even *ite 
best form, as a rival to Christianity is to prefer 
the torso to the whole figure or the vestibule to 
the Temple. 


THE THEOSOPHISTS OF BOMBAY AND MADRAS, 


As we separate from this study of a movement 
which has, perhaps, 200 or 300 small societies to 
represent it and scattered over both North and 
South India, let us notice the opponents and 
rivals it has had. They are chiefly of late the 
Theosophists of Bombay. Their creed is a sin- 
gular compound of Hindu occult science with 
Occidental forms of spiritism, materialism, and 
atheism. It is vehemently anti-Christian at every 
point. They are led by two American adven- 
turers—Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky. 
When I was in Bombay, there came to that city 
an American infidel, only recently imprisoned at 
Albany for infamous crime. He was the editor 
of, perhaps, the foremost infidel newspaper rag 
of this continent ; a sheet which I hope very few 
of you ever see and which deserves to be han- 
dled only with the tongs, This man was ou 


literature through the mails, and, under our 

righteous American enactments concerning the 

subject, was sent to the Albany penitentiary for 

several months. I saw him on his trial in the 

court-room in the post-office building in New 

York City; and when he came to Bombay he at 

once attacked your hurible lecturer, asserting 

that I had been one of his foremost persecutors, 

He was received with open arms by the Theosoph- 

ista, put on their platforms, and furnished with 

the very best opportunities to attack Christianity 

in all its aspects. These Theosophists were boast- 

ing that they had drawn hundreds of pupils out 

of the missionary schools, Al) their documents 

show that one of their foremost objects is to in- 

jure the progress of Christian missions, As the 

public of India was not acquainted with Amer- 

ican vulgar infidelity, I thought it my duty to 

expose the career of this jail-bird, and I did 

80; Whereupon, of course, he and his friends 

came down upon me in great wrath. They 

sent to this country a number of lying 

t-legraphic dispatches, by which I see the 

Commonwealth of this city and several other 

papers have been misled. It was said, I be- 

lieve, that I was driven out of Bombay—all of 

which is utter falschood. The man came to one 

of my last lectures, carrying under hie coat a 

horsewhip, which he did not use. [Laughter.] 

He obtained almost no hearing in Bombay. I 

was assured that he drew several hundred pupils 

out of in Ceylon, For 

several days he was on the same ship with me; 

but he had a position in the front of the vessel 

and our paths never crossed, I have heard of 

his simiting his hand upon the table with a rage 

that almost caused the plates to drop upon the 

floor, when some one asserted that Providence 

would watch over the ship in a storm and ex- 

pressed the hope that God would bring us 

safely to port. ‘Why, doyou believe in a per- 

sonal God?" he would exclaim, ‘That super- 

stition ought to be driven out of the head of 

every sensible man.” He was everywhere in a 

rage when any man expressed any faith in God 

or in Christianity. This man obtained little 

h-aring in Japan, if any. I heard of his great 

disappointments in San Francisco; but, never- 

theless, in every city where he went he waa re- 
ceived with open arms by small coterics of athe- 
istic or spiritistic circles and by those uneasy 

classes represented by Bradlaughism, in Great 

Britain, and Ingersollism, in this country—classes 
like crooked sticks, so far from straight that 

they cannot lie «till ([Laughter.) I found 
these people in various parts of the world reading 
almost the same literature and feeding them- 
selves with the same atrociously unfair intellect- 
ual discussions. Bishop Huntington has said, 
lately, we need not greatly fear any skeptical 
movement that we cannot intellectually respect. 
For that reason, I do not feel that vulgar intidel- 
ity deserves large discussion before such an as- 
sembly as this. Nevertheless, around the whole 
world I found this one man received as a hero, 
and when he challenged me to debate, all I could 
say was that, of course, I would not suffer the 
platform which honorable gentlemen had given 
to me to be soiled by the unrepentent tracks of 
infidel jail-birds. It is no sign of discretion in a 
defender of Christianity to rush into debate, of 
which the object is to advertise vulgar infidelity, 
Everywhere I declined to do it, and, thereupon, 
most misleading dispatches were sent home con- 
cerning my position. This man, editor of the 
Truth Secker, in New York, had not been in 
Bombay a wock before the leading newspaper 
there had to call attention to the circulation of 
printed documents, promising that infamons lit- 
erature would be sold to the young, if they would 
call at acertain stroet and number, The appear- 
ance of advertisements of this atrocious moral poi- 
son at the same time with the appearance of this 
propagandist of infidelity was an occurrence of 
great significance. The Times, of India, copied 
one of Scribner's articles about the man. When 
he left prison, Serilmer published an account of 
him, and the title of the articie was ‘The 
Apotheosis of Dirt.” India thus came to under- 
stand the Theosophists, for they knew what the 
carcer of this intidel editor had been, and yet 
locked hands with him in ostentatious public at- 
tacks on Christianity. 

What I have said all this for is that I may add 
that around the whole world men are meas- 
ured by their heroes, The last news from the 
American leaders of the Theosophists of In- 
dia is that they have emigrated from Bombay, 
and have been unable to obtain any pleas- 
ant footing in Calcutta, and so have gone to 
Madras, which all through India is called the 
benighted presidency. 

Chunder Sen is a most vigorous opponent of 
theosophy and Spiritism, a6 well as of Agnosti- 
cism and Materialism, although he has a brother 
who is reputed to be a Spiritualist. Mr. Sen is 
the editor of a really able English paper, called 
The Liberal, and in it he has frequent passages 
of his own, which for devotional depth are not 
often surpassed by our best religious literature. 

BHAKTI AND YOOA. 

Conversing once with Chunder Sen, I happened 
to use the rather strange English words theoscopy 
and theopathy, as I wes emphasizing the scientific 
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and so ought to give us a constant sense of his 
omnipresence. Whatever gives a vision of God 
prompts to total, affectionate, irreversible self- 
surrender to him. That surrender itself, more 
than any other natural cause known to man, 
gives a new and inner sense of the Divine Pres- 
ence, and so theoscopy, or the seeing of God, leads 
lo theopathy, or similarity of feeling with God. 
He grasped my hand with a sudden, impulsive 
gesture, and said that these two words expressed 
ideas which lie at the very centre of his 
own of religions faith and  prac- 
tice and were infinitely dearer to him than 
life itself. They are by no means the whole 
of Christianity, however, but only one of the 
glorious vestibules to it. Inorder to show how 
grand a tomple this flaming Hindu soul can 
make of a mere vestibule, I quote the whole of 
one of his familiar sermons to his people as given 
in his own translation from Bengali ( The Liberal, 
Oct. 8th, 1882). Bhakti and Yoga, which this 
sermon discusses, may, perhaps, be translated as 
as Intense Love for God and Communion with 
God, The impassioned style of this address re- 
veals the genuineness of the spiritual emotions 
which prompted it and unveils the most charac- 
teristic and valuable part of the religious disci- 
pline of the Church of the New Dispensation. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES, 
YOGA OK COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
(Translated from Bengali.) 
(Sermon, Sunday September 24th, 1852. 

LIKE my Bhakti, my Yoga is also an acquired vir- 
tue. I was nota Yogee when I began my religious 
life. I did not know what Yoga was, had never 
heard its name, and [ never thought that I should have 
to walk in this path at any time. My only aspiration 
was to become thoroughly pure, to reform my char- 
acter, and to submit completely to the will of God. 
This was my sole religion and I never thought that 
there was anything like Yoga that should forma 
part of it. Thus did I pass the first fifteen years of 
my religious life, when, by the grace of God, my heart 
began to ve filed with Bhakti. This Bhakti grew to 
madness in course of time, and I felt, at last, that it 
was essentially necessary for me to cultivate Yoga 
to make my Bhakti lasting. The madness of love 
seemed to be very transitory, and it appeared to me 
that nothing but Yoga could keep the tire burning in 
me. I felt that, as I believed in God, I should be one 
with Him; us my heart swelled with His love, my 
eyes should behold him constantly, But Yoga was 
quite unknown in the Brahmo Somaj at that time. 
Thousands of people were drawn toward Bhakti, 
its influence was felt throughout the whole com- 
munity, but people were very slow to appreciate the 
meritsof Yoga, The tire of Bhakti easily spreads it- 
self and catches the heurts of many; but Yoga at- 
tracts very few toward it, as it is very dimMcult to 
understand and hard to quitivate, In hundreds of 
years you will find but a Handful of men devoted to 
its cultivation, Therefore, though I became a 
staunch votary of Yoga, my friends did not follow 
it. IT understood that life was not worth having if I 
were not one with my Divine Father. No precepts 
or scriptures taught me this truth; I did notread of 
Yoga in any book; a8 the grace of God descended 
in my heartin the shape of Bhakti, so did the wind 
of Yoga blow into my soul and I knew not whence it 
came. From two sides did these two things descend 
upon me as blessings of Heaven. Bhakti sweet- 
ened my Yoga and Yoga sanctified my Bhakti. 
They were twin brother and sister. Yoga without 
Bhakti ends in pantheism and Bhakt! without Yoga 
terminates in superstition. But in my life the rocks 
of Yoga are adorned with the beautiful gardens of 
Bhakti. When I open my eyes, I behold the God of 
Yoga, with one eye, and the God of Bhakti, with the 
other. I see my God in everything—in fruit and 
tree, in sun and moon, in air and light, and in fire 
and water. He is to me True and at the same time 
Beautiful. Where I saw earth and clay before, 
there Isee my God now. I did not practice any 
austerities to attain this God-Vision. I opened my 
eyes, and saw my Father everywhere and in every- 
thing. This is true Yoga. Whenever I look around 
me, | see the burning presence of my God—his in- 
finite force filling every created being, his wisdom 
manifest in the whole universe, and his heavenly 
love embracing all creatures. This vision was not 
the result of much reading or learning, but it was a 
gift of Heaven. I did not realize this in the beginning 
of my religious life; but now the fire of Divine 
Presence burns in and around me with infinite force, 
and, like a strong wind, His Presence touches my 
whole frame. My Yoga began to be deeper and 
deeper day by day and now Iam immerged into it 
day and night. I am not without him even for a 
moment, and I cannot imagine how at one time I 
was a stranger to this state. You may doubt my 
existence ; but you cannot doubt, in the least, the 
existence of God, who dwells in me. He is one with 
me. I need not offer you proofs of his existence. If 
you see me, you will see him also, You cannot deny 
the one and accept the other. God will be manifest 
to you as athing—a person. I do not believe in the 
God of books. I believe in him only whom I see 
with my own eyes, Brethren, do not believe in the 
God ef imagination; be a Yogee and a Bhakti, and 
all your wants will be removed. Where I have seen 
him you will see him also, Despair not. 

Very naturally, Chunder Sen quotes all the 
mystics, His object is to bring together all the 
devout hearts of the world. I part from this 
theme by reading, as a contrast to the sermon I 
have cited, his last and really worst production, 
and yet it shows to what the man is tending: 
CHUNDER SEN’S PROCLAMATION OF THE CHURCH 
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THE [INDE 
| be an apostle of the Church of the New Dispensa- 
| tion, which is in the holy city of Calcutta, the me- 
tropolis of Aryavarta, 

To all the great nations in the world and to the 
chief religious sects in the East and West, 


of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Mohammed, of Nanac, 
and to the various branches of the Hindu Church, 
Tothe saints and the sages, the bishops and the 
elders, the ministers and the missionaries of all 
these religious bodies : 
Grace be unto you and peace everlasting. 
Whereas, sectarian discord and atrife, schixmes 


much bitterness and unhappiness, impurity and un- 
righteousness, and even war, carnage, and blood- 
shed. 


and sister against sister in the name of religion has 
proved a fruitful source of evils and ia itself a sin 
against God and man, 

It has pleased the Holy God to send unto the world 
a message of peace and love, of harmony and recon- 
cilation, 

This New Dispensation hath He in boundless 
mercy, vouchsafed to us in the East, and we have 
been commanded to bear witness unto it among the 
nations of the earth. 

Thus saith the Lord: Sectarianism is an abomina- 
tion unto me and unbrotherliness I will not tolerate. 

I desire love and unity, and my children shall be 
of$one heart, even as I am one. 

At sundry times have I spoken through my 
prophets, and, though many and various my dispen- 
Sutions, there is unity in them. 

But the followers of these my prophets have quar- 
reled and fought, and they hate and exclude each 
other. 

The unity of Heaven’s messages have they denied 
and the science that binds and harmonizes them 
their eyes see not and their hearts ignore. 

Hear ye, men, there is one music, but many instru- 
ments; one body, but many limbs; one spirit, but 
diverse gifts; one blood, yet many nations; one 
chureh, yet many churches. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, who reconcile dif- 
ferences and establish peace, good-will, and brother- 
hood in the name of the Father. 

‘These words hath the Lord our God spoken unto 
us and His new gospel He hath revealed unto us, a 
gospel of exceeding joy. 

The Church Universal hath He already planted in 
this land, and therein are all prophets and all scrip- 
tures harmonized in beautiful synthesis. 

And these blessed tidings the loving Father hath 
charged me and my brother apostles to declare unto 
all the nations of the world, that, being of one blood, 
they may also be of one faith and rejoice in one 
Lord. 

Thus shall all discord be over, saith the Lord, and 
peace shall reign on earth. 

Humbly, therefore, I exhort you, brethern, to 
accept this new message of universal love. 

Hate not; but love ye one another and be ye one 
in spirit and in truth, even as the Father is one. 

All errors and impurities ye shall eschew, in what- 
ever church or nation they may be found; but ye 
shall hate no scripture, no prophet, no church. 

Renounce all manner of su perstition and error, in- 
fidelity and skepticism, vice and sensuality, and be 
ye pure and perfect. 

Every saint, every prophet, and every martyr ye 
shall honor and love as a man of God, 

Gather ye the wisdom of the East and the West; 
and accept and assimilate the examples of the saints 
of all ages, 

So that the most fervent devotion, the deepest 
communion, the most self-denying asceticism, the 
warmest philanthropy, the strictest Justice and ver- 
acity, and the highest purity of the best men in the 
world may be yours. 

Above all,love one another and merge al! differ- 
ences in universal brotherhood. 

Beloved brethren, accept our love and give us 
yours, and Jet the East and the West with one heart 
celebrate the jubilee of the New Dispensation. 

Let Asia, Europe, Africa, and America, with diverse 
instruments, praise the New Dispensation and sing 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

There are Unitarians, there are friends of 
merely natural religion, there are theists in the oc- 
cident, who look upon Chunder Sen as a man who 
is bringing in the religion of the future for the 
whole world, through the gate of Asia. Com- 
pared with Evangelical Christianity in India, 
the movement which Chunder Sen leads is 
a bubble. It has a certain power ; but, as Chris- 
tianity begins to obtain hold of the better edu- 
cated classes, that movement will wane in in- 
fluence. I believe that Chunder Sen deserves the 
prayers of all good men and that he may yet be 
led into a more profound knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. My objection to his method is not that 
he prays too much ; but that he studies too little. 
I should not be surprised if, in his ad- 
vanced years, he should retire to the Himalayas, 
and there, as a devotee, through a life of com- 
parative solitude and austerity and the pro- 
found inspirations of secret prayer, endeavor to 
make himself a prophet for the ages. It is in 
the man to do this. He is not a fanatic. 
A man more remarkable for religious than 
for intellectual genius, thoroughly honest, 
he is led by his moral feeling, rather than 
by this and the judgment combined. He 
will at any cost try to push his effort for the 
unification of the religions of all the race, 
America and Europe will hear more of that 
movement. Keep your eyes upon it, and offer, 
at the same time, devout prayers that Chun- 
der Sen and all his followers may be led 
into the Himalayan Hights of Sinai, and there 
see the need of an Atonement and of the New 
Birth to deliver men from the love of sin and 





from the guilt of it, 


PENDENT. 


|THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS ; 


To the followers of Moses, of Jesus, of Buddha, | 


and enmities prevail in our Father’s family, causing , 


Whereas, this setting of brother against brother | 














Sanitary. 
Is 
CONSUMPTION CONTAGIOUS! 


Tue practical questions both in preventive and 
remedial medicine which now press themselves 
upon the attention of the practitioner, are so 
numerous, that it is only by having before us 
the great outlines which mark the progress, that 
we canat allestimate those hygienic and ther- 
apeutical methods which are suggested or tried. 
Recently the medical world has been stirred to 
intense interest over a discovery of Professor 
Koch’s, which, if fully sustained, promises to be 
of great import in its relation to the most fatal 
of all human diseases. It is not a very new thing 
to connect disease with an infective particle 
which has a parasitical character, cither animal 
or vegetative. The little animaleule which 
causes the itch, has been found to illustrate 
many cther diseases which have their origin, 
propagation, and severity directly dependeat upon 
a minute insect in some stage of its 
development. The study of all these as related 
to human life is quite as interesting as any of 
the studies of insects as they effect 
trees, fruits, vegetables, or flowers. It is 
more recently that we have come to recognize 
how much vegetable growth occurs with or con- 
stitutes disease, and how, either by its rapid 
proliferation and decay, or by its mechanical 
plugging, it becomes the intensest element in 
the gravity of many diseases. Such diseases as 
Thrush, Muguet, etc. have long been known as 
of this type. But more recently the appearance 
of some form of Bacillus in so many diseases has 
thoroughly aroused and interested not only all 
physicians, but all students of animal and vege- 
table life ; its conditions and its effects. It was 
a great step forward wheu in anthrax and in 
relapsing fever the peculiar or pathognomic 
form of Bacillus was discovered, so that, finding 
it, we could thus assure the diagnosis of the dis- 
ease. The recent use made by Koch of gela- 
tine as a means of bringing together this vege- 
table growth and showing it in its methods of 
propagation opens a field of almost boundless 
expectation. The action of this gelatine is this: 
‘When soluble or unobserved matter develops 
from the organic matter of the water, and makes 
itself visible in a solid and insoluble form, it does 
not fall to the bottom; but each active point 
shows around it the sphere of its activity, and 
that sphere is observed and remains long enough 
for the gelatine to show us the whole action, so 
far as the more striking results are concerned.” 
Few recent discoveries have created a wider and 
more profound sensation than that of the Tuber- 
cle Bacillus, for which Koch certainly deserves 
the high credit he has received, although the 
discovery had been worked toward by many 
investigators and was made independent- 
ly by Baumgarten. The organisms of tub- 
ercle (or consumption) have given pathol- 
ogists in all countries abundant work, and 
we may expect soon to have some definite facts 
bearing on its practical value, in addition to the 
technical facts regarding methods of observa- 
tion, which have been abundantly supplied. It 
is now, we may say, no longer doubtful that 
specific organisms are to be found in connection 
with tubercular disease. The two points of most 
interest in regard thereto are whether these are 
a cause or a consequence of the morbid changes 
which arise from other conditions or accidents, 
and whether this Bacillus derived from others 
and finding lodgment on the pulmonary tissue is 
capable of propagating the disease. With regard 
to this and many other diseases in which spores 
are found we regard it as still a very open ques- 
tion whether the multiplication of spores is not 
merely a conservative element of vegetable life, 
by which it attempts to dispose of the morbid 
organic refuse of animal life. No wonder that, 
because of our errors and of the accumulation of 
débris, the attempt is sometimes a failure, to the 
extent of itself becoming an obstacle or com- 
plication, and so a disease. If so, it is not the 
only case in which that which is conservative 
becomes destructive, because of the deep-seated 
and pervasive evil which it attempts to relieve. 
Already Balmer and Fraentzel have shown that, 
in the examination of the expectoration in 120 
cases of consumption, they found the Bacillus 
Tuberculosis in all, while in cases of bronchitis 
or other lung lesions these were absent. Not 
only did it thus aid in diagnosis, but the number 
and the changes taking place in them seem to 
indicate the type of the disease. If so, these ex- 
aminations of sputa will be of essential aid in 
determining the character and progress of the 
disease. 

The other question, whether the Bacillus or in- 
fective particle or spore thus produced can be 
conveyed to a sound lung, and there set up 
destructive disease in the form of tuberculous 
deposit, is of intense interest and importance, 
That the breathing of the bad air of a consump- 
tive, or the living in rooms and barracks where 
the dry sputa and other secretions mingle with 
the air of a room is bad and may be one of the 
general causes of consumption is unquestionable. 
But many now go further, and say that the Tuber- 
cle Bacillus may be inhaled, and so transplanted 
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in a lung which 
had not before been affected. There are many 
facts which seem to show that some persons are 
more susceptible than others, and that some in 
constant attendance upon phthisical patients are 
apt to acquire the disease. It is not difficult to 
guard against such exposure and disinfectants 
in the mouth and throat may be of great service, 
It is probable that before very long we shall hay; 
more light on this vexed question. If it is found 
that consumption is sometimes thus communi- 
cated, we shall not fail to check its ravages by the 
use of such hygienic methods as will very much 
limit risk from such a source. 


Biblical Research. 


WuiLe the number and weight of authorities 
are in favor of Tell Him as the site of Caper- 
nawm, the chief difficulty in regard to the place 
is the absence of any spring corresponding to 
the remarkable fountain of Capernaum, “ a most 
fertile fountain,” watering the country of Gen- 
nesaret, described by Josephus, The advocates 
of Capernaum at Khin Minyeh have claimed the 
group of springs at Tabighah, between Minyeh 
and Tell Him, for this fountain. These springs 
are not in the Plain of Gennesaret, but by the 
lakeside to the north and separated from the 
**Gennesaret country” by a rocky promontory. 
Nevertheless, it has been fancied that the water 
of the principal Tabighah fountain was walled up 
in a reservoir of masonry and conveyed by an 
aqueduct, partly rock-cut, round the Minyeh cliff, 
and delivered upon the plain, for purposes of 
irrigation. This has been imagined, in face of 
the fact that there were already several good 
springs inand above the plain, which abundantly 
watered it, the Round Fountain, affording a sup- 
ply which might be more readily employed for 
its irrigation, and the ’Ain et-Tin, at its side, ad- 
mitting of being damned up in like manner and 
to equal clevation; so that there was really no 
necessity for bringing in foreign sources, at the 
labor and cost of nearly a mile of acqueduct, 
partly hewn out of solid rock, At the recent 
visit of the two sons of the Prince of Wales 
to this country, special investigation was 
bestowed on the masonry of the Tabighah 
Springs, and the quest was made of any 
acqueduct leading thence to the plain of 
Gennesaret. The results would appear to se ttle 
the matter with even the partisans of Khan 
Minyeh. The total length of the rock-cut pas- 
sage round the promontory is found to be four 
hundred and fifty feet, the width from four to 
six feet, and the depth of the channel in places 
about thirty feet ; but in general not more than 
three to six feet on the lower side. The chan- 
nel is not quite level at the bottom and descends 
at both ends in a slope of about one-fourth of a 
degree from horizontal. To the northeast a 
paved path continues from the cut, leading down 
to the shore of the lake. There are no remains 
of cement on the sides or the bed of the chan- 
nel, as would be expected in an aqueduct, such 
cement often remaining almost perfect in water- 
channels older than the work at Minyeh. The 
same northeast end of this channel, more than 
half a mile from the springs, stands ten or 
twenty feet above the top of the reser- 
voir of Birket ’Ali, that of the chief fount- 
ain at Tabighah. Between the passage 
group of fountains there are no 
traces of any aqueduct, which would have to 
run ona wall or on piers of masonry of con- 
siderable hight, and could never have existed 
without leaving some remains behind, Obser- 
vation and search show that the rock-cut chan- 
nel round the cliff and the Tabighah fountains 
had no uniting link, no connection whatever 
with one another. The conclusion was clear 
that the passage was intended for a road, to 
avoid the necessity of climbing over the 
promontory, the cutting of which saved an 
ascent of more than two hundred feet, with- 
out which there was no_ possibility of 
rounding the cliff, jutting out as it does into 
the lake. Rock-cut acqueducts generally are 
much narrower than this roadway, having a 
width of only about two feet on an average. 
Moreover, the character of the masonry at the 
fountains is wholly modern. The spring-head is 
enclosed in a circular tower, about fifteen feet 
high, whence it was originally conducted to a 
polygonal pool, Birket ’Ali, built against the face 
of the cliff and enclosing another spring ; but 
now, the water-tower having become under- 
mined, the stream flows through a breach at the 
base of the wall, running away from the Birket 
to a dam more recent still, from which it is con- 
veyed, by an acqueduct of late construction, to 4 
native mill, working close to the border of the 
lake. The walls of the octagonal reservoir, 
Birket Ali, are built of small stones of basalt, 
and, with the mortar employed, are new, rather 
than old. A double channel leads from the 
reservoir to a pair of double shafts, which evi- 
dently formed shoots for a small mill, now de- 
stroyed. The plain purpose for which the pool 
was constructed was to obtain a head of water 
for such a mill, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that any acqueduct other than that leading 
to its mill ever existed. The descendants of 
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Dhahr et ‘Amr, the famous Galilean chief, 
through his son, ‘Ali, claim that the Tabighah 
mills were built by their family, bearing the 
name of the son to this day;and the work cor- 
roborates their claim, being, to all appearance, 
Arabic in character. There is no indication 
going to show that these springs were ever 
dammed up to a level higher than that of the 
present reservoir, which does not reach the 
elevation of the rock-cut passage at any time, 
much less at a period so remote as that of the 
Christian Era. No traces of antiquity were dis- 
coverable anywhere. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that the water of the Tabighah fount- 
ains was never used to irrigate the plain of 
Gennesaret and that these springs are not the 
fountain of Capernaum mentioned by Josephus. 


. . 
Science. 

In these modern times, when, science is 60 
widely cultivated, it is surprising to note how 
slowly it often spreads among those who might 
be the most benefited by its teachings. In agri- 

culture especially the progress of scientific 
knowletige seems unaccountably slow. In the 
proceedings of numerous conventions and state 
reports which come before us are discussions of 
practical affairs, ending in nothing seeming to le 
positively known, when a reference to the teach- 
ings of science would at once settle the question. 
Here before us as we write are discussions on the 
best methods of killing weeds, and the influence 
.of pruning on the growth of trees; no one 
seeming to have an idea agreeing with his neigh- 
bors, when that which has been well defined by 
vegetable physiologists would at once settle the 
. questions discussed. It is well known that when 
the leaves are taken from trees or plants they are 
injured. If the new growth of leaves be again 
taken off, the plant is more weakened ; and, if the 
third crop in the season be taken off, the plant will 
probably die at once. The most persistent weeds, 
like the Canada thistle, must of necessity be soon 
. destroyed if the leaves are destroyed before they 
have had time to elaborate food for new growth. 
Hence, mulberry trees from which the leaves are 
wonstantly gathered will, in time, have weakened 
constitutions, and trees propagated from them 
will in time be liable to disease and com- 
municate the disease to worms fed on them. 
Trees are often headed back, to make them grow 
strong, especially along streets or drives ; and, 
as the upper branches do seem to grow strongly 
the next season, the belief seems to be contirmed. 
But the trees get diseased in a few years after- 
ward and generally dwindle away ; and the why 
and wherefore of all this has caused thousands 
on thousands of pages to be printed in these re- 
ports. The physiologist tells them that, when a 
tree is severely pruned, roots die in proportion, 
and the strong growth of a few branches is only 
because they feed on the food intended for 
hundreds of branches and which was stored in 
the trunk of the tree. Frequently immense in- 
jury is done through ignorance of scientific 
truths. Before us is a statement that large 
paper-mills in Jamaica have had to close because 
the bamboo with which they were fed has ceased 
to grow. It is cut down annually, while green, 
and the roots, not having the full benctit of the 
leaves, push up weaker stems the next year; and 
this is repeated every year, till the plants die en- 
tirely away. Government is to be called on to 
prevent extermination. A better plan would be 
to distribute a pamphlet with physiological laws 
of growth clearly stated. 


....Dr. Jessen, professor of botany, according 
tothe Forst und Jagd Zeitung, resurrects the old 
idea of Thomas Andrew Knight that a tree is 
only an individual, and that all individuals have, 
in the economy of Nature, only a definite time to 
live, though too many “die before their natural 
time.” A tree raised from a graft or cutting is, 
therefore, but a part of the same individuality, 
and cannot live longer than the individual could 
under the most favorable conditions. This is 
the foundation of the horticultural doctrin« 
that “‘ varieties wear out.” A plant raised from 
seed is better in some horticultural aspects, and 
gardeners then continue this plant by cuttings 
or grafts from it. There is no doubt that many 
varieties so propagated do, in time, become 
diseased ; but in America, at least, the physio- 
logical point connected with ‘individuality ” 
is by no means generally conceded. But Prof. 
Jessen, taking this as a fact, attempts to apply 
it to the attack of the insect pest, Phylloxera, 
on the gr@pe vine, and sees, in the propagation 
of the grape continuously from cuttings, why it 
is “liable to the ravages of_the Phylloxera.” 
As a matter of fact, it is well known in the 
United States that the Phylloxera is found on 
wild American grape vines, which are, of course, 
all from seed ; and it is also a fact that seedling 
varieties, not a dozen years old, and which have 
surely not reached the *‘allotted term of vinal 
life,” are often nearly annihilated by attacks of 
the insect ; while some very old varieties are in- 
jured in but a slight degree. The idea, also, em- 
bodied in Prof. Jessen’s views, that plants must 
be first diseased before insects will feed on 
them, is not held in America by any large body 
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Fine Arts. 

In its race with itself (for it must race with 
itself, since it has no other worthy competitor) | 
the Society of Art annually comes out ahead, | 
It invariably beats its own record. Its report 
is always a live document. This year it is spe- | 
cially so. It chronicles a great amount of work | 
done and excellently well done. There is good, 
sound, practical common sense underlying the | 
entire effort of this Society. Let us glance at | 
the figures of the report. Three thousand con- 
tributors on the Society's books, being an in- 
crease of 365-—one for every day in the year. To 
them #20,219 has been paid; 487 lessons in 
china painting have been given; 182 in water 
colors ; 64 in oil painting ; 40 in tapestry paint- 
ing; and, best showing of all, 551 in drawing. 
There has been a steady increase in the needle- 
work department. Three hundred and thirty- 
nine orders have been given: for work, to be de- 
signed and finished in the work-rooms, besides 
innumerable orders for stamping and prepared 
work ; but, with all this showing and much more, 
the annual subscription has fallen off. This should 
not be. There is no better philanthrophy than 
to tell people to help themselves, and that is 
what the tociety of Decorative Art successfully 
strives todo. The management of this Society 
has been so wise that it should never appeal 
in vain for funds. It has just begun a system 
of instruction in the industrial minor arts; it 
has free classes for the mission schools and poor 
children of the city. It is felt, the report says, 
“that the rudiments of drawing and design 
should be the starting point; but, as soon as 
practicable, classes in needlework, modeling, 
wood carving, brass-hammering, mosaic work, 
ete. will be formed. The object of these classes 
is not to make artists, but to train eye and hand 
80 that the pupils may become good artisans and 
useful working-girls ; to train them to be taught, 
in order that when they are sent adrift on the 
world they will have some ent, some intelli- 
gence within them, which shall govern the 
choice of their occupation.” This is wise, and 
those who love art should not let this work suf- 
fer for lack of money. 

...-There are few places more delightful than 
astudio, Even when arranged for a reception, 
with all the properties dusted, and all the chairs 
and tables set straight, and all the studies hid- 
den behind draperies, a studio is a pleasant 
place. No wonder that people like the studio re- 
ceptions. No wonder that the joint receptions at 
the Association and at the Sherwood buildings 
should have brought together a crowd, for, in 
addition to delightful studios, there were some 
superb pictures to be seen. At the Sherwood 
many found the center of interest in Mrs. Sanford 


| never issued many invitations. Any request for 


| made profuse apologies and forwarded a whole 


2 evsonalities, | 


A Dvurtcu baron has recently died at Nice, 
where he lived and made a great show with the 
gigantic fortune he had laid up while a railway 
contractor in Russia. He was wont to give the most 
extravagant musicals; but, strangely enough, 
was exceedingly chary of his hospitality and 





an invitation, even on the part of the best-known 
or most distinguished of his acquaintances was | 


| greeted with marked rudeness and almost in- | 


variably refused. Once or twice this style of 
action met with itsown punishment. On one 
occasion he had sent an invitation to Prince 
Oscar, of Sweden, and afterward received from 
that gentleman's chamberlain a request for 
cards of invitation for the Count de 8 and 
his danghter. “I have no cards to throw away 
on wandering tourists” was the curt response 
to the request. Thereupon Prince Oscar sent 
back his own card of invitation, an action which 
induced the baron to look a little further into 
the matter. What was his horror on discover- 
ing that the so-called Count de 8 was no 
other than the ex-King of Hanover, then travel- 
ing incognito, with his daughter. The baron 


package of invitations, but no notice whatever 
was taken of either. 


..Many examples have been given of the 
superstition of great men. Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Dr. Johnson, Pascal were all more superstitious 
than the first man you may chance to meet. Of 
living men Prince Bismarck has many storics of 
superstition to answer for. He would not nego- 
tiate the surrender of Italy on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, it is said, because that was the date of Hoch- 
kirch and Jena. He has the ancient dislike of 
Friday ; *‘ he will not start on a Friday, nor sign 
any important document on that day of the 
week,” writes Dr. Busch. Bismarck hesitated, ac- 
cording to report, about accepting the title of 
Count, because there had been a great mortality 
among counts in Pomerania. Perhaps he fancies 
that the curse of Sidonia, the Sorceress, ix still 
upon the noble house of the land. He is said to 
have predicted the day, month, and year of his 
own death, as many persons are fabled to have 
done successfully. There is even a dash of the 
astrologer in the Prince, and he commends those 
who get their hair cut when the moon is waxing. 


But this is a common German snperstition, and 
not to be laid at the door of the great Bismarck 
alone. 


.Lady Mandeville, as every one knows, was 
the beautiful Miss Yznaga, of New York, who 
created a sensation in London and other foreign 
cities as the famous American beauty. She has 





R. Gifford’s rooms, where many of Mr. Gifford’s 
best works were to be seen, with admirabk 
selections from the works of his brother artists, 
who loved him so well. Harry Chase, whose 
marine pictures are so strong and full of the spirit 
and life of the sea, gave his visitors a look at his 
Academy pictures, and he has certainly never 
painted anything better in atmospheric qualities 
than his ‘‘ Summer Morning, French Coast.” It 
is Summer and it is morning, and the coast is so 
unmistakably French that the picture names 
itself. KR. M. Shurtleff showed his Academy 
picture, “In the Wild Woods.” It is a 
picture that merits more study than was 
possible in the crowded studio. It will be seen at 
better advantage in the Academy. At the 
Association Building Reception the best phases 
of academic methods seemed to prevail in 
most studios. One often wonders how the 
Academy ever had so much prestige as it has, 
and a possible explanation is found in Mr. Bris- 
tol’s work, for he makes admirable pictures, in 
spite of rather conventional methods. His scenes 
among the Berkshire Hilis are full of light and 
life and truth ; like Nature herself, in her ordi- 
nary moods, restful and tender. Geo, H. Story, 
has put a good deal of life and better than good 
drawing and expression into his ‘‘ Winning 
Hand,” a study of card players that will go to 
the Academy. All the studio receptions have been 
excellently managed, and the pictures shown 
indicate that the Academy Exhibition will be 
above the average of other years. 

....The American Art Galleries in Union 
Square have always been well managed and have 
always been popular. Exhibitions held there 
have been generally successful in point of excel- 
lence and in the matter of patronage. So, also, 
have the salesrooms of Mr. Thos. E. Kirby 
been an art center upon which connoisseurs 
have looked with satisfaction. Mr. Kirby has 
shown himself to be aman of excellent judg- 
ment in things pertaining to art. And now Mr. 
Kirby has combined forces with Mr. James F. 
Sutton and R. Austen Robertson, and these 
three excellent specialists will all turn their 
efforts toward making the American Art Galler- 
ies three-fold more interesting than ever. They 
certainly have abundant resources at their com- 
mand. They are known to collectors and deal- 
ere the world over, and will certainly be able to 
bring together some famous collections. It is 
wishing good to Art to wish these enterprising 
gentlemen most full and complete success, and 





of scientific men. 
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twin girls, who are as much alike as Girofle 
and Girofla and have to wear different colored 
ribbons, that they may be distinguished apart, 
On one occasion the Queen, desiring to see Lord 
| Mandeville’s twins, arranged that they should 
be brought to Windsor Castle. The children 
were told to be very respectful, to bow low and 
kiss the Queen’s hand, and were thought to be 
proficient in their lesson. But the little misses 
were not awed by the presence of royalty (what 
four-year-old is?), and, as they were presented, 
one rushed to the Queen, put her arms around 
her neck, and gave her a hug anda kiss, The 
story gocs that the child stood beside Queen Vic- 
toria, and, pulling at her dress, said: ‘Say, 
Queen, won't you give me a bun?’ Victoria 
was delighted and enjoyed the scene more than 
those who had spent their time in training the 
little minxes. 


.. Here is a little anecdote about poor Dore. 
One day, at Ischl, a peasant’s wedding gave him 
the idea of an exquisitely pretty sketch. On 
finishing his drawing, he closed his album, put 
it in the pocket of his paletot, and walked home 
to his hotel. After dinner the album had dis- 
appeared. Neither the host nor the waiters knew 
anything aboutit. Doré went to bed furious, 
In the morning he received a parcel and an 
anonymous letter to the following effect; ‘Sir: 
Knowing you would not sell your album, I robbed 
you of it (that last sketch of yours being quite 
irresistible); but that in order that you should 
not take me for a common thief, I beg your 
acceptance of the accompanying ‘traveler's staff.’” 
Doré opened the parcel. It contained a cane, 
with a gold head, encrusted with precious stones — 
really a princely gift. He was never able to 
ascertain the name of the donor. 

..In the whole of Russia there are not more 
than about 14,000 doctors, properly so called, 
The Empress has given particular attention to 
the inadequacy of medical aid in contending 
against the enormous spread of disease, and 
recently, when the Government, instigated by 
the Minister of War, determined upon abolishing 
medical schools for women, as a precaution 
against female Nihilism, Her Majesty distinctly 
expressed herself against the measure. As soon 
as it was known that the Empress nized the 
necessity of female medical education, » sUmS 
of money flowed in from all parts to support the 
threatened institutions. 


....The venerable Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College, has met the Senior Class eight hours 
each week since the middle of October and in- 
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Ministerial Register. 


* BAPTIST. 


Watnace H., Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
called to First ch., New Haven, Conn. 


GOW, G. B., D.D., Brattleboro, Vt., called 


to Glens Falla, N. Y. 


GUBLEMAN, Henry, died in Jersey City, N: J., 


March Ist, aged 72. 


WALSH, A. Stewart, D. D., called to West 


Thirty-third Street ch., New York City. 
WILLIAMS, Aubert, for fifteen years mission- 
ary in India, died recently in Carmarthen, 
Wales. 

WOODWORTH, A. B., Newark, N. J., resigns 
pastorate of Mt, Pleasant ch. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BURNELL, Artur T., ord. at Laramie, W. T. 

CRAWFORD, Wituiam, Washington, Conn., 

called to Sparta, Wis. 

FISK, F. L., Chicago Seminary, called to Kear- 

ney, Neb, 

HAGER, C. R., ord, as foreign missionary in 

San Francisco, Cal. 

LADD, Henry M., Danbury, called to Stratford, 

Conn, 

MARLOW, R. T., Brookline, Mo., called to Rogers, 
rk. 


POPE, CHARLE® H., accepts call to Farmington, 
Me, 


PRESCOTT, Hannison, called to Alton, N. H. 
ROBERTSON, A., Buda, TL, called to Thomas- 


ton, Me, 

TAYLOR, Georak E., accepts call to Clay Center, 
Neb. 

TOBEY, Rurvus B., Harwich, called to Oxford, 
Mass. 


TUTTLE, J. E., Yale Seminary, accepta call t 
Westport, Conn, 

WILDEY, Joun E., ord. in Meredith, N. H, 
WELLMAN, J. W., D. D., Malden, Mana,, resigns, 
to take effect March 25th, 


FREE BAPTIST. 
BASSETT, Canouine A,, closes her pastorate in 
West Falls, N. Y. 
BICKFORD, L, P., North Seriba, accepta call t 
Scottsburgh, N. Y 
JOY, W., settles in Depauville, N. Y. 
MALVERN, Lewis, inst. in Laconia, N. H,. 
MUSGROVE, Cizorae N,, ord. in Belmont, N. H 
PRESTON, R. L. D., Fort Jackson, N. Y 
resigns, 
WALKER, Win.iaM, accepts call to East Ham 
lin, N.Y. 
LUTHERAN, 


APPLE, B. F., called to Lebanon, Penn. 

MILLER, H. B., settles in Leetonia, O. 

MOBER, A. D. L., removes to Guilford County, 
N.C, 


OSWALD, F. W., Boonville, accepts call te 
Leonard Street ch,, Brooklyn, N, Y 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRYANT, Witwiam, Argyle, N. Y., resigns, 

CAIN, Gronge F., Mansfield, O., accepts call to 
Albion, N. Y. 

CHAMBERS, T, F., Wantage, N. J., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, J. Winnur, removes from Liberty 
Ind., to Scliuylerville, N, ¥ 

CLELAND, T. H., D.D., Lebanon, called to Mt, 
Sterling, Ky. 

CURTIS, Epwanrp H., called to First ch., Lin- 
coln, Neb, 

CURTIS, J. F., Moundsville, W. Va., acceptr 
call to Greene . lowa, 

GRANDY, Wi..1aM, called to Sioux City, Ia, 

LINDSLEY, Danivus D., inst. in Franklin Street, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

POLLOCK, J. F., Oxford, N. Y., resigns. 

SANSON, Tuomas A., Blairstown, N. J., resigna, 

SMITH, Henny A., Northminster Church, Phil 
adelphia, Penn., died, March Sth, aged 49. 

TYACK, Tuomas, Sparta, N. J., resigns. 

VAN DYKE, Davin, Plainwell, Mich., accepts 
call to Petersburgh, Ind, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ASHTON, James WitiiaM, Philadelphia, Penn., 
accepts call to Olean, N, Y 

CUMMINGS, C, E., ord. priest in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

GUION, Wit.1am B., becomes rector Trinity ch., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

HUTCHESON, J. T., becomes a missionary at 
Uvalde, Texas. 

JENNER, A. G. E., Pekin, IL, goes to work at 
Bastrop, Texas. 

MANSON, ©. M. C., ord. priest in St. Louis, Mo, 

SLEIGHT, ©. L., ord. priest at Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 


STARKWEATHER, C. 8., ord. priest at Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis, 


REFORMED, 


DE BAUN, Jonn, called to Fonda, N. Y. 

HUYSER, G., accepts call to Second ch., Pella, 
Iowa. 

KREMER, J., called to Zeeland, Mich. 


MARTYN, Canrzos, inst. in Bloomingdale ch., 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRISTOL, D. W., D.D. (Methodist), died recent 
ly at Kyracuse, N. Y., aged 70. 
CLARKE, Lyman, inet. in Unitarian ch., Ayer, 


DeNORMANDIE, James, inst. in Unitarian ch. 
Roxbury, 

HANNABERRY, Josern, Ref. (German) Ch. 
died recently in Ridgeley, Md. 

HOWE, C. L, F., Central New York Conf. (Meth 
odist), died recently at Cazenovia, N. Y. 

REAM, 8., inst. in Ref. (German) ch., Tremon 








structed them in philosophy. 
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Tue Fifth Concert by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York took place under fully the 
imposing conditions anticipated on Saturday 
night. The following was the ‘ Memorial Pro- 
gram” given in remembrance of the greatest of 
musicians since the day of that other and never- 
excelled master, whose immortal Symphony end- 
ed the entertainment so fittingly : 


A “ Faust” Overture suaheseesenes Wagner. 
Scene: The Farewell of Wotan and the 
Rising of the Magic Fire (from “ Die 
Walkire ”)...... Wagner. 


Suq/ried’s Funeral March (from Die Gotter- 


GAMIIMOTUDE) . «2.00 cceccececceceee cone Wagner, 
Symphony III, “ Eroica”...............++- Beethoven, 
The Academy filled carly. The quiet with 


which so enormous a crowd distributed itself was 
rignificant. The with such a 
program and under such circumstances, must 
have excited the noblest anticipations. 


whole occasion, 
The or- 
chestra, enlarged for the occasion, completely 
filled the stage and was of truly festival propor- 
tions, Their performance on this great night 
was of an extraordinary character, From the 
first note of the mysterious “ Faust” Overture, 
throughout the 
two 


polyphonic harmonies of the 
lyric scenes from the ‘ Nibelun- 
gen Ring,” to the last crashing chords of the Sym- 
phony they seemed to be carried along by a wave 
of fiery enthusiasm which the thrilled audience 
could not help catching. Mr. Remmertz appeared 
to excellent advantage asthe rough, yet tender- 
hearted Wo/lan, singing the text with much vig- 
or and yet sympathy. The rendering of the im- 
mortal “ Eroica” (whose title and scope seemed 
this evening #o happily to apply to the long- 
battling and finally triumphant 
never been surpassed here, 
as that 


colossal 


Wagner) has 
Such performances 
by the Society two years ago of the 
Ninth Symphony, by the May Festival orchestra 
last Spring in the ‘Wagner Matinée,” and of 
Saturday night, cannot be 
present, 


forgotten by any 
It would not be easy to say which was 
the greater or most calculated to awaken start- 
ling thoughts upon the possibilities of orchestral 
performance in the future. Such a 
forms the worthiest requiem for the mighty 
spirit who did so much to elevate the position 
and scope of the modern orchestra; who must, 
indeed, be ever 
** epoch-maker,” 


concert 


reckoned as its third great 
Herr Wagner became an hon- 
orary member of the society in the year 1873. 
Keenly recognizing the earnest and successful 
efforts of the present conductor to obtain a 
strong foothold for his music in America he was 
much gratified by his election dnd wrote on the 
occasion the accompanying letter to the secre- 
tary. 

‘* My Dear Sir: 

While | eXpress my sincere thanks for your com- 
munication regarding the honor conferred upon me 
in New York, I also beg you kindly to apprise the re- 
spected Philharmonic Society how highly I esteem 
the distinction which I have received at their hands. 
To have won friends, whose sympathy makes the 
new—alas! to me strange world—appear as my 
spirit’s home, I must regard as a most gratifying 
reward for my labors there in the cause of art. Ke- 
turning these friends my hearty and grateful recog- 
nition, [ subscribe myself yours and the members’ of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, most re- 
apectfully and devotedly, 

RICHARD WAGNER. 

Baireuth, Apri! 4th, 1873. 

...-Mr. Rafael Joseffy ended his series of con- 
certs, given in connection with Mr. Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra, on Thursday night. 
The program we subjoin : 

Overture, “ Magic Flute”,.............. 
Concerto in E flat, No. 5..... oe 
Interlude, Invocation of the Alpen- 


.W. A, Mozart 
... «+e Beethoven 





ee CNS Divccccccceccesccssncesl Schumann 
(Marcia Fantastico and Scherzo....W. Bargiel 
| Prelude et Impromptu........Franz Korbay 


Piano | Mazurka and Prelude, D flat.... Fred. Chopin 
Solos. } GNOMENFEIMEN. .......eccsecccees Franz Liazt 
Fantasia, “ Midsummer Night's 


TI bebe nt aden canine Mendelasohn-Liazt 
Waldweben (“Siegfried”) IT Act........... R. Wagner 
Becond Concerto IM A......ceccee. seccccesesecs Liazt 


The two signal successes of the evening, 
though not easy to set apart in an entertainment 
where each number wrought the audience to en- 
thusiasm, were the pianist’s playing of the Liszt 
Fantasia on Midsummer Night's Dream themes 
and the same composer's tremendously dramatic 
Concerto, The extraordinary lightness and 
flexibility of Mr. Joseffy’s touch and his apparent- 
ly inexhaustible powers of execution were by such 
means remarkably contrasted with his power and 
a broad and impassioned musical conception. 
He has made vast advances in the last respect 
since earlier seasons, and has shown the public 
and the critics that he has not simply a magical 
touch and a perfection of technique that dazzles 
and bewilders, but artistic intelligence in an 
eminent degree. His series of concerts, just 
closed, must have been of incalculable benefit 
to hundreds who wish to study masterworks for 
piano and orchestra by listening to their best 
interpretations ; and each program has been so 
wisely arranged, the selections for the orchestra 
alone have been so tasteful, and the playing of 
Mr. Thomas’s band so admirable that from 
evening to evening there has been no flaw to 
mar any one’s complete enjoyment, Mr. Joseffy 
received four recalls at the end of the piano 











7. ts a ! 
solos this evening, besides being presented with | 


a rich silver wreath. Not long since the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York conferred upon 
him an honorary membership, a tribute of regard 
which has been paid to few of even the most dis- 
tinguished foreign artists, 
atl 

Tue week began with the Memorial Concert to 
Richard Wagner, given upon Monday evening, 
under the auspices of many well-known gentle- 
men of the city, at the Academy of Music. Dr. 
Damrosch conducted an orchestra numbering 
one hundred musicians, and Mile. Rossini, Mes- 
dames Scalchi, and Martinez, and Signor Mierz- 
winski assisted. Owing to the injudiciously high 
price asked for a reserved seat and the further 
reservation of nearly the whole house, the audi- 
ence standing in lines around the edge of the 
tiers before the performance began (which was 
not until twenty minutes beyond the advertised 
time) outnumbered those seated. Later in the 
evening the parquet appeared better filled, but 
the entertainment could not have realized a large 
addition for the Baireuth Fund. Nor was the 
performance a remarkable artistic success. The 
playing of the overture to “Tannhiiuser” and of 
the Vorspiel to “ Tristan” was thoroughly excel- 
lent ; but the orchestral selections from ‘* Lohen- 
grin, ** Die Meistersinger,” and the famous “ Ride 
of the Walkiiren” were rendered in an ineffective 
manner, As to the vocalists, in spite of their 
evident appreciation of Wagner’s music and care 
in singing it, Mile. Rossini, Mme. Sealchi, and 


Signor Mierzwinski gave labored and unimpres- | 


sive renderings of their respective selections. 
Mme. Martinez alone deserves praise for 
her broad and impassioned singing of Isolde’s 
trying death-music. The orchestra supported her 
finely and she merited the double recall she 
received. There was much enthusiasm during 
the evening. Nearly all the artists were sum- 
moned back to the stage, again and again, and Dr. 
Damrosch received every token of the public’s 
regard and appreciation of his efforts and talents. 
A bust of the dead composer appropriately 
adorned the stage. 

....The Oratorio Society gave one of their 
finest porformances since organization, upon 
Wednesday evening, before a brilliant and de- 
lighted assembly. Mendelssohn’s ** Elijah” was 
presented (in place of Bach’s “ Matthaus Passion- 
Musik” for reasons duly promulgated), the 
soloists being Mme. Gabriella Boema, Miss Emily 
Winant, Mrs, O. H. Fellows, Mrs, J. F. Kirpal, 
Mr. Jules Jordan, Mr. H. Bersin, Mr. Emile 
Coletti, and Mr. Max Heinrich, the latter under- 
taking the title réle, This performance of Men- 
delssohn’s admired work was strong, smooth, and 
notably even in excellence. Mme. Boema made 
a complete success, her true, rich, and dramatic 
voice being heard to fine advantage. Coming to 
this city a stranger, she has quickly taken an 
honorable position before the public. Mr. Max 
Heinrich was naturally the central figure of the 
night, adding in an important degree, by his 
superb performance of all the music allotted to 
the prophet, to his growing reputation here. 
His singing of the famous prayer, “‘ Lord, God 
of Abraham,” was a triumph, with such musical 
dignity, moving expression, and purity of voice 
was it uttered. Mr. Jules Jordan’s tenor seemed 
a good deal fresher and somewhat fuller than 
usual, He rendered the old and favorite aria, 
**O rest in the Lord,” in an artistic manner and 
with less vibrato than one has learned to expect 
from him. Repose in singing Mr. Jordan has 
too long lacked. The minor solo passages in the 
oratorio were all carefully and acceptably ex- 
ecuted. Miss Winant’s voice is a golden wine 
that needs no bush. The chorus was in splendid 
spirit and voice from beginning to end of the 
performance, and the dramatic scene with the 
priests of Baal on Mount Carmel and the con- 
clusion of the oratorio were sung with really 
thrilling expression and power. The orchestra 
was also completely satisfactory. Dr. Damrosch 
must have received many congratulations on so 
strong and enjoyable a revival of a standard 
work. 


Professor Locke Richardson is again entertain- 
ing the admirers of artistic elocution and the 
large body of Shakesperian students in our city 
by another of his too-short series of readings 
from the great poet. The value and charm of 
these entertainments can scarcely be overpraised. 
Professor Richardson is one. of the few prefes- 
sional readers whose cultivation of voice, long 
study, and judgment as to the precise amount of 
dramatic expression and action appropriate to 
his elocution render such mornings with his 
audiences delightful, an aid to the intellect of 
the literary scholar, and most helpful to the pri- 
vate or public speaker. His discriminating con- 
ception of the characters of Shakespeare is sur- 


passed by few of our eminent actors (to which we 
shall refer at a future time) cannot be too cordi- 
ally admitted. On Saturday last “ Julius Cesar” 
was the selected play, and for day after to-morrow 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” is announced. 
The readings occur at 11 A. M., upon Saturdays 
in Chickering Hall, until April ist. 


| 
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School and College. 


Tue trustees of Columbia College, at their 
meeting in February, received from the Axssocia- 
tion for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women in New York, a petition which stated 
that the present state of public opinion, both 
here and abroad, favored admitting women to the 
same educational advantages as men, cited the 


| recent action of the Universities of Cambridge 


and London, and requested the trustees to ex- 


| tend to properly qualitied women the advantages 











....The New York Choral Society's rehearsal | 


and concert on, respectively, to-morrow after- | 


noon and Saturday evening are the leading musi- 
cal occurences of this week. Bach’s Cantata 
- irit was in Heaviness” and Schumann’s 
** Faust” will be sung, Mr. Thomas conducting. 





of Columbia College by admitting them to lec- 
tures and examinations. The petition was 
signed by about 1,400 persons. The College 
board of trustees thereupon appointed a com- 
mittee from their number to consider and report 
upon this petition. This committee submitted 
a long report at a meeting of the trustees held 
last week, stating that it was inexpedient to 
admit women into the regular classes with young 
men and declaring that the College was not in a 
financial condition to warrant it in expending 
suflicient money to found a school where women 
might be taught by the College faculty. But the 
report suggested that a course of study, which 
women might pursue outside of the College, 
should be planned after some such method as 
would include the following provisions: A. The 
announcement of a course of study to extend over 
a period of, at least, three years, and, perhaps, to 
come in as the sequel to a prior course of ele- 
mentary study, intended to lead up to it; B. 
That this course of study should be made public, 
for the information of all persons engaged in 
the elevation of young women; C. That ex- 
aminations and reviews should be heid by the 
faculty of the College, at which any young woman 
may present herself who shall have dilligently 
pursued the course prescribed ; D. That to each 
young woman sustaining such examination there 


| shall be awarded a suitable testimonial or diploma 


attesting her success. The committee asked to 
be continued with instructions to prepare a plan 
for carrying into effect the recommendations of 
the report. 


....Andrew D, White, president of Cornell 
University, says the co-education of the sexes is 
a good thing. No scandals have arisen at Cor- 
nell growing out of the system. Indeed, as re- 
gards morals, the young women have acted as a 
restraint upon the young men. The results 
have been better scholarship and better deport- 
ment. He remarks: ‘We find in the classes 
that men will outrank the women in study, and 
that two or three of them will be far ahead ; but 
we also find that, taking the class altogether, 
women have a better average—that is,a better 
general average. Taken altogether, the results 
thus far have fully realized the most sanguine 
hopes of the friends of co-education.” 


....The ninth annual report of the president 
of Boston University has recently been issued. 
It contains a survey of the year ending September 
19th, 1882. The registration of the year shows a 
total attendance of 555 students, distributed as 
follows: College of Liberal Arts, 97; College of 
Music, 33; College of Agriculture, 23; School of 
Theology, 92; School of Law, 174; School of 
Medicine, 110; School of all Sciences, 59. The 
aggregate is forty-eight more than last year. At 
the last annual commencement 141 academic 
and professional degrees and diplomas were con- 
ferred. The University furnishes to women 
equal education with the men in all courses, 


....At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College a 
committee was appointed to take steps as to the 
disposition of the property in Lewiston be- 
queathed to the school by the late 8. R. Bearee, 
the value of which is some $13,000, The insti- 
tution is in a very flourishing condition. It has 
a permanent endowment fund of about #75,000 
and its buildings and real estate are estimated at 
over #100,000, 


...-The twenty-seventh annual catalogue of 
Hillsdale College, Mich., shows the following 
summary of attendance: Literary Department, 
including Graduate, Classical, Preparatory, Norm- 
al, and English courses, 561; Theological, 32; 
Commercial and Telegraphic, 211; Music, 163 ; 
Art, 119. Deducting the names entered more 
than once, there remains a total of 751. 


....Our attention is called to a mis-statement 
recently made in THE INDEPENDENT concerning 
Mr. George 8. Fullerton. Mr. Fullerton has been 
called to the University of Pennsylvania, to 
teach Dr. Krauth’s classes in Intellectual Philoso- 
phy, and this is high honor for a young man ; 
but he has not been elected vice-president of the 
university, as was announced. 


....Professor G. Campbell, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, has been elected to the chair of moral and 
intellectual philosophy and political economy at 
Dartmouth, as successor to the Rev. Daniel J. 
Noyes, D.D., resigned. 


....The biennial report of the condition of the 
public schools of California, just issued, is not in 
all respects satisfactory. Many of the children 
of school age in that state must be growing up 
in illiteracy. 
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Pebbles, 


A MANIFEST O: a shout of surprise. 


————— 


....Not a legal tender in Maine—the bartender, 


....The rule of three is said to be for the third 
person to clear out. 

....The deaf man’s Spring joke: ‘* Man wants 
but little hear below.” 


...-At present the British 
looking out for ** Number One.” 


Government is 


....It seems natural (doesn’t it?) that when a 
man’s business gets run down he winds it up ? 


....Pat (to traveler): “ An’ is it the next train 
for Dublin ye want? Faith, that went an hour 
ago, sorr.” 


....Snoozles, the musician, is very much 
afraid that he will die, because, as he says, “ after 
Do-Ré comes Mi.” 


....°*With this bonnet the mouth is worn 
slightly open” is the wording of a sign in the 
window of a Paris modiste. 


....There are now only thirty-six cstablish- 
ments that profess to sell genuine cologne in the 
city, which gives this perfume its name. Eau! 


-*I hope you will forgive that naughiy 
girl who struck you just now, my daughter.” 
“Yes, I will, Mamma, if I don’t catch her,” was 
the innocent reply. 


....The title of the new journal, The Under- 
taker’s Assistant, is objected to, on the ground 
that it is ambiguous. The Toy Pistol is sug- 
gested as a substitute. 


....The hills by the river-side are tipped by 
the golden sunshine, but the meditative waiter 
in the summer hotel has to be tipped by the vol- 
untary contributing guest. 


....A French engineer, after a series of ex- 
periments with a loaf of bread baked by a Vassar 
College girl, now announces that the project of 
tunneling Mont Blanc is entirely practicable. 


..Alexander Gun, an officer in Scotland, 
being dismissed from his employment for mis- 
conduct, an entry was made in a book kept for 
the purp2se, as follows: “‘A. Gun discharged for 
making a false report.” 


.... Teacher:—“Can you multiply together 
concrete numbers?” (They appear uncertain.) 
Teacher: —“ What will be the product of forty 
apples multiplied by six pounds of beef?” Small 
Boy (triumphantly) :—“ Mince pies.” 


....A lady advertises that she has ‘‘a fine, 
airy, well-furnished bedroom for a gentleman 
twelve foot square.” Another has ‘‘a cheap and 
desirable suit of rooms for a respectable family 
in good repair.” Still another has ‘a hall bed- 
room for a single woman eight by twelve.” 


.. Professor: —“ My dear Madam, the progress 
of modern astronomy is astounding. We know 
the distance between the sun and the planets 
within a few thousand miles.” Madam:—“ Yes, 
Professor ; but think of it—that we know even 
the names of all these distant luminaries.” 


.... Poet :—“ But, my dear sir, it is now four 
years since you accepted my epic, and no steps 
have yet been taken to publish it.” Publisher :— 
‘Don’t be in a hurry, young man. Homer had 
to wait more than three thousand years before 
he got into print, and you will hardly claim that 
your poem is an Iliad.” 


....Frenchman (to policeman) :—‘* Monsieur 
le Gendarme, could you direct me to the 
Academy of Music?” Officer 414 (lately im- 
ported) :—‘‘ Will, yu’ll foindit on Broadway, be- 
twane Twinty-first an’ Twinty-sivinth Strate, or 
(reflectively) mebbe it’s on the noorth soide of 
Foorth Avenue, further doon.” 


.Arr.—‘‘I shan’t be gone long,” remarked 
Juniper, as he left the house the other 
evening. ‘Not going anywhere in particular ; 
only going out to take the air.” ‘‘ Be careful that 
you do not come in air-tight,” was the injunction 
of Mrs. J., whose knowledge of Juniper’s failing 
had not begotten confidence. 


....Nicolini was in Pittsburgh when he first 
saw the new five-cent piece. Eying it carefully, 
he remarked: ‘An’ zis is ze new Nickel-ini. I 
am ver’ much oblige zat ze Pittsburgh people sey 
should make ze commemorative coin for me. 
But zat picture of my wife on ze odder side, it is 
ver’ ver’ hor-ri-ble.” 


....A woman relates that she has recently sat 
beside another woman, a stranger to her, in an 
Old Colony car. As the train passed Quincy, the 
stranger pointed to the crowded burial-place, so 
near the track, and remarked, in a complacent 
tone: “I've got three of the best husbands 
layin’ there that ever a woman had.” 


....No, Joseph, the New York Steam-Heating 
Company was not formed for the purpose of 
heating steam, Steam is heated before it is 
made ; that is to say, when you heat the steam— 
no, when you make the steam—no—well, but 
don’t you know that steam is hot anyway and 
doesn’t have to be heated by a company? 
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fon Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests v/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.} 


RECENT TRAVELS SOUTH AND. 
EAST OF THE CASPIAN.* 


Iris one of the anomalies of historical 
geography that the portion of the earth’s 
surface which is assumed to have been the 
first inhabited by man has been since in- 
telligible history began shrouded in barbar- 
ism and both difficult and dangerous to 
enter. This it has been until in very re- 
cent times the new life of the age has re- 
quired these unknown wilds to be explored. 

The civilization which England is rapidly 
developing in India has found it intolerable 
to be bounded by such an impenetrable and 
portentous cloud along its frontier. 

Russia, following the impulses of its irre- 
pressible aggressiveness, has steadily ad- 
vanced its legions and its empire into this 
wilderness, and made such lodgment there 
as to force Great Britain,in alarm, to raise 
the curtain, in order, if for no other reason, 
to discover the bearing of all this aggres- 
sion on herself. When the Russian move- 
ment against the Tekkés began, in 1879, the 
apprehension of the English people as to 
it was only equaled by their ignorance of 
the country and of what interest Russia 
had in it. 

To solve these enigmas, the London Daily 
News commissioned Mr. Edmond O’Dono- 
van to enter the country, study the people, 
and follow, as he could, the movements of 
the Russian army. The particular point of 
English sensibility was the Merv, which, in 
the hazy state of European feeling about 
it, was invested with the magnificent dimen_ 
sions and splendors of a lost empire of the 
Caliphs. There is, probably, no nation on 
-arth with a larger capacity for worry, un- 
der such circumstances, than the English. 
At this particular time the Russian ad- 
vance on Merv had developed an acute at- 
tack of what the Duke of Argyle satirized, 
in his book on the subject, as ‘* Mervous- 
ness,” a witticism which Mr. Edward Stack 
heard repeated to him by a Persian officer, 
not far from Ispahan. 

Mr. O’Donovan isa first-rate observer, ex- 
perienced, a man of quick wit and firm cour- 
age, indomitable in his pluck, and with no 
end of solid sense, united to ability to seize 
his opportunity and get on in all cireumstan- 
ces, among all kinds of men. In this expe- 
dition he was to have abundant use for all 
his resources. Reaching the Caspian in 
1879, he was at first permitted to march 
with the Russian army in a brief campaign 
up the River Atrak, from its mouth to the 
southeastern corner of the Caspian Sea, to 
Chat. The campaign was not well man- 
aged and O'Donovan was afterward forbid- 
den to remain inside the Russian lines. 

The only chance now remaining to him 
was to get onto the Persian frontier, along 
which the new advance was making. To 
do this, Persian consent and protection had 
to be obtained fromthe royal capital, to 
which O’Donovan betook himself by the 
only accessible route, the long and weary 
road (if the terrible tracks men journey on 
in Persiacan be called roads) from Rasht, at 
the southwestern angle, to the Caspian, to 
Teheran. Armed with the required per- 
mits and safe-conducts, he set forward 
across the mountains and among the more 
dangerous Turckoman populations. On 
this route, which few Europeans have been 
on at all and which none have gone over 
to the destination in Merv, he endured an 
incredible amount of exposure and studied 
the country and the people as no one had 
before him. 

He was able to reach Askabad, on the 
frontier, some thirty miles south of the 
Tekké stronghold at Geok Tepé in time to 
see from a distance the Russian attack 
which put a victorious end to the cam- 


* Tae Merv Oasis. Travels and Adventures East of 
the Caspian during the Years 1879, 1880, 1881, including 
Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 
By Epmonp O'Donovan, special correspondent of the 
Daily News, with Portrait, Maps, and fac eimilies of 
State Documents. 2 vols. §vo. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1888. Vol. 1, pp. xx, 2; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 
500, 





Srx Mowrtus tx Persia. By Epwarp Stack, Bengal 
Civil Service. In two volumes. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1862. Iémo. Vol. I, pp. iv, 24. Vol. II, pp. 
iy, 319. 


paign. His next move was to the Merv it- 
| self, where he was soon introduced with 


| captivity and increased the 


such effect as to be appointed one of the 
governing triumvirs, a burdensome honor, 
which threw him into a kind of honorable 
difficulties, | 
which were otherwise very great, in the 
way of leaving the land. 

Here he was on new ground, in the very 


| heart of the mystery which had so long | 
| but are no less interesting in their way. 


filled Europe with apprehensions. In what 
| he writes he confines himself to what he | 
actually saw and heard. The information 
he imparts was drawn from the fountain- 
head. He made as careful a survey as his 
| opportunities during his five months’ resi- 
dence would permit and has given a satis- | 
factory account of the size, resources, and | 
water system of The Merv. The large map | 
which volumes, 
though in the central and western parts, 
based on that published by Col. Stewart, in 
connection with his travels in Eastern Khor- 
assan is in the western part and for the 
whole of the Merv entirely original. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the system 
of spelling names on the map is not the 
same as that in the volumes they illustrate. 

These two volumes with their bulky look 
and solidly printed pages, present a some- 
what formidable appearance. In parts 
they are rather heavy reading, unrelieved by 
diverting or exciting incident or by highly | 
important narrative. There is, however, | 
but little of this to complain of, as Mr. 
O’ Donovan is a capital narrator and keeps 
clear of trivialities. 

His account of the people he saw does not 
differ from what we have heard before. 
His impressions of Persia are, on the whole, 
encouraging. The Shah is doing what he 
can and working on an honest and intelli- 
gent system. His chief minister was un- | 
able, however, to tell our correspondent 
what was the boundary between Russia and 
| Persia, but referred him for information to 
the British minister. More than half of the 
two thick volumes is occupied with Persia, 
and the heterogeneous populations of East- 
ern Khorassan. 

The burning point of all is the Russian 
question. These volumes leave no doubt, 
if there was any before, as to the extent | 
and force of the Russian influence, nor that 
it is definitely organized. 

They do, however, relieve the matter 
somewhat by showing that there is less to 
be fought for, far less to be gained by 
Russia or to be apprehended by Great 
Britain than the excited imagination of | 
the English people had supposed. The 
Merv is a little oasis in a great desert. 
There is no oriental magnificence and not 
much wealth in it. The people, though 
brave and capable of patient work, under 
good direction, are now so depressed that 
Mr. O'Donovan considers one-half of them 
invalid. The demand for medicines was 
incessant, especially for quinine. 


accompanies his two 





attract no attention. 
Mr. O'Donovan was, after the fall of Geok 
Tepé, in a condition to give the Tekkés 


attacks on Persia. 


land, he believes neither in conquest nor in 
a selfish abandonment of the Turkoman 
tribes to themselves or to Russia. It is his 
testimony that all through this country 
and Afghanistan a strong English feeling 
exists. 
ious to come under English protection, 
when he was there, and made almost ludi- 
crous attempts to do so by his agency. A 
statesmanlike policy would do much good 
in holding the tribes together, teaching 
them to govern themselves and in develop- 
ing them by their own agency. He points 
out, too, that their commercial interests lie 
with England, and not with Russia, who 
has little to give them and wants little 
from them. It was only by considerable 
diplomati¢ strategy, skillfully adapted to 


of English intervention, 
agency, that he was, at last, able to get per- 
mission to leave the country. 

Mr. O'Donovan saw everywhere indica. 
tions of a once numerous population—re- 
mains of towns and ruined works. He 
believes, also, that here, as in Persia, the 
rainfall was once greater, and that the 
higher beds of the streams gave more 





| means unknown; but from which we are 


| which the reforms of the Shah may be as- 


| whence he 


| two together covered the parts of the coun- 


| of curiosity, which are needed to make him 


|; ment by 
| interest in searching for the indications of 


| he saw against the country, is restrained hy 


| opium culture and his observations on the 


| e * . 
Taxes are laid on a fairer basis and col- 
| lected with 


Weak | 
eyes and sore eyes are so common as to | 


good counsel and to keep them out of fierce | 


As to the policy to be adopted by Eng- | 


The tribes of the Merv were anx- | 


the Asiatic mind and playing on their hopes | 
through his | 


chance for irrigation, on which the fertility 
of the land depends. 

On all these points, as, indeed, in regard 
to tribal characteristics and organization, 
the present and possible prospective re- 
sources of the country, and the hopeful 
agencies at work, these volumes are the last 
and best word we have or are likely to have 
for a long time. 

Mr. Stack’s two volumes undertake less, 


They cover a region which is not by any 


particularly glad to get the latest informa- 
tion, as it is the part of the kingdom in 


sumed to have borne the most fruit. Land- 
ing at Bushire, near the northeastern ex- 
tremity of the Persian Gulf, he wandered 
off, first to Persepolis; then further east, to 
Lair; and then, by a roundabout course, 
reached the ancient capital, Ispahan, and 
Teheran, the present seat of government, 
pushed directly north to the 
Caspian littoral. A glance at the map will 
show how well this route keeps clear of 
Mr. O’Donovan’s and how thoroughly the 


try from which we are most interested to 
hear. 

Mr. Stack isa distinguished member of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and went to Per- 
sia with his mind full of just that kind of 
knowledge, and we may add just that kind 
a witness worth listening to. Every advan- 
tage was accorded to him by the native 
officials and by the English agents. 

His two handy volumes, which are 
beautifully republished by the Messrs. Put- 
nam, grow in interest as they proceed. 
They are nowhere devoid of spirit and oc- 
casionally rise into humor. Mr. Stack un- 
derstands himself perfectly and never gets 
beyond his own measure. 

He goes into the country with an English- 
man's confidence in self-government, and 
remarks (p. 296): “It is a nice question 
what degree of misgovernment by one’s 
countrymen is worse than 
has a kindly 


own gzovern- 


foreigners.” He 
a national life, and, as to reporting all the evil 


an honorable recollection of recent atten 
tions. 

The English Indian crops out in another 
point, less honorably, in his interest in the 


state of that industry in Persia. The Shah 
he considers the ablest man in Persia and 
found reason to believe that he had set on 
foot as much reform as could have any 
hope of being kept standing. Brigandage 
ix suppressed. Property and life are safer. 


Material im- 
provements come slowly, but they begin to 


less injustice. 


show above ground. 

As arace, he puts the Persian far above 
the Turkoman, and in respects 
above the native Indian, though he has to 
| say a word for the good qualities of the 
patient race from whom he wins his living. 
Taxes seem, by the comparison he makes, 
to be considerably lower in Persia than in 
India. 

The new army of the Shah is described 
with a pretty heavy hand on the safety-valve, 
as if he did not dare to be as funny on that 
subject as he might. The drill is Austrian, 
as also is the uniform, and thus far the busi- 
ness has not got many steps beyond a broad 
farce, in which the native officers baw] out 
something which is meant for the German 
Links, Rechts, and the men wander after, 
with a sheepish look on their faces. 

The attempts to get a European police 
agoing are in about the same stage. The 
service seems to be unpopular and good 
men cannot be recruited into it. Conse- 
quently, it is filled by young swells of the 
swagger and bluster order. The courts were 
found, on the whole, efficient, and in one 
respect, at least, a great way in advance of 
ours, The business was done and the 
| docket cleared. 
| This volume is a singular confirmation of 
| O’Donovan’s, wherever we have been able to 
| compare the two. Allowing for difference 
| 
} 


some 


of locality, the picture of the country and 
the people is the same. Mr. Stack saw, 
however, more of the poetic side and gives 
more pictures of Persian life after the 


pleasant old fictions which Tom Moore 
fathered on us all. The Persian rose, as 
Mr. Stack saw it, is not large nor beautiful, 
but is sweet. We read nothing of the 
peach in his chapters. Of fountains and 
gardens and of veiled houris there are 
occasional glimpses. As to the Russian, 
Mr. Stark and Mr. O'Donovan are one. 
They agree, also, in their views of English 
policy. In fact, it is difficult to read these 
volumes without coming to a pretty definite 
opinion that, though England was wrong in 
going into Afghanistan, it did not set her 


wholly right to go out of it. 
=> - 


FRANZOS’S ‘THE JEWS OF BAR- 
NOW.” 


Tue reader of fiction must travel far in his 
favorite branch of letters and seek by-path# and 
sequestered crannies to light to-day upon any- 
thing truly new; any scenery which has not been 
shifted back and forth often before his eyes ; any 
actors with whose faces and figures, however dis- 
guised, he knows not by heart; any comedy or 
tragedy which is not forty times twice-told. But the 
reader who opens the covers of The Jews of Bar- 
now, a series of short tales and sketches by the 
German author, Karl Emil Franzos, enters a new 
world, which he is startled to find a real one 
living, suffering, bartering, haggling, and loving 
in Poland to-day. This is the first book of Fran- 
zos's which has appeared in English dress, We 
have expected it eagerly, It does not disappoint 
us. Possessing a simple clearness and strength 
of style similar to Paul Heyse and a like terseness 
of description, Herr Franzos has devoted this vol- 
ume to unfolding the daily life in the Jewish 
quarter of a representative Polish town, The 
same set of characters run through the series of 
sketches, though these last are quite discon- 
nected. Each one is limned with all of the 
author's graphic power. He does not palliate nor 
soften the biutal or repulsive, He does not at- 
tempt to sweeten the rank and stifling atmon- 
phere of almost barbarous conservativism,degrad- 
ing prejudice and slavery to custom, In the 
very frankness of his admissions we catch inten- 
tions other than merely literary in his book. He 
seems to say *‘ Look! Can you believe that to- 
day, in this century of education and moral and 
spiritual progress, there is a corner of the 
earth where men and women live and think 
and do thus? Pity them and enlighten them, as 
specdily as may be!" This undertone of com- 
passion pervading these strange domestic his- 
tories touches us and more stamps Franzos as a 
Jew himself than a hundred avowals, A book 
like this is, too, a vast help to comprehending the 
whole Russo-Jewish question, more so, in fact, 
than tons of political fulminations or wordy 
editorials, It is fiercely national, It carries 
throughout it the idea that all that was good in 
the Jew of old the Jew of to-day hides in his 
heart—but that scorn and oppression and an 
invisible exclusiveness have nourished every tare 
that has sprung up in the course of centuries 
beside the wheat, until the garden is become 
and rank, Slowly, cautiously, by 
discreet but persistent effort, let the sunshine 
pour down and into so foul a spot, and the 
change in Jewish life and character which has 
come about elsewhere in the world must per- 
meate places like the Podolian Ghetto, Mr. 
Barnet Phillips contributes an able and valuable 
preface to the translation, which 
attention of the reader, 
Certainly to the constantly widening circle of 
Gentile readers whom the Jewish character as it 
has been and is in all its phases and in all lights, 
intercets, to whom the past and present and fu- 
ture of this remarkable race is a matter for 
grave thought, The Jews of Barnow will be read 
more than once, And, as the prefator suggests, 
it will “in the hands of the reformed Jew, 
by means of the lesson it teaches, help him in 
his earnest efforts to save his race from retro- 
gression.” We have, #o far, seen only one other 
work of fiction which deals importantly and 
suggestively with the Polish Jews; that other be- 
ing the excellent novel, ‘‘ Beggar my Neighbor,’ 
by E. D. Gerard, which appeared in London, a 
year or #0 ago, and which may well be read in 
connection with these sketches of Franzos, (New 
York: D, Appleton & Co,) 
to 


loathsome 


present 


we urge upon the 


’ 


Exsrns’s last romance, A Word; Only a 
Word, translated by Mary J. Safford (Wm. 8. 
Gottsberger), is a more elaborate attempt than 
has been made in his recent stories to fill his 
stage with a magnificence and variety of scene 
and scenery, of personages and events to com- 
pare with what we had in ‘The Egyptian Prin- 
cess.” The story begins quietly enough, in the 
Suabian forests, though it is plain that the 
author's palette is full of paints and that he 
means to lay them on, The story, though sad 
almost from the beginning, opens with a delight- 
ful simplicity. The characters in these early 
chapters stand forth distinct and strong. In the 
second stage of the romance the author's fancy 
begins to wander all abroad, as in “Uarda,” 
and from this point on the romance is extrav- 
agant and fantastic, though the fragments of 
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which it is composed are still beautiful. The 


fiction takes its name from the fact that the 
singular hero began life as a boy with faith, ac- 
quired from his Jewish teacher a student of the 
black arts, in the magic potency of some mysteri- 
ous word of conjury. He starts, while yeta lad, at 
the end of his first stage, in the belief that Fortune 
is this potent word, Fortune favors him. Luck 
befalls him, and the scene of the capricious fiction 
floats off from Suabia to the dismal and danger- 
ous splendors of the Spanish Courtof Philip IL 
Here, as the pupil and page of a great painter, 
lodged in the palace, he basks in the royal favor 
and exchanges Fortune for Art as his potent word, 
At length, by a series of fantastic events, the 
art life breaks down and lands him in the dun- 
geon of the Holy Office, whence, by another 
highly capricious series of events, he is trans- 
formed into a third kind of being, different from 
his two former selves, with Power for his potent 
word. He now gambles and fights, With the 
great Prince Juan he boards the ‘‘high Turk,” 
at Lepanto and deals death on the Moslem deck. 
He follows Parma to the Netherlands, where 
another fantastic series sets in, to carry him 
to the head of his army and give him other 
extraordinary experiences, which end with his 
being left for dead on the field of battle. Not 
really dead, however, but only rattling his bones 
in the dice-box, for a new throw in the extraordi- 
nary story, which brings him out metamorphosed 
forward and backward at the same time; back- 
ward into the old simplicity, sweetness, and 
art-life ; and forward into the devoted husband 
of “Ruth,” the sweetheart of his childhood, and 
aglow with the mild and genial potency of the 
new word Love, The romantic elements of the 
story are put together asa child would do it ; but, 
after all, they are strung together in much the 
same fantastic way in “‘The Egyptian Prin- 
cess” and in “Uarda.” The charm of these 
books, which is really very great, depends on 
the author’s splendid command of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian scenery. They are magnificent 
literary mosaics, in which the parts are every- 
thing and the reader does not care a fig for the 
pattern. He is ina museum, is content with 
the collections, and don’t want a regular city. 
The present story repeats this method and with 
something of the former success. The scenery 
and coloring are the main thing. The story 
makes something the impression of a mediwval 
museum; only it is the rather late mediwvalism 
of Philip IL 

...»More than a year ago we expressed our 
hope that the late Professor H. B. Smith’s “ Notes 
on Apologetics” would be followed by a similar 
Volume on his doctrinal lectures. The editor of 
the first volume has been*tncouraged to follow 
it with the second, au Introduction to Christian 
Theology, by Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., edited 
by William 8. Karr, D.D., professor of theology 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. (A. C, 
Armstrong & Son.) The volume before us isa 
well-printed 12mo of 237 pages and comprises : I. 
A general introduction, IL, The Special Intro- 
duction; or, The Prolegomena of Systematic 
Theology. We notice, in running through 
the book, first of all, a ‘General Introduction,” 
which we should describe as about the wisest 
and most pertinent piece of talk on the general 
mibject extant. We advise our readers to learn 
by heart the chapter on the general characteris- 
tics of a system of theology adapted to our 
times. Professor Smith was a master hand in 
finding his way to the impregnable positions and 
vital centers of theology. This introduction is, 
asthe editor remarks, “an earnest plea for a 
theology centering in Christ as the highest at- 
tainment of buman thought and the most salu- 
tary influence for our land and times.” This 
volume is not Professor Smith's system of divin- 
ity; but is intended to prepare the ground and 
clear up the methodology of the subject. Ac- 
cordingly we find, first, an exposition of the 
idea of Christian theology. From this the 
discussion passes to consider the sources of the- 
ology in three lengthy chapters, of which the 
first is devoted to the subsidiary sources. The 
second unfolds the bold proposition that ‘“ na- 
ture is the fundamental source of theology,” and 
the third is devoted to reveJation as “the com- 
prehensive and authoritative source of theol- 
ogy.” This leads to a full and discriminating 
sketch of the “evidences” and of the “ divine 
authority of the Scriptures.” The volume ends 
with a brief conspectus of the theological 
system in outline. We should characterize the 
little manual as one which guides and 
aids thought, but does not elaborate it. 
One feels in it the strong and suggestive leader- 
ship of a large master, encouraging him to think 
boldly and with freedom and inspiring him with 
the highest motives to do so. It is hard to find 
among American theologians the school in which 
to class Professor Smith. On the whole, hi, 
method and his general philosophical position 
affiliate him with what is known in Germany as 
the Vermittlung’s-Theologie, whose beat exponent 
and representative is Dorner. 


...-Mr. William H, Gilder, correspondent of 
the New York Herald, with the Rodgers Search 
Expedition,” and author of the account of 
“ Schwatka’s Search,” which has already been 
noticed in our columns, has now brought out 





exploration, Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account 
of the Search for the “ Jeannette” and a Sledge 
Journey through Siberia, in which we find the 
story of the ill-fated ‘ Rodgers,” to the time of 
her destruction by fire in Behrings Straits, and 
of Mr. Gilder’s own hard ride across Siberia, to 
the borders of civilization at Novgorod, with 
dispatches announcing the disaster to the home 
government. On the way he got on the track 
of the broken remnants of the object of The 
Search, the survivors of the ill-fated “Jean- 
nette,” and made a detour to the Lena Delta and 
the place where Captain De Long’s remaias were 
discovered. His narrative includes the journal 
of De Long, the story of the finding of the 
bodies and of the voyage of the “Jeannette,” 
together with the accou::t given by Nindermann 
and Noros of their experience after, leaving De 
Long, they pushed on alone for help. The re- 
mainder of the volume, though interesting and 
in some respects novel, is substantially the story 
of the familiar hardship of a dreary ride through 
Siberia. The volume is provided with fair 
maps and numerous illustrations. 
ner’s Sons.) 


(Chas, Scrib- 


-..-The Old Testament Ethics Vindicated is an 
out-and-out defense of biblical institutions and 
teachings by a man who has the full courage of 
his opinions and plenty of ability to back them 
up with reasons. He begins at the beginning 
and covers the whole ground. He is not prolix 
and anything in the world but dull. He is a true 
man, devout and tender, but with strong convic- 
tions of the kind which make men martyrs, 
He believes in the power of names and calls peo- 
ple who do not believe in Christ infidels. He is 
a Southerner, at work in Texas, but he does not 
agree with the late Dr. Adams, of Boston, in 
finding an apology for slavery in the Bible. He 
is a hard-working minister, on a small salary ; but 
has found time to read more of the latest and 
most advanced books than we supposed could be 
found in the whole State of Texas, and to put 
extracts, short and pithy, from them into his 
pages. We do not order our battle array exactly 
as he does, and we do not have the highest con- 
fidence in some of his artillery ; but we believe in 
the tight he has made and bid him God’s speed in 
it. He has published his own book, but where, 
he has omitted on the title-page to say. We, 
therefore, add that the book is to be obtained of 
the author, the Rev. W. A. Jarrel, Greenville, 
Texas. 


....-A new edition of Theodore Til.on’s ro- 
mance, Tempest- Tossed, has been brought out by 
Mr. R. Worthington, of this city, uniform in 
style and size with the author’s poetical works. 
This romance, was first published eight years ago, 
when it attracted so much attention that the 
plates were worn out in meeting the demand for 
it. It has been found necessary to issue a new 
edition, which, though revised and corrected, is 
substantially unchanged. The story turns on 
the fiction of the subsistence of a family in a well- 
stored ship, dismantled by fire and abandoned by 
the crew at sea, for about eighteen years. A 
large amount of exciting adventure is introduced 
into the narrative. The cowardly captain, who 
abandoned his ship with the hero and heroine on 
board, turns up a Confederate cruiser and meets 
retributive fate, in highly romantic fashion, in 
sight of the stranded but yet sound hulk of his 
old ship ; and, after having a wild, tumultuous, 
and highly-strained time of it, the right people 
come out serene at last on the basis of pardon 
and love, one having been able to get peace 
by forgiving and another having found it in love. 
Mrs. “ Vail’s” diary is, we understand, an actual 
transcription from the journal kept by the 
author's wife. 


....A third edition, with some revision, is 
brought out by Thomas Whittaker, of The Com- 
prehensive Church, by the Rev. Thomas H, 
Vail, Bishop of Kansas, on the ground of Chris- 
tian unity and ecclesiastical union for all Chris- 
tians offered in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Vail’s work has been before the public 
since 1841. He desires union and sees, what we 
have long believed and urged, that union is to 
come by way of comprehension. Unfortunately, 
however, with him it must be Episcopal compre- 
hension and the scheme freezes up in the at- 
tempt to show that the Episcopal Church offers, 
both in esse and in posse, the comprehension 
required. The trouble with all 
schemes for Church 


these 
union is that they 
yield nothing and broaden nothing. They 
are zealous for compromise; but, like the 
man who wanted linen sheets and at last compro- 
mised a chronic quarrel with his wife who 
wanted cotton, they compromised on linen. 


...-If happiness is a great end in life, the Rev. 
J. B. Gross’s exposition of What Makes us Un- 
happy? in the little volume launched into the 
world with that title, by the Lippincotts, should 
be very much to the point, and so it is. Better 
preaching is not to be had. Things are traced 
to their source and principles are followed out 
to their results. The bearing of all departures 
from the laws of right living, from the great car- 
dinal virtues, simplicity, truth, faith and obedi- 
ence is marked, The effect of a bad bringing up 
on children, how married life abused, the want 





of religious principle, a bad bringing up or sys- 
tem in the schools react on the quality and sum 
of happiness in life are some of the practical 
points illustrated and enforced in this little trea- 
tise, which we are glad to commend for the skill 
and force applied to a point that requires more 
illustration than it gets. 


...-If any of our prime workers in the cause 
of evangelization deserve commemoration more 
than others, it is those engaged in organizing 
and pushing on the home missionary work. The 
late Cyrus Dickson, D.D., secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
was one of these. We are glad to see the Memo- 
rial of his Life and Labors now prepared by the 
Rev. 8. J. M. Eaton, D.D. (Robert Carter & 
Bros.) The Memorial is from the hand of a life- 
long friend and includes the biographic facts, 
with a survey of the ministerial and official ac- 
tivity of Dr. Dickson in the eleven years of his 
connection with the Board, where he continued 
to within a few months of his death, Septem- 
ber, 1881. The Memoir contains, also, reports 
of the funeral services at Baltimore and the me- 
morial services at Franklin, together with the 
addresses, press notices, and other tributes of 
respect. 


...-Another capital number of the “ House- 
hold Library of Exposition” (Macmillan & Co.) 
comes to our table this week, The Galilean 
Gospel, by Professor Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
of the Free Church College, Glasgow. Dr. Bruce 
is well known as the author of “The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,” a treatise of the first theological 
value. He belongs in the liberal wing of the 
Free Church, of which he is an active and whole- 
hearted member, as his correspondence with THE 
INDEPENDENT indicates. This volume is written 
straight through freshly for its purpose. It is 
vigorous, timely, and full of thoughts and say- 
ings that kindle in the mind and stick there. 
The purpose of the author, as explained by him- 
self, is “‘to convey as vivid an idea as possible 
of the Gospel Christ preached, and, above all, 
of the evangelical spirit as reflected in his teach- 
ing and life.” 


.-Methodism and Literature (Walden & 
Stowe, Cincinnati) consists of twenty-five articles 
by various Methodist writers, including the 
editor, F. A. Archibald, D.D., describing the rise 
and growth of the Methodist Book Concern, the 
various classes—historical, biographical, doc- 
trinal, missionary, lyric, periodical, and Sunday- 
school—of literature Methodism has produced ; 
pointing out the evils of indiscriminate reading, 
and closing with a plan of organizing a church 
library and with a catalogue of books suitable to 
home, church, or Sunday-school use. The 
articles are not of special value. The catalogue, 
which is made with some care, will be helpful to 
churches wishing to establish a library. 


...-Mr. E, J. Goodrich, of Oberlin, Ohio, pub- 
lishes a volume of Sermons from a College Pulpit, 
by the Rev. James Brand, pastor of the First 
Church, Oberlin. These sermons are mainly on 
the practical themes which are now engag- 
ing the interest of Christian people. He comes 
forward boldly for the old view of Probation and 
Retribution, He avows in the preface that he 
has never written a sermon that “was not 
prompted and molded by the consuming desire 
to lead men immediately to Christ.” The ser- 
mons themselves corroborate the assertion, and 
must have produced deep and serious impres- 
sions on the Oberlin students who heard them. 


..-.The Messrs, Carter & Bros. issue an edi- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. J. R. MacDuff’s Sunsets on 
the Hebrew Mountains. The aim of the author 
is not to present a roll of scriptural deathbed 
scenes, with the lessons to be drawn from them 
and reflections on them. He seeks, rather, to 
draw his lessons from life, viewed in the light of 
its solemn termination. The association of the 
sacred biography with the strong and striking 
features of the country gives definiteness to the 
impression and glow and color to the pictures 
drawn. Dr. MacDuff is an eloquent writer and 
this volume of religious sketches is already well 
known. 


.... If there is any minister in the world who 
belongs more than another to the whole church 
catholic, and not to any one part of it, that min- 
ister is Spurgeon. As is the man, so is his work 
and especially his sermons. They are charged 
with his exuberant and inexhaustible spirit, his 
humor, his fancy, his immeasurable knowledge 
of the facts and phases of spiritual life and need. 
No sermons have been read as these are and the 
day is distant when they will cease to be read. 
A full and convenient edition has just been issued 
by Robert Carter & Brothers of the ten series of 
sermons, in ten volumes, 12mo—a handsome and 
good set to own, 


....That beautiful Parchment Series of handy 
volumes published by the Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
has now advanced to volume IV of Shakespeare’s 
works, containing “Twelfth Night; or, What 
You Will,” ‘‘The Winter’s Tale, and “The Life 
and Death of King John.” In the department 
of general literature it contains for ite last number 
Thomas da Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. The merit 
of these volumes continues to be the exquisite 


| 
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type, paper, and press-work, which, together with 
the convenient size, make them a delight to the 
eye. 


....We heartily commended Historical Sketches 
of Woman's Missionaries Societies (Mrs. L. H. 
Daggett, Boston, editor and publisher) when it 
first appeared, a few years ago. The book is now 
republished, with an addition of about sixty 
pages. It contains sketches of about twenty-five 
societies, American and European, 
ary library ix complete without it. 


No mission- 


....The Baby's Journal, desigued and com- 
piled by 8. Alice Bray (A. D. F, Randolph & Co.), 
is a delicious little collection of rhymes for 
babies and about babies, that will sound sweetly 
on the baby’s lips and delight the mother’s 
heart. It is arranged with blanks, to contain 
the memorabilia of the nursery and of the baby’s 
life. 

_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Marsuaw Bazaine’s promised book, ‘* Episodes 
of the War of 1870,” is now passing through 
press.———The Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever will 
shortly publish, by A. C. Armstrong, of New 
York, a new work entitled ‘‘ God’s Timepiece for 
Man’s Eternity.” The volume will contain much 
of both the critical and practical in religion.- 
Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters” realized at a 
London auction sale of last month the sum of 
#115, although two of the volumes were of the 
sixth edition and the majority of the plates 
seriously damaged.———Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, publishers, of London, have disposed 
of some 76,000 copies of Mr. William M. Thayer's 
life of President Garfield, “‘ From Log Cabin to 
White House,” since the appearance of the book. 
It has, also, hada large sale in translated form 


throughout the Continent.———The Century 
Co.’s edition of the “Imperial Dictionary” is 
now ready.—_——-The “‘ History of the Northern 


Pacific Railroad,” from the Incorporation of the 
Enterprise, in 1854. to the present date, by Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, will be of most comprehen- 
sive interest and value to many. The work will 
treat of the early explorations and discoveries in 
the Northwest, the effort to open a commercial 
highway by the route of the Missouri and 
Columbia Valleys, begun in President Jeffer- 
son’s time, the formation, progress, and vicissi- 
tudes of the Northern Pacific Company and the 
building of its line. The book will be fully 
illustrated and mapped.——tThe private secre- 
tary of M. Victor Hugo, M. Richard Lesclide, is 
contributing sundry papers upon his distin- 
guished patron to the columns of the Youth’s 
Companion. A work of fiction, which at- 
tracts notice abroad, is the new Dutch historical 
novel, ‘*De Geschiedenis van Helena,” by Miss 
A. S. C. Wallis. Dr. Jan Ten Brink says of it: 
“People complain of a want of ideas in the 
Dutch novel. We find here a stock in which the 
ordinary novelist might base half-a-dozen of his 
stories.” Among the characters are Margaret of 
Parma, William the Silent, Alva, Toulouse, Brede- 
rode, and other eminent actors in those stirring 
days. The desk at which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne stood and wrote in the Salem custom- 
house is preserved with care in the antique 
First Church of that place.———The novel of 
Maurus Jokai, “Ein Goldmensch,” which has 
been widely read and complimented as a powerful 
production in its native Hungarian, will be issued 
in this country presently.——Measrs. D. Lo- 
throp & Co, will reprint Dr. George Macdonald - 
collection of essays, ‘‘ Orts,” under the more in- 
telligible title of “‘ Imagination and other Essays.” 
——-Seven editions of Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s 
“The Peak in Darien” have been necessary 
to satisfy the demand.———“ The Life of Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton,” by Mr. R. P. 
Graves, will shortly be published by J. P. Lippin- 
cott & Co.———Mr. F. Anstey Guthrie, author 
of “Vice Versa,” has nearly laid by, complete, 
his new novel, which has been secured by the 
Cornhill Magazine.——Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
“Selections from the Poems of Michael Dray- 
ton” contains extended extracts from the 
‘‘Heroical Epistles” and the “ Muses Elysium” 
of that writer; besides the whole of the cele- 
brated fairy poem “ Nimphidia.”.———An ex- 
cellent Sanskrit grammar has appeared in the 
Swedish language.———The catalogue of ancient 
Greek manuscripts, discovered by Professor 
Gardthausen, of Leipzig, in the convent at Mount 
Sinai, is now finished by the finder. Its publi- 








| cation just at present is doubtful.— The 


biography of Thomas Jefferson, by Mr. J. F. 
Morse, will be issued by the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., this month, The same firm will 
publish Mr. Samuel Longfellow’s biography of 
the author of “Oriental Religions,” Samuel 
Johnson..———A propos of personal histories, 
Borgher’s Repository is the title of a new maga- 
zine, devoted to history, biography, and geneal- 
ogy, Which is now making its appearance in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Frederic Douglas’s story of 
his own life and experiences had met with a large 
Parisian sale under the title ‘‘Mes Annéas 
la et de Liberté.” 
ane amet. edition of the popular novel, “ Mr, 
Isaacs,” having been exhausted, it has been im- 





oasible to a copy of the book during the 
‘ past vn Macmillan & Co., however, in- 
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form us that the second edition will arrive from 
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Jondon by the end of the week. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4fo, 8vo, 12mo, ete. 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 





A History of the People of the United 1d States, 


from the Revolution to the Civil W y 
Johu Bach McMaster. In Five Volumes. | 
Vol. I. 9x6. pp. xv, 22. New Tork: D. Ap | 
24 & Co - $250 | 
Pee Inte Iigence. By George I. Bomanes, | 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Zoblogical Secretary of 
the Annwan, Boe jety. International Scien- 
title Series, 1 XLIV. 7%x5¥, PP. xiv, 620. 
The same 175 


The Christian Year. Thoughts in Ve ree ‘fi ir the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the year. 
By John Kable. 6x4, pp. xiii, 291. Thesame.. 1 
Selected Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. EA. 
ited with an Introduction by Richard Gar- 
nett. 6x4, pp. xix, 254. (Eagtiss Classics.) 
We BI snnictencctcese 
Truck-Farming at the South, A Guide to "the 
Raising of Vegetables for Northern Markets. 
By Dr. A. Oemler. Illustrated. 73x5! fo DP. | 
270. New York: Orange Judd Company. - 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice, with Military 
Arms. 6x3}¢, pp. 36. The same 
Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
. A., author of * Carthage and the Cartha- 
} "etc. In Two Volumes. §1¢x6, pp. 
xiv, 484; xix, 567. New York: ‘harles Scrib- | 
ner’s Sons. Per vo 2h 


x 


The Relation of Christianity to | ( ‘ivil Society. 
By Samuel Smith Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Michigan. axe {> DP. 2. New York: 


Thomas Whiita ker. a 12 | 
Principles of Agnos sticiam, ap plied to E vidences j 
t Christianity. Nine Se rinons, to which is 
added a Tenth, on the Christian Doctrine of 
the Trinity. By John Andrews aoe, 73x 
54, pp. vill, 124. The same “ik 
The Rejected King and Hymns of Jesus A Be ok 
for Devotion. By the Rey. William T. Slee ee. 
6x44, pp. 87. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
Angeline, A Poem. By George H. Calvert. 
4%%, pp. 0. Paper. The same 
The Life of Adoniram Judson. 
Edward Judson. %} P. 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Pastor’s Hand-Book. A Ritual of Scrip tural : and 
Poetical Selections and Studies for We padin 
Funerals, and other Official Duties. yw. 
W. Evarts. Revised Edition. 6%x4\, — 106. | 
New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Go........ } 
Who is Silvia? A Novel. By A. Price. 11x8, pp | 
77. (Franklin Square Library. ) New Yor 
Ry Ue SI incessnnsdccasankenssenenceses 0 20 


Easter Cards. Artists: Miss Titelie Bridges, Migs | 
F. B. Townsend, Miss Ella F. Pell, A. | 
Brooks, Miss L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. O. E | 
ae Harry Beard, Thomas Moran. Bos- 
ton: . Prang & Co 
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W ill be Ready ‘Mareh 17th. 
LECTURES 


ON THE 


CALLING OF ACHRISTIAN WOMAN 


and her Training to Fulfill It. 
VELIVERED DURING THE SEASON OF LENT, 
A. D. 1883, 
BY MORGAN DLX, s. T. D., 
RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


| 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
| 
| 


One volume, 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 
(For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt af price. 


D. APPLETON CO., Publishers, 


1. 3. and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES CUTHBERT Hatt, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Prof. Sia1s- 
MUND LASAR, editor of the “ Hymnary.” 
By =o postpaid, 82.00. 
622 pages, 8vo. Clo! Red edxes. 623 excellent 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
By PARKE GODWIN. 
| the Hampshire hills ; 


torial career in New York; of his intercourse with contemporaries; of his travels abroad and at 
home ; of the origin of many of his poems ; of his political opinions ; of his speeches and addresses ; 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
| Now Ready 


A BIOGRAPHY 


William Cul 


Containing a full account, from authentic sources, of the peet’s ancestry ; of his boyhood among 


of his early poems ; of his ten 


and of the honors he received. 


With 7 


wo Portraits on Steel : 
thirty-first year ; 


In twe volumes, square Svo, cloth. 


To be followed, in uniform style, by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, i, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


Adistory of the Criminal Law of 





Hymns and 562 Claseic mM. all selected and adapted 
with special refere ae to A HIGHER STANDARD OF Ec. 
CLESIASTICAL Mus 

In addition tc the usual indices there is acomplete 
“ Biographical’ index of Authors and Translators, 
elying a brief account of their lives and works. 

*It is a cheering sign when a book so reverent, 

‘The E oan. 


scholarly, so almost absolutely accurate as 
of 


gelical Hymnal’ is offered for the furtherance 
praise.” (THE INDEPENDENT.) 
{2 Specimen pages free. 
Returnable spec imen copies sent to pastors or com- 
mittees fore se BA 
ARNES &CO., 
111 a." 113 William St., New York; 
34 and 36 Madison St,, Chicago, 


HARPER’S PERIODIC ALS. 





HARPE MAG. AZINE, One Year. 
HARI "EEKLY, os 
HARP: § BAZAR, « 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 


te” HARPER'S C ATALOGUE will be "sent by mail, 
on receipt of Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y 


SERVICES 





° Send three-cent stamp, 
and I will return samples 


of two beautiful and appro- 


FOR 
and Sunday-school Use. 
Prices, 0 cents and #1.25 
RASTER per 100. Don’t fail to get 
* my samples. 
S. WHYBREW, 


__Rechester, » Ne Y- . 





the seventh as the Sabbath observ ed by dye 
tions bearing upon this subject. from standard historic 
= carefully epee and their authenticity either established or 


All the cita- 
authorities 

T ‘ork should be in the ‘session of every Bible 
student in the Tan’ asa reliable anshertte on the subject to whlch 


itisdevoted. Price, by mail 
Address Review Creek, Micn. 


priate Services for Church | 


By Sin James FirzjaMes STEPHEN 


strange to have to say it 
branch of English law, with the exception of purely 
constitutional law, which belongs ae much to historians 


ia 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. In one volume. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


England. 


K. C. 
L., aJudge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's 
Bench Division. &vo, 812.5). 


a LB. 


3 vols., 


“This is the firet time, we believe—though it is 


—that the history of any great 


as to lawyers, has been thoroughly worked out; and 


the task has been a formidable one, for almost every- 
Mr. 


Justice Stephen has made it his business to track the 


thing had to be done from the bevinning. 


true sources of the law throuvh al) the vast and mis- 
cellaneous mass of superincumbent comment and 


tradition. He has ransacked abridgments and reports 
of early cases, ill-penned and worse printed, in a lan- 
guage made almost unintelligible by barbarisms and 
abbreviations. He has wrestled mightily with a host 
of perplexed statutes, of which not many lawyers know 
so much as the existence. The results of all this labor 
—a labor which can only be called enormous—are pre- 
sented in an orderly and natural arrangement and 
with an almost punctilious absence of technicality, so 
that not only are they intelligible to any reader of fair 
capacity andindustry, but misunderstanding is hardly 


possible.”—London Times. 


“Sir James Stephen's ‘History of the Criminal Law 
of England’ is probably the most important work of 
jurisprudence of this century. Profound in research 
and scientific in method, it is the work of an original 
and powerful mind. It isthe first comprehensive treat 
G. W. S., w York Tribune. 


ise on the subject.” in Ne 


The Statesman’s Year-Book: 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the Civilized World forthe Year 1488. Crown vo, 


price, %3.00. (Immediately.) 


“ No statesman, member of Parliament, or publicist 
can afford to dispense with it; and to all private per- 
sons who desire to have an intelligent notion of the dif- 
ferent natiens of the carth it will be an admirable 


suide.”—London Daily News. 


The State in its Relation to Trade. 


By T. H. Farrer. Crown &vo, $1.00. 


A New Translation of the Iliad. 


The Iliad of Homer. 


Prose. By ANDREW Lana, M. A., 
WALTER Lear, M. A., and Ernest Myers, M. A 
12mo, $1.50. 


Done into English 


“We are thankful tohave the general impression of 
the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 
readers who have not time for the study of the orig- 
inal. The wide circulation which this book deserves 


and will obtain will do a great deal.” — Nation. 


The Odyssey of Homer. 


Done into English Prose. By 8S. H. BuTocuer, M. A. 
and A. Lane, M.A. Third edition, revised and cor- 
rected. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The present brilliant translation of the ‘Odyssy,’” 
—Saturday Review. 


one from a Painting by Morse, taken when Mr. Bryant was in his 
and one from a Photograph by Sanony, taken in 1873. 


len Bryant, 


years’ life as a country lawyer ; of his long edi- 


Price, $6.00. 


- In two volumes, 


In one volume. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANE B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 

Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents, 
Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been eee, to — another edition, and 
have decided reduce the price from §1 to 75 Cents. 
The author, ir F, B, Carpenter, had unusual facil- 
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THE HAWKEYE Co., Burlington. In. 
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RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. 


ell gene, 





BY THE REY. JOHN ©. HILL, 


MISSIONARY AT GUATEMALA. 


Turse five republics have a population 
about as large as the State of New York 
and a territory of three times its area. The 
majority of the inhabitants are aborigines. 
These are not Jndians, although they are 
called such; yet there is really no more 
reason in calling them Indians than there 


would be in calling the inhabitants of 
Japan Indians. They are not savages. 


From time immemorial they have been a civ- 
ilized people, living in towns, cultivating 
the soil, skilled in the use of the loom, the 
kiln. 
When the Spanish conquerors brought them 


lathe, and the potter’s wheel and 


under their brutal subjection, they were in 
many respects superior to the invaders and 
to this day it is well known that the villa- 
in only 
much more quiet than those where there 
are ladinos, or ‘‘half breeds.” They were 
not only outrageously treated by the Span- 
jards; but the ‘*Church,” which was im- 
posed on them, became a still greater out- 
rage. There can be no doubt but that the 
condition of the people of these Spanish 
American countries far exceeded the degra- 
dation of any nominally civilized people 
even during the Middle Age period of 
universal 


ges which ‘*TIndians” live are 


Rome’s almost sway. These 
lands were fairly reeking with social cor. 
ruption and the Church itself was the arch- 
The terrible fruit of this is in 


the blood of much of the people yet and 


corruptor. 


it will be many generations before its ef- 
fects will have disappeared. 

The liberty that was gained in 1821 was 
only political. 
tions of 1870, 1871 that there wassecured not 
only greater political liberty, but also the 
beginning of religious liberty. The leaders 
of these republics then that 
there could be no real political, commer- 


It was not until the revolu- 


began to see 
cial, or social progress until the power of 
the clergy was entirely destroyed. The re- 
sult is that “The Chureh” is no longer the 
ruler, but is ruled. 
expelled from all the republics, Nicaragua 
While the property of the 
clergy has been confiscated, nunneries and 
convents converted into post-offices, police 


The Jesuits have been 


being the last. 


stations, colleges, schools for artisans, 
primary and intermediate schools; yet in 
some of the republics the priests are paid 
out of government funds and the Roman 
Catholic Church is recognized as the ‘ re- 
Still in all, free- 


dom in religious worship is guaranteed—in 


ligion” of those countries. 


some by special laws, in others by consti- 
tutional provisions. It is by no means cer- 
tain that trouble may not yet be caused by 
the intriguery of the Jesuits. Nicaragua is, 
perhaps, the only republic where there is 
any liability to any great trouble from them. 

The press of these republics is very out- 
Hardly a 
week passes during which the disgraceful 
conduct of some priest is not exposed. 
Within the past year the marriages of no 
less than four priests are reported. One of 
these occurred in Honduras and the last 
here, within a few weeks. The priest, Gon- 


spoken against ‘The Church.” 


gales, of this city, defended his course in a 
pamphlet, which was reprinted in one of 
our weekly papers. It is worthy of note 
that his arguments are more from common 
sense than from Scripture. The points which 
the press make against the Church have 
reference to the intellectual darkness and 
social corruption for which she is responsi- 
ble, making little or no reference to the 
spiritual condition of the people. The re- 
sult is, of course, a very general weaken- 
ing of the faith of the people in their 
Church, so that a large number have 
reached the conclusion that, if the Catholic 
faith is false, there is no religion at all. 
The bulk of the people have not the slight- 
est idea that Protestantism is in any way 
allied to Catholicism. They put it in the 
same category as Atheism or Buddhism. 
The Republic of Guatemala is the only one 
which has as yet published a full official 
census. This was made in 1880. In the 
tables on ‘ Religions” the classification is 











Seventeen columns 
used, headed respectively Catholics, 
Protestants, Israelites, Free-thinkers, Ra- 
tionalists, Disciples of Shinto, Confucians, 
Anglicans(!), Natural Religionists (without 
Religion), Atheists, Brahmanists, Deists, 
Greeks, Lutherans(!), Mohammedans, In- 
different. The total population is given by 
‘*the movement of the population” in 1882 
as 1,252,497; of this about 700 avow them- 
selves as Protestants, 850,000 are Catholics, 
and the balance are indifferent. 

The condition of the Republic of Guate- 
mala as to reading and writing may be 
taken as an indication of the condition of 
all (with a little in favor of Guatemala, since 
provision is now made for the education of 
all children in the republic). Only 51,292 
can read and write; about 20,000 can read 
but not write. Over 25 per cent. of the births 
are ‘‘ naturales.” Marriages take place at 
the rate of one for every 260 of population. 


somewhat amusing. 
are 


The cause of the reproach that has been 
cast upon Central America, by calling it 
‘*the parenthesis of the civilized world,” is 
owing to the degrading influences of the 
Church, this being prolonged by the phys- 
ical aspect of her territory. There are very 
few miles of wagon-roads in these coun- 
tries and ure separated 
from each other by these rugged hills, it is 
no wonder thut it has taken a long time to 
make them The desire of the most 
progressive Central Americans is to see a 
union of these republics; but a union with- 
out roads would not be strong. If roads are 
built, a union is sure to follow. It is almost 
as costly to build a wagon-road here as it is 
to build a railroad Illinois. Roads are 
built. Railroads are beginning to 
run up to the foot-hills from several of the 
open roadsteads on our coasts, dignified by 
the title of ports, and there is no doubt but 
that the next decade will see a very large 
mileage of road built. 


where people 


one, 


in 
being 


The great need of 
these enormously rich countries, rich in 
natural resources, is, then, in a word, ‘nter- 
communication with each other and the 
This will open the way for broad 
ideas; it will bring them into contact with 
Christianity in a purer form; it will lessen 
religious bigotry, and opena way for the 
permeating of the country with the Word 
of God. 

At all the principal points where it is pos- 
sible to do any missionary work a beginning 
has been made by organizing Protestant 
congregations: the English Methodists (7) 
in Costa Rica, the Anglican Church in Hon- 
duras, a lay worker in Nicaragua, and the 


world. 


American Presbyterians in Guatemala. 

All but one of these missions were organ- 
ized recently, and all the progress that can 
be said to have been made by them is that 
a foothold has been obtained and schools 
The conditions for missionary 
work are much like those we find in Mexico, 
except that there has been no preliminary 
seeding of the field with Bibles, such as 
Mexico had. Still, there is no doubt that, 
due allowance being made for this, there 
will be in the next ten years a progress in 
pure Christianity in these republics that will 
compare favorably with that of their big 
sister onthe North. The presidents of these 
republics are all men of large and progressive 
ideas. They are putting forth every effort to 
enlarge their own and their people’s ideas 
by travel and schools. They are desirous 
of secing a purer morality among their peo- 
ple, and Some of them are beginning to see 


organized. 


that a pure morality is the consequent of a 
pure form of Christianity. 
> --- -— 


THe Methodist Episcopal Church reports for 
1882 a net gain of nearly 35,000 members and 
probationers. The magnificent total is now 
1,748,021 of whom 175,844 are probationers 
and 1,572,177 members. The net gain in proba- 
tioners is 16,080; in members 18,837. The num- 
ber of deaths was 22,877. There are 18,152 
churches, a gain of 256, valued at $65,467,082, a 
loss of $745,619. Of the traveling preachers, 171 
died ; 116 “located,” as against 43 in 1881; 1,837 
are on trial; 1,432 are classed as superanuu- 
ated, and 913 as supernumerary, leaving 8,675 
ranked as “effective.” There isa decrease of 
235 in the “effective” list, and of 194 in the 
whole list in conference, not including those on 
trial and those located. Of local preachers there 
are 11,967, a decrease of 295, The Sunday-schools, 
20,901 in number, have decreased by 106, but 
there isa gain of 32,351 in scholars, the total 
being 1,629,358. The annual conferences now 
number 99, besides 14 missions, In the finances 
of the Church there has been an increase in 
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every item save one, the collection for the Sun- 
day-school Union. There was raised for missions 


| $624,186, besides $107,673 collected by the W. F. 


M. 8.; forchurch extension, #110,900; Tract 
Society, $15,320 ; Sunday-school Union, #16,991 ; 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, $56,808; Education, 
$49,039; American Bible Society, $29,209; for 
ministerial support, $6,995,860; conference 
claimants $167,693; current expenses, Sunday- 
schools, $1,847,596. 


....The London Tablet, in an article on the 
growth of Catholicism among English-speaking 
nations, shows that there has been a considerable 
In Great Britain since 1840 the 
churches have increased from 522 to 1,461, the 
laity from 539,500 to 1,384,000, In the United 
States, in the same period, the churches have ad- 
vanced from 324 to 5,609; the laity from 666,630 
to 6,143,000. The Tablet then gives the sub- 
joined table : 


increase. 


Bishops. Priests. Churches. 


Laity. 


Great Britain........ % 2,418 1,483 
Ireland.. ae 2,940 2,620 
ee 29 1,210 1,060 
EE 336 TT 604,000 
India.... a 1,115 90 1,318,000 
Sinall Colonies...... 15 316 340 485,000 
British Empire.. lsd 8,387 7,190 9,763,000 
United States... 62 6,067 5,606 6,143,000 
195 14,444 12,796 15,906,000 


-Secretary L. 
City Mission and 


E, Jackson, of the New York 
Tract Society, has issued an- 
other number of his valuable annual, which gives, 
besides a full account of the work of the Society, 
a great variety of facts and figures concerning 
charitable and religious enterprises. It is shewn 
that there are in the city 496 churches and 
chapels and missions, or one to an average of 
over 2,432 inhabitants, Of the 496 churches 387 
have church edifices, the total value of which is 
340,000,000. The Protestant Church organiza- 
tions, numbering 278, have, on an average, not 
than 300 members, which would make a 
total say of 80,000 communicants, and these, 
with their adherents, would represent a total 
Protestant population of 500,000 people. There 
are 326 religious and charitable societies and in- 
stitutions, of which 261 are Protestant and Evan- 
gelical, and these are supposed to distribute an- 
uually not less than $4,000,000. 


less 


....The Universalist denomination reports for 
1883 23 state conventions, 939 parishes, 719 
churches, 36,238 members, 633 Sunday-schools, 
and 51,793 Sunday scholars. There are 780 church 
edifices, worth $6,443,010, 713 ministers and 10 
licensed lay preachers. In their colleges and 
seminaries the Universalists have 99 teachers and 
1,026 scholars. The whole value of their school 
property is #2,200,500. 


wy ° . 
Missions, 

THE new mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Western China has just been estab- 
lished. Some time ago Dr. L. N. Wheeler as- 
cended the Yangste Kiang, from Kiukiang, on a 
prospecting expedition, and decided that Chung- 
King, in the Province of Si-Chuen, would make 
an admirable headquarters for a new mission in 
Western China. He has now removed to Chung- 
King, with his family and with Mr. Lewis and 
family. Under date of December 7th Mr. Wheel- 
er writes gratefully of the safe arrival of his 
party on the 3d of that month. The two families 
consisted of Mrs. Lewis and infant ; Mrs. Wheel- 
er, Miss Wheeler, a grown-up daughter, and two 
young children, The health of all was good. 
He says his arrival was well known to the author- 
ities. The party were heralded from city to city 
in their progress, for nearly a thousand miles, by 
means of official dispatches. They encountered 
no opposition anywhere. On entering the prov- 
ince, they were escorted for two days by two 
uniformed soldiers, in a boat; but evidently for 
the purpose of affording them protection, in case 
of need, From the common people they received 
only kindness. Dr. Wheeler was enraptured 
with the beauty of the country through which 
they journeyed. He found agriculture in a 
highly developed state, observed numerous and 
flourishing industrics, and noticed a superior 
class of houses, It is such a country as famine 
could hardly occur in. ‘*A vast region,” he 
writes, “‘covered with an industrious rural popu- 
lation, with uncounted cities and villages, lies 
open before us, waiting for the Gospel messen- 
ger. The field is inviting; but the adversaries 
will be many. We implore the sympathies and 
prayers of the Church on behalf of an enterprise 
which looks to nothing less than laying the 
foundation of a spiritual empire, destined not 
only to cover this province, but to extend into 
many provinces and into the dark interior of 
Central Asia.” On arrival at Chung-King, he 
began at once to look for additional premises to 
those already selected for the mission. Several 
placea were offered for sale or rent. He says, in 
a letter dated January 2d: 


We have been about the city freely, without 
disguise, and generally on foot, and have ex- 
perienced no difficulty with the people. There is 
always curiosity, and sometimes crowds follow us 
on the street ; but we meet with little rudeness, and 











are generally treated with courtesy and respect, 
There is no sign of unfriendliness on the part of the 
magistrates. On the contrary, we have reason to 
think that our presence in the city is not only 
tolerated officially, but that there is a disposition to 
protect us. When we came here, a crowd on Yamen 
runners attended us from the boat to the house, 

Mr. Riley, of the China Inland Mission, ana 
myself recently had occasion to call on the Palatine, 
Tao-tal, on important business. We were received 
kindly and our request was entertained in the most 
considerate manner. On New Year’s Day the 
great man, in his chair of state and with a 
numerous following, called at our humble abode, | 
entertained him in our parlor. He showed much 
interest in the foreign furniture and was pleasant 
and affable in conversation. The incident created 
no littie excitement in our neighborhood and wi); 
serve to attract to us a wider public attention 
From the present outlook, the prospect of success of 
missionary work is everywhere hopeful. 
Concerning the journey he writes : 

The trip from Ichang to Chung-King is necessarily 
a rather dificult and protracted one; but it can be 
made in a comfortable manner in boats, that may be 
regarded, on the whole, as convenient. It should be 
contemplated as a health trip. The pure and 
bracing air during the Autumn and Winter months 
I have found to be invigorating for myself, and our 
entire party can now testify to the same experi- 
ence. 

..In Marsovan (Western Turkey Mission) 
there are special indications, and have been for 
weeks, of a revival. Two prominent men have 
been converted, and were recently received, with 
eight others, into the church. Several others 
seem to be under conviction of sin. During the 
week of prayer the attendance at the daily pray- 
er meeting in the early morning was about 300. 
At Adana (Central Turkey Mission) the 22d of 
January was appointed as a day of fasting and 
prayer. During the morning service the young 
preacher, an Armenian, from the Marash Sem- 
inary, was visibly affected by a strong influence, 
that seemed to carry him out of himself; and 
the whole congregation seemed suddenly to be 
brought into sympathy with this intluence and 
was bowed in confession and prayer, “like a 
tield of grain under a strong wind.” The 
preacher was compelled to stop his exercises, 
and the service became transformed into a pray- 
er-meeting, where, with tears, men long aliena- 
ted metin offers of reconciliation and in con- 
fession. Three hours was not sufficient for the 
expression of the feelings so strangely aroused. 
The day was spent in prayers from house to 
house, and in the evening another tender, pow- 
erful meeting was held, which the people would 
not allow to be closed until nearly four hours 
had been spent in earnest pleading, in confes- 
sion of sin, and in acts of renewed consecra- 
tion. The value of the soul, the terrible nature 
of sin, the blessedness of salvation were the top- 
ics of common conversation in the houses. The 
meetings were crowded so that two overflow 
meetings had to be established near the chapel. 
Eight hundred persons were in attendance at 
these meetings. About one hundred persons 
were under conviction of sin ; many had come to 
the light and had instantly begun to work for 
others. Several Greeks and Armenians, who had 
never before entered a Protestant chapel, had 
been brought to accept the simple Gospel. One 
man, a prominent infidel and opposer of the 
evangelical work, had been converted, and the 
work was still going on, amid joy and fervent 
prayer. A mere outline journal will suffice to 
show the reality and the power of the awaken- 
ing. 

January 26th.—Two prayer meetings, full of 
fervor, in the evening. Six non-Protestant 
women implored help, since they desired to find 
Christ. 

January 27th.—Thirteen neighborhood prayer 
meetings, in different parts of the city, well at- 
tended, all warm and interesting. 

28th, Sabbath.—To-day service was held for the 
first time in the new church, although it still 
lacks windows. Attendance, 800 in the morning ; 
1,200 in the afternoon ; and, in spite of a driving 
rain, 500 at night. It became necessary to hold 
little gatherings for prayer in the corners of the 
church, after services, in order to help those who 
were crying for light and relief. In the even- 
ing a thief and a gambler made public acknowl- 
edgement of sin. : 

29th.—Visits with inquirers all day. An in- 
fluential man, who for seven years has stood 
aloof, breaks down in confession and finds peace 
in Christ. 

30th.—Prayer meeting for women. A man for 
ten years a backslider (from Harput region), 
comes to say what the Lord has done for his soul 
in these meetings. 

3ist.—A letter comes from one who dares not 
confess his foul sins in any other way. He suffers 
fearful torment from his conscience, tells the 
horrible story, and asks if there is any gleam of 
hope for him. 

February 1st.—Two hundred and fifty women 
present at noon meeting ; thirty-six—most of them 
under conviction of sin—took part. In the 


evening a meeting was held to organize working 
parties, to go about the city in smal) groups. 
Seventy-five persons came forward for the work. 
A deputation is to be sent to Tarsus, near by 
to see if there is not a blessing in store for that 
place too, 
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Hews of the Week, 


FOREIGN. 
THE PHOENIX PARK MURDER CASE. 





‘Tene is at presetit a temporary lull of excite- 
ment over thie Irish agitation in this interval 
between the conimitment of the prisoners and 
the inspending trial. The storm raised by the 
evidebce and self-crimination of the informers in 
February, though apparently quieted, is but gain- 
ing fresh force with which to burst in a hurricane 
of conviction over the ‘ Invincibles,” when they 
shall appear for final trial. This we infef from the 
previous record of the Dublin police. They 
were very much underestimated after the trage- 
dy of the 6th of May, 1882, when Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were #0 
foully murdered in Phoenix Park. There were 
immediately arrested, but 
there were many “suspects” released, and it 
was thought more than strange that in the weeks 
and months that followed no true trace of the 
found. The succession of 
fresh outrages, each one more daring than the 
last that occurred during these long months, but 
effective pursuit of the 
increased naturally the 


many “suspects” 


assassins could be 


gave no hint of any 
perpetrators, 
and doubt concerning the skill and trustworthi- 
ness of the Dublin police. 

The public, thus deceived, was the less pre- 


suspicion 


pared for the startling announcement by the 


Crown Prosecutor, nearly nine months after the 
sad event, that, in connection with the general 
inquiry into the conspiracy to assassinate Irish 
officials, evidence would be forthcoming to throw 
light upon the Phoenix Park murders, On the 
4d of February the first of this evidence was 
submitted aud then and thereafter appeared the 
secret and skillful workings of the police.e A 
nuniber of witnesscs recognized different indi- 


viduals among the prisoners as having been upon | 


the scene of the 
currence. Prominent among those 
nized during the first week of investigation 
were Brady, O’Bricu, McCaffrey, and Kelly, while 
Kavanagh was recognized as the car-driver. Evi- 
dence was also introduced to show that weapons 
and that he and 
others of the prisoners often met in secret con- 


assassination just before its oc- 
thus recog- 


liad been secreted by Carey, 


clave. 

But all this was of secondary interest and im- 
portance compared with the testimony of the 
éar-driver Kavariagh, who turned informer Feb. 
10th, and that of Carey, who turned informer 
the following week. Tlie evidence of these two 
agreed, even to the minute details, though Carey 
was able to gd further with his testimony than 
Kavanagh. The latter drove four conspirators 
to the spot of assassination, saw them joined by 
others, and immediately after the deed drove 
them from the park. But Carey, who had ar- 
ranged all the details, described the butchery 
which he had himself actually witnessed. He 
saw Brady stab Mr. Burke, and testified that 
Hrady afterward told him how he had to murder 
Lord Cavendish, whom no one wished to harm, 
in self-defense. Carey had not seen the action 
of Kelly, the other murderer, but, according to 
all the stories, Kelly fell upon Mr. Burke when 
Brady turned to defend himself against Lord 
Cavendish. Suchis the in brief of the 
double murder. 


story 


But Carey’s evidence also implicated the So 
ciety of “The Irish Invincibles” and the un- 
known * Number One.’ This society, of which 
Carey was a member, was under the control of a 
London society, which from time 
accustomed to order the ‘‘removal™ 
official, ‘‘ Number One,” described as a military 
man, possessing an unlimited supply of money, 
of which the source was unknown, though the 
l.and League was suspected, was the agent of the 
London Society who investigated and directed 
Carey in the ‘‘removal” of Mr. Burke. 
this revelation there have been numberless sus- 
picions and guesses as to the personality of 
‘* Number One,” 
identity with any of the 
as yet been made public. 


to time was 


of some 


Since 


but no conclusive evidence of 


suspecte d persons has 


On the 20th of February the preliminary pro- 
evedings against the conspirators were closed and 
twenty-one prisoners were committed for trial at 
the commission which will sit in April. Some 
additional arrests have been made since the com- 
mitment, and the hand of suspicion has 
been pointed at Sheriden, Byrne, and Egan, all 
of whom are at present in foreign countries, In- 
terest for a while centered in the extradition case 
of Frank Byrne, arrested in France and charged 
by the English Government with implication in 
the murders, but the extradition was last week 
refused. The secret investigations will be con- 
tinued till the trial, the event that is anxiously 
awaited by all who hope and believe that justice 
will then be done to the perpetrators of the 
Phoenix Park murders. 


.-During the past week there have been 
socialistic movements and disturbances in Paris. 
The Chamber of Deputies, having voted against 
the revision of the constitution, the police feared 
that a riot might ensue. On Friday the Social- 
ists gathered in the Esplande des Invalides, and 
about a thousand men were proceeding to break 








windows and overturn carriages, when their 
demonstrations were suppressed by the police. 
Arrests were made, and weapons discovered upon 
the persons of many A warrant was iasued for 
the arrest of Louise Michel, who is accused of 
leadin- armed men to assault police. Arms and 
explosives and the list of organizers of the 
socialist mectings have been found by the police. 
There was a heated exchange of words in the 
Chamber of Deputies. precipitated by an aceu- 
sation that the Monarchists encouraged the 
rioters. Another socialistic gathering was dis- 
persed on Sunday, fifteen persons being arrested. 
There was also a meeting of Legitimists at Lille, 
France, laat week, at which the French Republic 
was denounced, and all present pledged their 
support to the Royalist cause. 





.. Mr. Gladstone, bavi returned from his 
visit to Cannes, France, appeared in the House 
of Commons last week and was greeted with 
cheers. In the business of the weck he refused 
a day for the discussion by Parliament 
of the Kilmainham treaty negotiations. 
little business was done, the main attention 
being still directed to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone is 
said to be sanguine that the entire band of con- 
spirators will be brought to justice. The Howse 
of Lords has appointed a commuttee to investi- 
gate the f the Irish Land Act. The 
Ear] of Dunraven will move after the Easter re- 
cess Of Parliament, to allow the opening to the 
public on Sundays of all pi thr 


to name 
Very 


working 


vallerier and 
DNsBeulias. 


.The False Prophet of the Soudan has been 
defeated with a lose of 2000 men. Mr. Gladstone | 
said last week, in the House of 
that the English troops would be withdrawn 
from Egypt ae Koon an jibe rty, order and the 
security of the passage of the Snez Canal were 
assured, 


Commons, 


branch of the 
tv. “The Black Hand,” 
The families of the 
supported by the friends of the prisoners, and 
the * Black Hand” has threatened to poison the 
drinking 


Another Socle- 


been discovered, 


Mpanish 
hax 


imprisoned Socialists are 


water of Xerez, if the prosecution of its | 
members does not cease. 


General Wallace, United status Minister 
to Turkey, expects to obtain several luportant 
concessions from the Porte in favor of importers 
of petroleum, so that they will not have to pay 
the present exorbitant storage rates, which serve 


in reality a* additional import duties. 


“Navarre.” from ¢ 
gen to Leith, foundered during the 
day of last week, and sixty-five 
lost. Only sixteen 


.The steamer openha- 
gale of Thurs- 
were 
Ther 
were many emigrants on board bound for this 
country. Eighty Hull 
fleet were severely damaged Ivy the storm. 


persons 
persons were saved, 


vessels of the tishing 


..It is reported that the British Cabinet 
Council on Saturday was chiefly occupied with a 
discussion of affairs in the Transvaal. It is 
believed that the Government are deterntined to | 





exert their influence to protect the natives | 
against the injustice and oppression of the 
Boers. 


.. lt is reported frou Londen that the Nor- 
wegian bark * from New York, January 
20th, for Hamburg, has been abandoned, She 
total wreck. Three of the 
Int the remainder hav: 


Sarah,” 


ix a crew were 


drowned, arrived at Lon- 


don. 


. It ix reported that the English Soviety for 
the Suppression of Blasphemous Literature pro- 
poses to prosecute Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, and 
others, who are alleged to 
unbelief. 


have disseminated 


The Duchess of Marlborough has given to | 
Mr. Tuke’s Irish Fund £3,600, which remained 
over from the fund she raised for the relief of | 
the distress in Ireland during the vears 1879 and 
1280, 


. The English in India are said to be 
agitated over the proposed law giving 
magistrates jurisdiction over 


much 
native 
whites in certain 
CARER, 

-The English holders of Virginia bonds | 
have raised £12,000 to defray the coxt of vindi- 
cating their claims in the United States courts. 








come to this country if the Land Reform bill 


| 
. The announcement that Mr. Parnel!] would | 
fails is now denied. | 


.. The prices of sugar in England have in- | 
creased in consequence of the 
sugar tariff. 


J. R. Green, author of the “ History of 
the English People,” died last week at Mentone. 


new American 


..Prince Gortschakoff, ex-Chancellor of the | 


Russian Empire, died on Sunday last. 
..Five French war vessels are off the coast 
of Madagascar. 


DOMESTIC. 


.. The great storm and tidal wave, predicted 
by Wiggins for the 9th, 10th, and 11th of March, 
failed to put in an appearance. Wiggins him- 
self went to Halifax to make observations, and 
there a violent wind storm prevailed on the 10th ; 
but there was no sign of a tempest, The aeath- 
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or Bineg ts an ah eee the 
10th and 11th, but would have attracted no at- 
tention but for Professor Wiggins’s prediction. 
Wiggins, however, expressed himself as satisfied 
with the truth of his prophecies. In reality, 
these prophecies caused heavier finarrcfe} losses 
than the storm would have occasioned. even if 
many fishing smacks had been swamped, for the 
superstitions fishermen along the coast were 
frightened into an idleness that is estimated to 
have cost the fishing trade some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


..- There are reports in circulation in Wash- 
ington that inquiry is to be again directed to the 
alleged overcertification of checks on the part 
of some New York banks, It is rumored that 
certain banks, notwithstanding the assumed 
rigor of the recent law, are finding means of 
evading it, and that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has not thus far been able to detect the al- 
leged fraudulent practices, 


..The Mississippi has been slowly falling 
during the past week and mo further danger is 
now apprehended. The broken levees are being 
repaired and strengthened, but there has been 
great loss of stock and crops, and the damage to 
railroads has been exceedingly heavy in Arkan- 
sae, The work of relief is still being actively 
carried on, and the sufferers are 
Clothed. 


being fed and 


-The Court of Connnissioners of Alabama 
Claims has assigned Thursday, March 22, as a 
time for hearing arguments of any counsel who 
may desire to be heard in regard to the question 
of reducing gold to United States currency, 
where the payments were made or are to be 
made in gold; also in regard to the question of 
the character of the alleged Confederate cruiser 
** Calhoun,” 


Workmen began last week the erection of 
scaffolding in the rotunda of the 


Capitol at 
Washington, for the 


purpose of taking down 
and having rebacked the well-known historical 
paintings, “The Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” 
“The Baptism of Pocahontas,” and the “ Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi.” They have been for 
some time iv # bad condition, and in need of re- 
pair. 


. On Wednesday ot 
war begun in the 
ment 


last week the defeine 
Star-Route trial, the Govern- 
having reated ite case on Tuesday.. A 
large number of official papers have been put 
in evidence, and the time has been chiefly oceu- 
pied with the identification of thes« papers. The 
ofticial record of fines and remission» from the 
contract office has alko been introdnced, 


..The Malagasy ambassadors are employing 
their leisure time in seeing the sights of Wash- 
ington, Certain formalities connected with the 
ratification of the 
with at the State 
tion 


treaty have been gone through 
Department, and the ratifica- 
was practically completed on Monday, al- 
though the closing forms will be transacted in 
Madagascar. 


. Under the direction of the Naval Advisory 
Board circulars are now being prepared at the 
Navy Department, giving the 
genera] descriptions of the new cruisers and dis- 
patch boat, the construction of which was an- 
thorized by the recent act of. Congress and in- 
viting proposals from al! American ship-builders, 


dimensions and 


-The Treasury Department at Washington 
ix in receipt of all sorts of inquiries in regard 
to the proper construction of certain provisions 
of the new Tariff Bill. 
ity that none of these 
passed upon by the 
law goes into effect. 


It is wtated upon author- 
tariff questions will bx 


Department until the new 


The Citizens’s Committee at Washington ix 
constantly finding new evidence to show the com- 
plicity of the discharged detectives with thieves, 
Another confession has been made by a thief in 
jail, which confirms previous confessions by other 
thieves. 

-The funeral of Alexander H. Stephens took 
place at Atlanta, Ga., on Thursday last, and was 
attended by 75,000 persons, The election of his 
successor to the governorship will occur on April 
24th. 

-The Philharmonic Society of Washington 
has accepted an invitation to sing ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” at the reinterment of the remains of 
John Howard Payne, which are now on the way 
to this country. 


.. It is reported in Washington that Mr. Ol- 
iver, the ex-Tariff Commissioner, will succeed 


An article that is at once 


a Teeth Preserver 


SUZOUUNT 


and Breath Purifier, 


and yets fo pjeesant =8 eunventens wt to use ie exceeding 

popularity does not surp ny ©o 

dental ever used it proses ita perfect “antidote to 
ental deca 


bren apa both by all who uso the al 
samic eoZoDONt. cryin by a wh alien 


FREE.—JEWELRY at Manutoctuneny’ pr prices, Ele- 
wantly Illustrated Catalogue F: GarsTpe 
& Co..Manufacturing Jewelers, Wl Broadway,New York. 


j 1G PAY.—Selling pepe Stampe, Good Watches, 
etc. Cirenlars free. E. TayLor & Co., Cleveland, O. 





BROCKETT & TUTTLE CO., New Haven 
Conn., having enlarged their works and increased 


their facilities the past season, are now prepared to 
exhibit in their new wareroome one of the largest 
stocks of fine VARRIAG ES to be seen ip PER HOCK: 
TV ad of VICTORIAS, © ABRIC paver. 


JUR. et NGER SURREY 
CIANw PHARTONS, FAMILY PHAETO NB 
flea of Gentlemen's 
widths and weights. 


Also BREWSTERS,; latest at 
Road and Speedin, Wagons, in 
Parties looking for Carriages are cordially invited to 
examine their work. — 7 ee | if 
A RNR TR SHOTS YE 
“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regarda 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,’’ be sure 
and get 
. MADAME FOY'S IMPROVED 
— ee 
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SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It ia particularly adapt- 
o the pre ecnt atyle of 
Gdr For sale by al! 
vale: ding Seales, Price by 
pamnail $1, 

\ Manufac cael only by 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 


New Haven Conn. 
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949 Broadway, New York. 
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SURA RHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure state of the 
blood, An antidote for malarta 
Prices, Mc. and 61 
druggist for it, 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Propricters, 
184 Greenwich mt,,. N. ¥. 
send for Circular 


Can be sent by mall, Ask your 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 


4. linproved Extension Just Patented. 
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INTS WANTED. 
ade by One Agent 


81,4 means 
yeuix Daye, 

Full part culars and lots of agents’ 
reports, showing quick om and 
large Profita, free. No Freight or 
Boxing charges to Agents, Address 
eat once and secure choice territory 


r free. 
’ J.E RHEPAR » & co., 
Cincinnati, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY | 


Favorably known to the public rinee 
1426. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 
EDUCATION. | 


HAV ERFORD COLLEGE, PA’ 
THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. (Harv.), President, 
Under care of members of the Soctety of Friends, but 
open to others. Classical and Sclentific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the coun 
try, nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. 
KR, amasually healthful and somarkably free 
from undesirable associations. Buildings situated in 
a beautiful park of ig | acres, Both boarding and 
jk or received tudents have practical work 
in nomical Observatory, the largest 
ne ar Philadetpnin. and in a well Pappolated Chem- 
ica boratory, Carefully selected Library of 
14,000 vols., to whore shelves students have free 
access. Limited numbers bring each student under 
Year beveina ah i jonth (Bet peotesscrs, — Half 
Year s pront ) of c arn. 
etc. app ly to Pror. on iio AS A. ieee 

Hav Enron ¢ Couuwat Poet Ornice, Penna. 





Now in its “ist Year, New bat 
Collegiate, om Chemical, Civil © 


THER. 
Degrees conferred. Superior accommodations. Ap 
pomemense complete. Col. THEO. HY YATT, President. 





Don Cameron in the control of the Republican 
Party in Pennsylvania. 


..-Premdent Arthur, who has been feeling 
somewhat indisposed for several weeks, is to make 
a short visit to Fortress Monroe for the benefit of 
his health. 

AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs. 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
ite cost. Sold by Druggistse everywhere, 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTOW'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprictors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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NOTICES, 


tw All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
sendent, P.-). Box 2787. 

t@™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
nunications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
(NDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢@ Remittances should be made payable to Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 


| Indeed, open reference to transactions in 
Boston gambling-houses is not unusual 
| among certain sets at Cambridge. 

The following table exhibits the results 
of a call made by a careful correspondent 
of ours at one of the most fashionable of 
these resorts for three evenings, the visits 
being separated by at least one week 

| and occurring on different nights in the 
week: 


authenticated by the name and address of the writer; | 


not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
400d faith. 

t@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
ur correspondents 

tw Persons desiring the return of their manu 
soripta, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
lirected envelope, We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 


Che 


251 Broadway, opp.City Hall Park. 
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YS 
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COLLEGE GAMBLING. 


Tuere is always danger that any open at- 


tempt to suppress certain forms of vice, ac- | 


counts of which appear to be eagerly read 
in the daily press, will result in more harm 
than good. 
Boston, however, not long ago sent forth 
the edict, and the fact was announced in 
big head lines by the Boston papers, that 
all gaming establishments in the city 
must be closed and kept closed. The order 
has naturally excited great interest in many 
quarters; but ought to receive the attention 
of a class of people who, from ignorance of 


The police commissioners of 


certain facts, are apt togive the matter only | 


passing notice. 

No greater mistake could be made than 
to suppose that the gambling fraternity 
does not include a very respectable percent- 
age of the students and young men in the 
professions near the cities. It was stated, 
in connection with the recent order in 
Boston, that President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, was among the complainants 


against these dens, and certainly there is | 


ground enough for such action on his part, 
and that of other heads of literary institu- 
tions in the vicinity of Boston. We are 
jatisfied, as the result of some careful in- 
vestigations made within the last half dozen 
years, that certain faro banks, policy shops, 
and roulette rooms were the regular resorts 


of Harvard students, as well as those from | 


Phillips Exeter, Phillips Andover, and 
sther academies near Boston. True, it is only 
a small aminority of these students who 
frequent such places; but it is, also, true 
that ten years ago four-fifths of the present 
organizations were unknown in Boston, and 


Jat since that time the attendance of 


Night. Present, 
2 Freshmen. 
. 44 Sophomores, 
(3 Seniors. 
(3 Sophomores. 
... 42 Juniors. 
| 12 Seniors. 
| 4 Freshmen. 
eer < 2 Sophomores. 
5 Juniors, 


If we tuke away 9 on this total of 27 for 
| persons counted twice, we have 18 differ- 
| ent Harvard students at this famous Tre- 
| mont Street faro bank. 
| course, other persons 

} 


There were, of 
present on these 
evenings, and it is possible that some were 
students unknown to the observer. The 
| scholarship of these students was as various 
as their classes; but we have known some 
of the finest minds and highest ranked men 


gamblers. Some of them are poor, and play 
to pay their college expenses; others are 
wealthy, and play merely for the excite- 
| ment. 


The facts here given do not need to be 
enlarged upon, as they can be more than 
verified by any one closely identified with 

Cambridge student life; but it is desirable 
‘o call public attention to the fact that this 
evil is steadily on the increase in the quar- 
ter referred to. That the police of Boston 
will be able to stop this business perma- 
nently is too much to hope; but that those 
who control the educational interests of 
the country Ought to interest themselves in 
the matter at once is the firm belief of 
those-who are cognizant of the present evils. 
We are glad to say that, while it is folly to 
think of absolutely suppressing gambling in 


Boston, dealing, as such an effort must, 
with the sharpest set of sharpers in the city, 


the old open, almost recoguized places are 
| closed, and are likely to stay closed, if the 
present police commissioners can possibly 
Harvard students have now 
no such place of resort in Boston. Is there 
public opinion enough to say that there 
shall never again be such ‘ banks” in Bos- 


accomplish it. 


ton as existed up to a few weeks ago? 
> 
GOVERNOR BATES’S MESSAGE. 
| We have received a copy of Governor 
| Bates’s message to the Legislature of Ten- 
| nessee, in which the Governor, after plead- 


| ing the poverty of the people and under- 
| taking to discriminate between the differ- 
ent classes of bonds issued by that state, 
comes to the following conclusion: 


the following terms: The payment of the ‘State 
Debt Proper’ in full, less war interest, in bonds 
running — 


} 
‘Accordingly, I suggest a settlement upon 
| 
| 


years, same interest per annum 
that the original bond called for, and those 
held in good faith, as hereinafter explained, by 
educational and charitable institutions, and the 
twenty-nine (29) bonds of the widow of Pres- 
ident James K. Polk, to be settled in like man- 
ner; and, in view of the fact of the gradual de- 
crease in the rate of interest on all public secur- 
ities, I suggest that all 6,5, and 514 per cent. 
bonds be payable in as short a period as practi- 
cable. I also suggest that the remainder, or 
‘Contingent Debt,’ be settled at fifty cents on 
the dollar, principle and interest, including war 
interest, in bonds to run for thirty years before 
due, with privilege of earlier redemption, and to 
bear interest at the rate of three (3) per cent. 
per annum.” 


Now, we beg leave to remind his ex- 
cellency that all the bonds included in what 
he calls the ‘‘State Debt Proper,” and the 
other bonds which he proposes to pay in 
full, and those included in what he terms 
the ‘‘Contingent Debt,” which he proposes 
to scale down one-half in respect to both prin- 
cipal and interest, were alike issued under 
| the authority of the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, ure alike legally valid, and alike 
pledge the faith and honor of that state. 
There is no pretense in his message that this 





tense would be a false one. 

By what rule in commercial morality does 
the governor, then, discriminate between 
{ these bonds, proposing to pay some of them 





} 


| 


| the face value of the others? The only | 


reason for paying any of them lies in the | 


| fact that the faith of the state is pledged to | 


| 


payment; and this reason applies with 
equal power to all of them. His proposition 
to pay one-half of the amount of the ‘Con- 
tingent Debt” is a confession that the claim 
of the bendholders is a legal one ; and, if so, 
what right has Tennessee, independently of 
the consent of the bondholders, to scale 
down their legal claims to one-half of the 
amount? No other right than that of the 
highwayman when he says to the ill-fated 
traveler: ‘‘ Your money or your life.” 

Honesty in the payment of debts lawfully 
contracted is the law of God, alike for in- 
dividuals, corporations, states, and nations, 
and should be the unvarying practice of 
earth. The inability of the creditor to en- 
force his claim by legal process is no excuse 
for fraud perpetrated by the debtor. The 
power of the latter does not mitigate the 
offense. The fact that a state commits the 
wrong simply makes a state the offender. 
The immorality is essentially the same, no 
matter by whom committed. 





is not the fact; and, if there were, the pre- | 


CHUNDER SEN. 


in Harvard University to be inverterate 


> 





Mr. Cook’s lecture on Keshub Chunder 
Sen and the Brahmo Somaj, of India, was 
delivered one week too early for any 
account in it of the anniversary exercises 
of the Somaj held in the Town Hall, at Cal- 
cutta, January 20th. Four thousand were 
present, crowding the hall to its utmost 
capacity, many sitting on the floor. We 
hardly need to add any notice of this ad- 
dress to the very full and correct account 
of the interesting religious movement given 
by Mr. Cook. Mr. Sen’s subject was ‘‘ Asia’s 
Message to Europe,” 





and, after showing 
that the great religions had all had their 
birthplace in Asia, he made a plea for unity, 
as against the sectarian spirit, a harmony of 
the devout in righteousness, love, and com- 
munion with God. ‘For righteousness,” 

said he, ** is not merely Christian. Where- 
| ever there is piety and love and faith, it is 
Christ’s.” 

In Mr. Cook’s admirable summary of 
the excellences and defects of the Brahmo 
movement he fails to give the prominence 
we should give to one of its characteristics, 
and that is its attitude toward sin. The drift 
of any religious body can be better judged 
by its treatment of sin than by any other 
Because the Brahmo Somaj makes 
it the 
Sin is no 








mark, 
sin exceeding sinful it has in 
promise of regenerating power, 
mere disease, nor is it an accident or an 
incident of development and environment, 
an irresponsible product of circumstances. 
It is sin, not accident. It is an act of self- 
perverting will, avoidable, criminal, guilty, 
punishable. Any religion, so-called, which 
does not see in sin something to be atoned, 
something to be bitterly repented of and 
| forsaken, that does not see in holiness and 
likeness to God the almost unattainable 
goal of penitent and passionate longing, is a 
sham. Itis no religion; only an apology 
for the lack of one. 

The Brahmo Somaj hasthissense. It sees 
sin and, therefore, it longs to see God. Then 
follows the great principle of Bhakti, or in- 
tense personal love for God, which is the 
easy possession of all and which may rise 
to a fervor which is called madness. The 
gift of Yoga, or communion and soul- 
absorption with God, then follows, as is in- 
dicated in the address quoted by Mr. Cook, 
and which we had already printed January 
25th. There is mysticism in the develop- 
ment of Yoga, but it is a mysticism which 
grows out of genuine religious feeling; and 
neither the Bhakti nor the Yoga could have 
been found without first the sense of sin. 

Mr. Cook criticises the Brahmo Somaj 
because ‘‘it has not exhibited power to de- 
liver men thoroughly from the love of sin.” 
That is a severe test to put any religious 
movement to, and it is a very pure Chris 
tianity that can stand it. Most Christians 





religion of the New Dispensation is the 
purest and highest form of natural religion 
ever offered to the world; but it fails of 
full power. It has done good to some souls, 


| but it does not appeal tothe many. The 


challenge which a missionary made, that it 
show a dozen drunkards converted, has 
not been publicly met, possibly because it 
appeals to traits not often found in drunk. 
ards; but Mr. Cook shows that it has done 
much good and must be regarded as one of 
the happiest signs of the times in India. 


CATALOGUES AND COW-SHEDS. 


Tne question of veracity between our 
correspondent, the Rev. D. M. Wilson, and 
the Rev. John F. Spence, D.D., President 
of the East Tennessee Weselyan University, 
as raised in our columns, has been settled 
since our last issue by proof which to us is 
conclusive. We propose to show our readers 
how Mr. Wilson’s statements are vindicated, 

Mr. Wilson, charged that the University 
had not kept faith with the United States 
Government. He said: 

“In June, 1867, a grant of three thousana 
dollars was asked for and obtained from the 
General Government. The terms of the grant 
were ‘that it should be used forever for the educa- 
tion of refugees and freedmen.’ Tt was through 
a Normal Department, open to both races, that 
the benefits of the grant were to be conferred. 
Fair promises were made in the catalogue of that 
year ; but neither the catalogue nor the news- 
paper, advertisements of 1868 made any allusion. 
to a normal department.” 

President Spence said in reply : 

“Mr. Wilson makes a singulariy reckless state- 
ment when he says that neither the catalogue 
nor the newspaper advertisements of 1868 made 
any allusion to a normal department. 

“The catalogue of 1868, a copy of which lies 
open before me as I write, devotes two pages (20: 
and 21) to the Normal Department and the 
Normal Course of Study.” 

This makes up, as we said, March 1st, a 
square issue of fact. One or the other was 
guilty of falsehood or of a singular mistake. 
Our readers will remember that last week 
we printed a rejoinder from Mr. Wilson, in 
which he adheres to his former statement, 
and asserts that the catalogue of 1868 con- 
tained only 18 pages, and could not, there- 
fore, have had the notice of the Normal 
Department, which Dr. Spence quoted from 
pages 20 and 21. We have in our hands 
the catalogue Mr. Wilson refers to, and 
we have received one from Dr. Spence, 
also, accompanied by the following note: 

I send you per this mail |March 6th] a copy of 
the Catalogue of 1868 and 1869, containing 
Normal Department statement. You insinuated 
there might be some mistake in dates in your 
Editorial Notes. Please be kind enough to 
examine and return, etc. 

It will be observed that Dr. Spence now 
speaks of the Catalogue of ‘1868 and 
1869.” tle formerly spoke of the Cuata- 
logue of 1868. He, of course, knows and 
has known all along what Catalogue is en- 
titled to be called the Catalogue of 1868, 
and when he wrote his categorical denial 
of the truth of Mr. Wilson’s assertion that 
the Catalogue of 1868 contained no notice 
of a Normal Department, he knew per- 
fectly well whether he was correcting a 
false statement or making one himself. 

By universal usage a catalogue is named 
by the year in which it is issued. The 
catalogue of 1882 is the catalogue issued in 
1882 and contains the names of the students 
of the school-year 1881—2. As tothis there 
is no question. Now how is it with the 
catalogues in question? The one sent us 
by President Spence was issued in ‘“ 1869.” 
It is so dated. It covers the entire school 
year ‘*1868—9.” Its announcements are 
for the school year 1869—70. It is in no 
sense the catalogue of 1868, as President 
Spence asserted in denial of Mr. Wilson’s 
statement, but that of 1869, of which 
Mr. Wilson said nothing. The title 
of the catalogue before us, sent by Mr. 
Wilson, is ‘‘ Catalogue of the East Tennes- 
see Wesleyan University, Athens, Tennes- 








are not ‘‘thoroughly” delivered from the 
| love of sin. But it is true that, in the 
theory of Christ as only a great prophet, 
| the greatest of the prophets, the power is 
lost which Christianity finds in Christ, the 
gift of special mercy and reconciliation 
sent from God to man. Because Chunder 
| Sen, in his eclectic search after the true 
| which he may cull out of all religions, has 


see, 1867—1868."’ It consists, as Mr. Wilson 
said it did, of only 18 pages and contains 
not a syllable about a Normal Department; 
but the question will be asked: Is it not 
properly the Catalogue of 1867? This ques- 
tion is effectually answered by the cata- 
logue itself on page 18. We quote and 
italicize: 

“The collegiate year commences with the Fall 
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term, which begins this year on Wednesday, 
Sept. 2d, and continues twenty-one weeks, in- 
cluding the Christmas holidays. This will be 
followed by a vacation of one week, when the 
second term will commence on the first Wednes- 
day of February, 1869.” 

‘This year” means and can no 
other year than 1868. But there is other 
proof. The Catalogue dated 1873—1874, now 
before us, contains an account of the origin 
of the University, which says the institution 
was incorporated in the Winter of 1866—1867 
asa college. ‘‘It commenced its first col- 
legiate year, under the charter thus granted, 
on the 4th of September, 1867. At the next 
session of the Legislature its name and title 
were changed to East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University.” Its name was changed, accord- 
ing to this, in the Winter of 1867—1868. The 
Catalogue in question, as we have given its 
title, shows that it was issued for the Uni- 
versity and not the College and must, there- 
fore, be the Catalogue of 1968. 

But there is another fact. Dr. Spence and 
Mr. Wilson agree that the grant was made 
in June, 1867. Mr. Wilson said in his letter 
last week that ‘‘in the Catalogue of 1867 it 
was said this [Normal] Department was to 
be a ‘marked feature of the institution.’ ” 
Now, if Dr. Spence is correct in calling the 


mean 


tions of another state past due and unpaid, 
might assign them to the state, and directed 
a suit to be brought in the name of the 
state in the proper Federal Court against 
the delinquent state, for the recovery of 
these assigned claims. A similar law was 
passed by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, in 1880. On the basis of this 
legislation original suits were brought by 
these respective states, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, against the 
State of Louisiana, for the enforcement of 
such assigned claims. These suits have 
just been decided adversely to the states 
bringing them, settling the question that 
no state can sue another in that Court on 
such assignments. 

The Constitution of the United States, as 
originally adopted, provided that the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall extend 
to ‘‘controversies between two or more 
states,” or between ‘‘a state and citizens 


of another state,” or between ‘‘a state 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
states, citizens or subjects.” It was 
held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the celebrated case 


of Chisholm vy. Georgia, 2 Vall. 419, that, 
under the second of these provisions, a 
citizen might, in that court, sue a state of 





Catalogue of 1868 the Catalogue of 1867, 
he must, of course, call this Catalogue the 
Catalogue of 1866, and it would follow that 
the Catalogue of 1866 made an announce- 
ment of the Normal Department based on 
the grant obtained in June, 1867! 

We regret that a man at the head of a 
university should stoop to such a miserable 
trick of deception. The more this whole 
matter is discussed the more plainly it 
appears that the University has acted in a 
disreputable manner. Ht received money 
to establish a Normal Department. It still 
has the money, but it never had the depart- 
ment. Its catalogues gave profuse promises, 
which were fitiilled. President 
Spence says the ‘‘trustees rented a suitable 
building.” Mr. Wilson showed last week 
that this ‘‘suitable building” was a filthy 
open basement, in use as a cow-shelter, and 
that it had been freely offered for a colored 
school, which had twice been burned out, 
but the school had too much: self-respect to 
accept it. Mr. Wilson charges that the 
Catalogue of 1868 contained no notice of 
the Normal Department, and President 
Spence denies it as unblushingly as he made 
the deceptive statement about the “ suit- 
able building.” 


never 


STATES AS ASSIGNEES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
last week decided the suits brought in that 
Court by the State of New York and the 
State of New Hampshire against the State 
of Louisiana. THe INDEPENDENT, 
weeks ago, expressed the opinion that both 
suits would be dismisse for the want of 
jurisdiction; and such is the disposition 
made of them by the Court. The facts 
are these: 

The Legislature of Louisiana, in 1874, 
scaled down the debt of the state to the 
amount of forty per cent., and authorized 
the issue of bonds, running forty years and 
bearing interest at the rate of seven per 
cent., to the amount of $15,000,000, for the 
payment of the remainder of the debt, and 
provided for a special tax levy of five and 
a half mills on the dollar, to pay the inter. 
est and principal of these bonds. The 
holders of the old bonds had the privilege 
of exchanging them on these terms for the 
new bonds, and very generally did so. The 
constitution of the state, adopted in 1879, 
scaled down the interest on the new bonds 
to two per cent., fixed the maximum rate 
of taxation for all state purposes at six 
mills on the dollar, and gave to the holders 
of the new bonds the privilege of exchang- 
ing them at the rate of seventy-five cents 
on the dollar for still newer bon ls, the lat- 
ter bonds to bear interest at the rate of four 
percent. These provisions of the consti- 
tution of 1879 are in direct and palpable 
conflict with those contained in the act of 
1874, which were, in effect, a binding con- 
tract of the state with its bondholders 
upon their acceptance of the terms thereof. 
The new constitution is in this respect a 
repudiating constitution. 

The Legislature of New Hampshire, in 
July, 1879, provided by law that any citizen 
of that state, holding bonds or other obliga- 





some | 


the Union other than that of which he was 
acitizen, This decision led to the adoption 
of the Eleventh Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which provides as follows: ‘*The 
judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit, in 
law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens 
of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state.” This so far modified 
the Constitution as expressly to exclude 
from the Federal Courts all jurisdiction 
over suits, in law or equity, brought against 
a state by citizens of another state or by 
aliens. The Constitution, in other respects, 
remains just as it was before the adoption 
of the amendment. 


The question, then, before the Supreme 
Court, having original jurisdiction of a suit 
in which « state is a party, and of suits 
brought by one state against another, was 
this: Can that Court entertain a suit 
brought by a state, acting as an assignee 


against another state, for the enforcement 
of the claim® of citizens of the former state 
against the latter statey This is the pre- 


cise question submitted to the Court 
and the answer is in the negative. The 


ground taken by Chief-Justice Waite, in 
stating the opinion of the Court, is that, al- 
though the suits were in form brought by 
the states of New York and New Hamp- 
shire, these states were really mere nom- 
inal parties, having nointerest in the suits 
and bringing and prosecuting them simply 
as collecting agents of their respective 
citizens who had assigned to them bonds 
and coupons against the State of Louisiana, 
for the purpose of such collection ; but who, 
nevertheless, were the real owners of the 
bonds and coupons, and had given security 
for the payment of all the expenses of the 
suits, and would reap the benefit of a de- 
cree of recovery. In other words, these 
owners, being forbidden by the Constitution 
| of the United States to bring the suits di- 
rectly, sought to bring them indirectly by a 
formal assignment of their claims to their 
respective states, and thus to evade the ex- 
press and explicit provision of the Eleventh 
Amendment. We have never for a moment 
supposed that the Supreme Court would 
give its sanction to any such proceeding. 
It is true that one state has aright to sue 
another state in that court; but it does not 
by any means follow that it may exercise 
this right as a merely nominal assignee of 
parties who have no right to sue. If this 
could be done, then the whole force, effect, 
and purpose of the Eleventh Amendment 
could be nullified in this way. 

We do not believe in the wisdom or jus- 
tice of this amendment at all. It ought to 
be amended out of the Constitution. The 
Constitution was right before the amend- 
ment was adopted and was made wrong in 
this respect by its adoption. So long, how- 
ever, as it remains it is a part of ‘the su- 
preme law of the land,” and, as such, must 
be respected by the courts of the United 
States. The repudiation of state debts, un- 
der the cloak of this amendment, has 
become the shame and disgrace of our coun- 





enormous evil is to amend the Constitution 
again and give to the Federal Courts the 
power which the Eleventh Amendment 
took away, and authorize Congress by ap- 
propriate legislation to carry that power 


into full and complete effect. 

tat > 

THE SWISS AND THE SALVA- | 
TIONISTS. 


THEorHaNes said that a woman, a monk, 
and a plague combined could convert any 
of the barbarous peoples of Europe. The 
rulers of Switzerland seem to have feared 
that a woman, a girl, and a man were about 
to convert the Swiss to some religion that 
is not Catholic, or Protestant, or Christian 
even. It would be amusing, if it were not 
for the serious aspects of the case, to ob- 
serve the alarm and excitement shown by 
the Swiss authorities over the quiet meet- 
ings of the Salvationists, in Geneva—Geneva 
the city of Julius Cesar and John Calvin ; 
the refuge of Voltaire and Anarchists; and 
supposed to be the freest city on earth. 

A small detachment of the Salvation 
Army went, under the leadership of Miss 
Booth, a daughter of the ‘‘ General,” and 
Miss Charlesworth, a girl of sixteen, to 
Geneva, to hold meetings of praise, prayer, 
and exhortation. They did not appear as 
anarmy terrible with banners. They had 
no street processions, no drums, no flags. 
They simply held orderly services in hired 
rooms; at least, they were orderly till the 
baser sort of the Swiss crowded into them 
and interrupted divine worship, which till 
then the authorities had not interdicted. 
To avoid these disgraceful interruptions, 
which the police would not control, the 


Salvationists admitted persons only by 
ticket, and soon they had evidence that 
good was being accomplished in this 
sleepy sand free-thinking city. At this 


point the cantonal authorities interfered, 


not because = any law was being 
violated, but because of their narrow, 
rationalistic prejudices; and Miss Booth 
and Miss Charlesworth were given 
notice to leave the canton. But pre. 
texts were necessary and they found 


some of the most flimsy sort. Miss Charles- 
worth, they alleged, had not the consent of 
her father for the work she was doing. 
Miss Booth could not at a moment's notice 
account for the proceeds of a certain col- 
lection, and Miss Charlesworth neglected to 
obey the summons to attend police head- 
Conduct more 
silly, uncalled-for, and outrageous would not 
be expected from Turks or barbarians. It 
was a gross violation of the rights of foreign 


quarters Sunday morning. 


citizens, a petty, malicious act, disgracing 
the name of the liberty for which the Swiss 
have been famed. 

The English and French Governments, 
the rights of whose subjects were thus 
violated, may demand satisfaction for the 
outrages; but, whether they do or not, the 
Swiss people cannot afford to have the 
shame and reproach of such official acts 
stain their escutcheon. 


Editorial Hotes. 


The Congregationalist publishes a letter from 
Professor Bumstead, of Atlanta University, 
urging that the American Home Mirsionary 8o- 
ciety should not occupy the Southern field or 
organize white churches in the territory occupied 
by its sister Congregational Society, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. His complaint is 
based on “the organization, by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, of the Piedmont church,” not- 
withstanding the fact that the First church 
needed and asked the strength and support of 
those who were going into the Piedmont church. 
The difference between the two is that the mem- 
bers of the First church are chiefly colored, 
while those of the new church are all or nearly 
all white. An error of fact enters into Professor 
Bumstead’s article. The Piedmont church was 
not organized by the Home Missionary Society, 
and that society is not likely to have anything to 
do with its support. It was organized by North- 
ern white men residing in Atlanta, assisted 
equally by an agent of each of the two societies 
mentioned, who exercised therein what they re- 
garded as rather their individual rights than 
their official authority. Certainly there was no 
idea on the part of either Dr. Roy or Mr. Har- 
wood in giving their help, that the new church, 
situated at a considerable distance from the 
First church, and much more conveniently for 
those who proposed to be its members, should 
be organized on a caste basis. The protests, 








try; and the proper remedy to arrest this 


however, of the members of the First church 








seem to have intensified whatever caste prej- 
udice there is among the members of the new 
church, and there has been no such expression 
of fraternity as ought to have been made. 
It looks very much as if there was an 
intention to ignore the colored Congre- 
gationalists, This thing is settled, however, 
that neither society will aid any church 
which does not in membership, councils, con- 
ferences, and associations recognize the full 
equality of all neighboring churches, no matter 
what the color of their members. That being 
granted, in a city of the size of Atlanta the 
previous existence of one church should be no 
bar to the organization of another at a distance 
from it, and not likely to weaken it, And the 
mere fact that the new church has its locality 
among a different class of people and attracts 
richer or more educated or whiter people is no 
reason against its organization. We hope bet- 
ter things than Professor Bumstcad fears, and 
better than some signs mdicate, from the Pied- 
montchurch, It has a grand chance to pro- 
claim its emancipation from the caste prejudice, 


We have a word to say on the principle in- 
volved in the effort making to open the House of 
Refuge, a chartered institution, on Randall's 
Island, to which the courts often commit juve- 
nile offenders, to unlimited Roman Catholic re- 
ligions instruction, In this institution a 
Protestant is chaplain; but Catholic religious 
services are also provided for those who wish 
them. The demand is substantially that all 
children of Catholic parents be put under the 
special religious control of Catholic priesta, 
This involves a question of religion and the state, 
not always clearly considered, The state, aa auch, 
has no right to interfere at all, by instruction or 
otherwise, with religion, It does not teach re- 
ligion, has nothing to do with religion, can only 
grant full religious liberty. But there are cer- 
tain state does not treat 
as citizens, but toward whom it must for the 
time assume the place of a parent. It must 
support and provide for its army and navy, and 
equally for ite criminals and paupers, It has to 
supply their physical, mental, and religions wants, 
The state ordinarily has no right to say when a 
citizen shall eat bread and when he shall 
potatoes ; 


classes whom the 


eat 
but it has aright to say what those 
for whom it is compelled to provide food shall 
eat, Soit has no right to say where the ordin- 
ary citizen shall go tochurch ; but, if it thinks it 
is best for its prisoners and panpers to go to 
church, it has a right to say where they shall go, 
In this the «tate’s own opinion ix final and is con- 
trolled only by its judgment of what is best for 
those it supports, on the whole. Religious free- 
The only question is; 
What is best? Generally it will be best to allow as 


dom has no rights here, 


much religious choice to the prisoners or pan- 
pers as is consistent with discipline ; but all that 
isa matter of favor, not of right, A religion, 
Protestant or Catholic, which cannot keep ita 
adherents from being a charge on the state bas 
no right to complain that they are restricted in 
religious or any other privileges, 


Last year the Committee on Home Missions 
presented to the Presbyterian General Assembly 
a majority and a minority report, neither of 
which was adopted. The majority report favored 
making the presbyteries the final authority as 
to the commissioning of home missionarics, and 
the expenditure of money within their own 
hands, while the minority report left the respons- 
ibility, finally, with the Board of Home Missions, 
The difference was so radical between the two 
and the views on both sides were presented with 
such earnestness that the subject was recommit- 
ted, with instructions to report at the next 
General Assembly. The committee met last week, 
in Washington, and came, we are glad to say, to a 
unanimous conclusion. The committee, ap- 
parently remembering the prolonged discussion 
which the publication of their results gave rise 
to before the meeting of the Assembly last year, 
now withhold their action until the meeting of the 
Assembly in May. We anticipate with a good 
deal of confidence that the result now reached 
wil] not prove open to the objections which we 
were compelled to bring against the majority 
report # year ago, 


We do not care to go into tragic attitudes 
over Dr. Dix’s sermons on women, On the sub- 
ject of divorce Dr. Dix speaks well and strongly, 
as also on the habits and sins which dishonor 
marriage and maternity. No words can be too 
strong on these subjects; but on female educa- 
tion and female subjection Dr. Dix simply ac- 
cepts the directions of Paul, made for a rotten 
heathen civilization, as governing us in these 
days when a Christianity which knows neither 
male nor female has done well-nigh ite perfect 
work. Dr. Dix is a trustee of Columbia College 
and he disbelieves in coeducation. He thinks 
that, if women learn as much Latin and Greek 
and geometry as men do, they will be unfemin- 
ine. French, we suppose, is all right; it ~ 


keep them sweet and pure, while the languw 
Plato and Homer will corrupt them. It iv 
use to argue with men who will not s¢ 
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thing is already settled by sufficient ex 
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and by all the reason there is. Intelligence docs 
not hirt a woman. Association with young men 
in the class-room is no more contaminating than 
association in the ball-room when Lent is over. 
But we do hot expect the Dr. Dixes to give up 
their prejudices. They are not the kind to do it, 
The world moves dn arid does not mind them. 


If the trustees of Columbia College had sim- 
ply put in the plea of poverty, as their answer to 
the petition asking that young women might be 
permitted to enjoy the educational advantages 
afforded by that venerable institution, their de- 
“linature to comply with the petition would have 
rested on a plausible ground, provided such com- 
pliance would necessarily entail expenses which 
they could not afford to incur, This is one of 
the grounds referred to by the select committee 
in their report which was adopted by the trust- 
ces; but itis by no means the main reason for 
the refusal. The trustees are opposed to the 
whole theory of attempting the 
They may 
live together in the same family; they may be 
educated together in 


“to educate 
sexes together” in the same college. 
the same public school ; 
they may commingle in the same social cir- 
cles; they 
ry and sit together and sing together in the 
same pew; but when it comes to the question of 


may worship God in the sanctua- 


higher education, then the sexes must be sep- 
arated, so far Columbia College is con- 
The shut the doors of 
that institution against all young women, and 
confine its educational facilities exclusively to 
the other sex. It is not expedient, in their judg 
ment, for that college to attempt the education 
of both sexes, What the fourteen hundred peti- 
tioners asked was that young women might be 
admitted to the “lectures and examinations,” 


an 


cerned, trustees 


and this the trustees seem to regard as revolu- 
These are 
frightened at nothing, and, in our judgment, 


tionary and dangerous. trustees 
have far more conservatism than good sense. 
The examples of Cornell, Oberlin, Michigan 
University, and the recent action at Harvard, in 
this country, as also the action taken in the 
English Universities of Cambridge and London, 
to which no reference is made in the report of the 
committee, ought to be taken as abundant proof 
that the education of both sexes in the same 
college is not an untried, and especially not a 
dangerous and destructive experiment, The 
simple truth is that Columbia College is behind 
the times, The managers of this institution 
have lost a capital opportunity to respond affirm- 
atively to a widespread and increasing public 
sentiment, and at the same time greatly add to 
its usefulness, 


We cannot withhold from @ur readers the fol- 
lowing eulogy upon American scholarship which 
has happened to come under our eye in an early 
copy of the Inaugural Lecture of W. Sanday, M. A., 
D.D., Dean Ireland Professor of the Exegesis of 
the Holy Scripture, at Oxford, Dr, Sanday is well 
known as principal of Hatfield’s Hall, Univers- 
ity of Durham, and the author of two books, 
noteworthy for their combination of scholarship 
and candor, “The Authorship and Historical 
Character of the Fourth Gospel,” and “ The 
Gospels in the Second Century.” He says: 

“And here I cannot refrain from pausing fora 
moment to point out what a fature America has be- 
fore it in theological science. Dr. Ezra Abbot’s 
slender volume on ‘The External Evidence for the 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel’ is not by any 
means the only work of value that America has pro- 
duced or is producing; but I imagine that it sa 
rather typical example of the kind of work that we 
may look for from the other side of the Atlantic. It 
is not a systematic or exhaustive treatise and it 
only professes to deal with certain points in the evi- 
dence which are treated not on a uniform scale, but 
with conspicuous clearness, precision, and exacti- 
tude, The same qualities are even more marked in 
the elaborate and exhaustive discussion of Titus ii, 
18 and Rom. ix, 5, in the Journal! of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesia, June and Decem- 
ber, 1881; nor is Dr. Abbot's antagonist, Prof. T. 
Dwight, at all without aclaim to them. The whole 
number of this Journal, if it is at all a fair sample of 
current theology in America, points toa very high 
standard. These are qualities that seem to be fast 
becoming national characteristics, as our burly En- 
gilish stock is toned down and refined by other cli- 
matic and social influences. ‘The fine precision of 
American mechanism has long been acknowledged. 
Tam told by those who know that scientific transac- 
tions and observations (those in astronomy, for in- 
stance) are published in America not only at lavish 
expense—that may be taken at a matter of course— 
but (what is of more importance) with a delicate ac- 
curacy which equals and even surpasses the best 
European workmanship. Again, in classical philol- 
ogy it appears that we are going to America for our 
best grammars and dictionaries, the very department 
in which precision and exactness are most needed. 
And I can appeal to even a wider circle to corrobor- 
ate me when! refer to the finish and delicacy of 
American éngraving. American theology is a ris- 
ing school and it is being conducted, as I cannot 
but think, on lines that promise well for the future. 
The more reason for welcoming the co-operation 
which Transatlantic scholars seem ready to offer 
us and in which not by any means they alone will 
be the gainers.” 


Wicerns's storm failed just because there was 
no reason for it, It is understood that he based 
his ignorant prediction on the position of the 





planets, as affecting the tides of sea and air. 
But the planeté cannot possibly have any ap- 
preciable effect, The moon and the sun, each 
with a vastly larger attractive arid disturbing 
force than all the planets, create no storm by 
combining their joint attractions. We have a 
higher tide, that is all, What the comparative 
effect of the plancts is niay be very easily com- 
puted. Attraction varie’ directly as the mass, 
and inversely as the aquare of the distance. To 
find, then, the disturbing force of the attraction 
of Jupiter, the chief of the planets, we have the 
forinnla that the attraction of the moon is to 
that of Jupiter as the mass of the moon, multi- 
plied by one divided by the square of its dis- 
tance from the earth, is to the massa of Jupiter, 
multiplied by one divided by the square of its 
distance, Taking, now, the force of the moon’s 
attraction on the tides to be three feet on an 
average, and taking the mass of Jupiter to be 
24,000 times that of the moon, and its least dis- 
tance from the earth to be 1,600 times that of 
the moon, and we have the proportion 

ae oa 24000 

3 feet: Jupiter's tidal force :: 1: 16002 
from which any boy can cipher ont that Jupiter 
cannot raise the tide a visible fraction of an 
inch. And so all the moon-struck and 
planct-strnck weather prophets perish ! 


may 


A “rovau,” in the argot of the gutter, is a 
man (especially a young man) who delights to 
indulge himself in violence and lawlessness, who 
is the terror of peaceable citizens who have to 
walk the streets which he infests, and the anxiety 
and burden of patient policemen. When he has 
graduated in the school of violence, by killing his 
man, he then becomes a “tough.” So MeGloin 
said, boastingly : ‘‘ Now I have killed my man and 
Iam atough.” Such a remark is a revelation of 
the savagery just below tts. Not all races only, 
but all stages in civilization are here in New 
York City. Such a remark informs us that there 
is a class here whose pride it is that they have 
committed murder, who are Thugs by choice and 
taste. This takes us right back to the rudest 
barbarism, to the level of those tribes which 
would not allow a boy to marry till he had killed 
his man, and of which we seem to have a memory 
in David's dowry for Michal. But for such a 
vivid reminder as this, it would be almost im- 
possible for us to conceive the state of society in 
ruder times and lands where the life of a man 
has no more sanctity than that of an animal; 
where it is only by happy accident that any man 
lives to maturity ; where the law of Ishmael pre- 
vails. Fortunately, the hero of an earlier age is 
the criminal of our age, and we hang the men 
whom the age of Achilles made demigods, 


THe manner in which our condemned murder- 
ersare made a display of needs correction by law, 
and that too at once. The two murderers hanged 
last Friday in this city had columns of space 
in the daily papers devoted to them, describing 
their actions, their feelings, and the preparations 
being made for their execution. They were hung 
shortly after eight in the morning; and, before 
nine, extra editions of daily papers were being 
hawked about the city by hundreds of urchins, 
from six to twelve years of age. The extras gave 
the minutest details, in the most graphic language 
possible, and their vendors, by the rapidity and 
quantity of their sales, looked on this hanging as 
a God-send. All this makes an exeention as 
public as if the masses were invited, Our laws 
ought not to permit reporters to get at condemned 
murderers before execution. Only a few of the 
nearest relatives should be allowed access to 
them, and then only under strict limitations, At 
the executions no reporters should be admitted, 
and, besides the necessary officials, only two or 
three persons, for the purpose of certifying that 
the execution has been properly performed, 
who shall be forbidden to give details afterward. 
After death the bodies should not be given to 
relatives or friends ; but be buried in the prison- 
walls or potters’-field and covered with quick- 
lime or chemicals, as is the custom in England, 
we believe, that they be utterly destroyed at the 
earliest moment. 


The prosecution, so far as the direct evidence 
is concerned, last week closed their case against 
the Star-route thieves, Any evidence that they 
may hereafter introduce will be simply in the 
way of rebuttal. The case, as it now stands, 
presents a much more compact and solid array 
of evidence against the defendants than was sub- 
mitted to the jury on the first trial, when they 
just escaped by the skin of their teeth, and would, 
doubtless, have been convicted, but for corrupt 
influence. A large majority of the jury then 
thought the whole gang to be guilty; and the 
entire jury were unanimous in convicting Rer- 
dell, who was the employé of ex-Semator Dorsey. 
All the facts brought out on the former trial 
relating to fraudulent contracts, forged affidavits 
and petitions, the opening of new roads, without 
any real necessity therefor, and the means by 
which expedition and an increase of pay were 
secured, have been reproduced on the second 
trial. The case against the defendants is now 
strengthened by the testimony of ex-Postmaster- 
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General James and ex-Attorney-General McVeagh 
as to the confessions of Rerdell, who was the 
private secretary of Dorsey, and especially by 
the testimony of Rerdell himself, who was in the 
conspiracy, and gave to the jury a full and de- 
tailed account of the whole thing, from its incep- 
tion to its erid, anid who in miany respects is cor- 
robdrated by docimentary eviderice and by 
undoubted facts, arid in some respects by Boone, 
who was one of the original conspirators. The 
story of Rerdell fits irito the well-known facts of 
the case #o minutely and so fully explains many 
things that, whatever we may think of them, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that he has 
substantially told the truth. The effort of the 
defense, in the cross-examination, to break down 
his testimony was in the main a failure. We 
cannot, of course, tell what the evidence of the 
defense will be; yet it must be much stronger 
than on the former trial to set aside the proof 
against these defendants. If ex-Senator Dorsey 
be the innocent man that he claims to be, he 
should fearlessly take the witness-stand and tell 
the whole story of his innocence. If he declines 
to do so, the strong presumption is that he dreads 
the cross-examination, which would necessarily 
follow, and perhaps the evidence in rebuttal to 
contradict him. The people have but one wish in 
respect to this trial; and that is that justice, 
stern and impartial justice, may be administered, 
wherever it may strike and whoever may fall 
thereby. 


SEVERAL of the newspapers have sharply crit- 
icised the action of the President in removing 
Mr. Burt from the position of Naval Officer at 
this port, and appointing him as chief examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission, while putting a 
man in his former position who knows nothing 
about its duties, They style it promotion down- 
ward, rather than upward, The President’s 
action certainly exposes him to criticism. The 
salary of the former position is eight thousand 
dollars a year, and of the latter only three 
thousand. Mr. Burt declined to accept the office 
to which the President appointed him, and as- 
signed as his reason that he could not afford to 
remove his family to Washington on such a 
salary. This made it necessary for the Presi- 
dent to make another appointment, and the net 
result is that Mr. Burt is promoted out of office 
altogether. It isvery well known that he has 
been largely the life and soul of the Civil Service 
Reform effected in the custom house of this city ; 
and this certainly wasa very good reason why he 
should have been continued in his position as 
naval officer at the most important port in the 
whole country. That the President should have 
removed him therefrom by placing him in an- 
other position, certainly not more important, at 
a much lower rate of salary, without a word of 
consultation with him, and should at the same 
time fill the office by appointing another person 
in his place, strikes us as nota little remarkable, if 
his theory be one of Civil Service Reform. The 
proper thing to have done, upon this theory, 
was tolet Mr. Burt alone, and find some suitable 
person for the office of chief examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission. He was doing well where 
he was and was entitled by every rule of propri- 
ety to remain there. We regard the President's 
action as a blunder, to say the least. If political 
considerations influenced him, then it is worse 
than a blunder. The friends of Civil Service Re- 
form profoundly regret that so valuable a man 
should have been practically promoted ont of 
the service altogether. 


In the death of Prince Gortschakoft Russia has 
lost the greatest if not the most unscrupulous 
diplomat she ever had, and Prince Bismarck is 
relieved of his most disturbing rival. Gortscha- 
koff was 57 years old when, in 1856, he was placed 
at the head of the Russian Foreign Office. From 
that time on his hand has been felt in all large 
European affairs; the only effectnal and over- 
mastering check held upon it being the superior 
force and ability of Prince Bismarck, who could 
neither be imposed on nor overcome. It is 
difficult to ascertain such facts in Russia, and we 
cannot be sure how far the emancipation of the 
serfs was inspired by him. He did, however, 
throw himself vigorously, after the Crimean War, 
into the economic internal development of 
Russia. From the war party of Ignatieff and the 
liberals of the Schouvalhoff connection he held 
himself aloof, ready to adopt, to oppose, or to 
outdo any or all of them as he pleased. Nature 
favored him with a person that concealed his 
sinister talents for intrigue, but which, on the 
contrary, suggested the highest simplicity and 
innocent trustfulness. Russia is still too much 
unsettled and too little understood for an opinion 
to be formed as to his home holicy. In Asia he 
had his way, there being no Bismarck in the 
English Cabinet. On the Black Sea his policy 
exploded in two wars, of which the net result 
would seem to be the permanent alienation of 
Austria, the removal of Constantinople further 
than ever from the grasp of the Czar and the 
consolidation of Germany into a power to which 
the proceedings of Russia are comparatively 
indifferent. 

Mr. Saumt Morse applied to Mayor Edson for 
@ theater license to produce the Passion Play. 
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The Mayor refused to grant the license, and then 
Mr. Morse applied to Judge Ingraham, of the 
Supreme Court of this city, for a mandamus io 
compel the Mayor to grant it. Judge Ingraham 
held that this is a matter which _ belongs to 
the sound discretion of the Mayor, and; 
hence, that he had rio authority to grazit 4 
mandamus in the premises, aiid, accorditigly, 
refused to do so, Mr. Morse tlieti appealed 
from the decision to the General Tetm of thé 
Superior Court ; and last week, by agreement of 
counsel on both sides, the General Term, with: 
out argument, affirmed the decision of Judgé 
Ingraham, that the case may by appeal be at 
once taken to the Court of Appeals of this state. 
The case has already been noticed for a hearing 
in the latter court, and will, doubtless, be final- 
ly disposed of in two or three weeks, We can- 
not, of course, tell what the decision will be; 
but it does not seem very likely that the efforts 
of Mr. Morse to force the Passion Play upon the 
people of this city will be crowned with success, 
+The moral sentiments of the great body of 
the people would be offended and outraged 
thereby. This is a good reason in decency, and 
it ought to be a good reason in law, why the play 
should not be produced, The whole scene of 
the death of Christ, dramatized upon the stage 
asa public show, by hired performers and for 
the purpose of making money, would be s0 
shocking to the feelings and sensibilities of the 
community as to make it practically a nuisance. 
It is for this reason that Mayor Edson has re- 
fused to grant the necessary license, and the 
ground is a good one in law, and we hope that 
the Court of Appeals will so decide. The general 
public sensibility on any subject has rights which 
each individual person is bound to respect. It 
is on this ground that the law treats blasphemy 
as a criminal offense, 


....Mrs. J. E. Foster has been speaking in 
Louisville, Ky., in behalf of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and the editor of the 
Christian Observer (Southern Presbyterian) has 
been to hear her. Did he like her? Hear him: 

“ And what was the general impression upon the 

hearer? Entertaining? Very. Witty? Decidedly 
so. Humorous and captivating? Yes, to such an 
extent as to prevent the hearer (unless on the guard 
against being bewitched) from analyzing her skill- 
ful address.” 
But it was a very mischievous address. It would 
encourage women ‘‘to desert the fireside for the 
rostrum.” ‘Her language on this theme toward 
the gentlemen of the audience was so pert as to 
arouse a feeling of disgust.” “‘Disgust,” yet 
“captivating.” Strange! And we wonder what 
there was “ pert” about it, unless it be pert for a 
woman at all to undertake to instruct a man, 
But the editor continues : 

“Tt was marked by a painful degree of masculin- 
ity. There was not in it a particle of the spirit of 
‘Let them ask their husbands at home,’ but rather 
the spirit of dictation to husbands and to every- 
body. Very winningly was it spoken ; but the spirit 
pervaded her address.” 

Happy South! where wives never rule their hus+ 
bands, 


...-The trustees of Lafayette College will be 
very loth to accept the resignation of President 
Cattell. In his term the College has been raised 
to a rank second to scarce any other in the 
country. There is in it a thoroughness of edu- 
cation (not eramming) which can hardly be 
matched elsewhere. By his enterprise, his en- 
thusiasm, his sympathetic interest in the stu- 
dents, and his uniform Christian gentlemanli- 
ness and courtesy, Dr. Cattell has won the love 
of the students and the support of generous 
friends of the college. We suppose, for the sake 
of his own health, that his request must be 
granted and he relieved from all feeling of re- 
sponsibility ; otherwise one year or two years’ 
furlough would be granted him. But we are 
sure that the trustees will retain him in some re- 
lation in the College, that when he returns he 
may continue to instruct in his favorite studies, 
even if he does not bear the laboring oar. 


....The Iowa State Register says: ‘ The peo- 
ple of Iowa will never admit and never 
need admit that the Supreme Court, created 
by them and established by their constitu- 
tion, have the power to veto them in their 
sovereignty in making or amending that consti- 
tution. That would be allowing the created to be 
higher than their creator.” This is ail very well ; 
but the people of Iowa have a Supreme Court, 
and one of the functions of that court is to ex- 
pound the constitution of the state and ita 
exposition is law, whether the people are pleased 
with it or not, 


.... Judge Wylie last week fined Congressman 
Belford one hundred dollars for contempt of 
court, committed in its presence. The irate 
congressman wanted to make a personal state- 
ment in vindication of himself, which the Court 
refused to hear, and, as he left the witness-stand, 
he shouted out the statement, and the Court 
summarily sentenced him to pay the fine and 
stand committed until it was paid. ‘Served 
him right” is the judgment pf every sensible 
person. 

....S8enator Edmunds, of Vermont, has been 
spoken of asa probable candidate for the pres- 
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idency in 1884. The country has no better man 
for the office; but his friends will do him a 
service in saying nothing about his nomination 
for the present. There is no surer way of kill- 


ing a candidate than to keep nominating him in | cojjegiate games; but it is not easy to see how 


the newspapers in advance of the proper time. 
Senator Edmunds is not an unknown man, and 
there is not the slightest danger that his name 
will be overlooked by Republicans when the 
time comes for considering the question of can- 
didates. 

.--The congratulations extended to the Rev. 


Dr. Howard Crosby, on the twentieth aniversary | 


of his pastorate in this city, were well deserved 
Dr. Crosby has been a power not only in his own 
congregation, but also in the city and to no 
inconsiderable extent throughout the country. 
He has a clear and learned head and an honest 
heart, and never fails to act upon bis convictions. 
Such men are always men of power, in whatever 
sphere they move. We heartily congratulate him 
upon his eminent success in the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian church of this city. 


-The Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
which is doing noble work in the South for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has brought out in 
pamphlet form, articles byeight representative 
colored men on the Birmingham, Ala., outrage. 
This question of caste must be grappled with, 
and a great discussion on it is impending in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Southwestern 
is on the right side, so is Zion’s Herald, so, we 
believe, is the entire official press of the Church, 
albeit not so outspoken as the Southwestern and 
Zion’s Herald. 

.. We have been requested by the proprietors 
of the ill-fated Newhall House, Milwaukee, to 
call attention to the fact that the verdict of the 
grand jury finds that, contrary to statements 
made by us and other newspapers, that hotel 
‘‘was constructed in as substantial a manner as 
such buildings usually were at the time of its 
erection”; that it ‘had wide, straight, and sim- 
ple corridors in each story,” and that the owners 
had ‘‘done all that was reasonable for the pro- 
tection and escape of inmates, in case of accident 
or fire.” 


.. Mark” says, in the Nashville Christian 
Advocate : 

“More advanced thinkers than Wesley, and 
Clarke, and Fletcher, and Watson! Well, this would 
be inexpressibly amusing were it not supremely 
contemptibie. ‘Advanced thinkers!’ What an 
agony of strut accompanies the claim! The Lord 
deliver us!” 

We find it recorded in the genuine Mark: ‘“ Lay- 
ing aside the commandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men.” 

..The Graphic, of this city, has been sued 
in the District of Columbia, on the charge of 


libel, by the Rev. Mr. Hicks, for publishing a | 


statement to the effect that he had demanded of 
the Government two thousand dollars for Gui- 


teau’s skeleton. This is rather a singular libel | 


suit in two respects. The first relates to the 
matter charged; and the second relates to the 
jurisdiction of a court in the District of Colum- 
bia to entertain a suit for an alleged libel pub- 
lished in this city if published anywhere. 


..Ex-Senator David Davis, who was one of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but was not content to remain in that 
position, but both sought and accepted an elec- 
tion as United States +enator, has just finished 
his senatorial term, and will probably be heard 
of no more in any official position. Judges of 
courts, especially if having a life term, had bet- 
ter bid farewell to politics and content them- 
selves with their judicial honors. 


.-The vote of the people on Methodist 
Union i in Canada is overwhelmingly in favor of 


unification. In the largest body, where the basis | 0W2 Subscription, should invite at least one 
has been most criticised, the Methodist Church | Or more of his neighbors and friends to join 
of Canada, the vote stands thus: 508 quarterly | him in making up aclub so as to get the 


meetings vote yea; 60 vote nay, and 6 are tied. 


The individual vote so far is 5,974 for and 1,137 
against. The Methodists in Canada never dida 
wiser thing than they are doing now—consolida- 


ting their forces. 


.- They have a Jumbo elephant in the Zod- 


logical Gardens in Berlin, which has carried the 
children up and down the grounds on his back. 
The other day its keeper was clearing out the 
elephant-house and passed between this elephant 
and the wall, when it suddenly turned upon him 
in a fury, seized him with its trunk, struck him 
with its tusk, and threw him violently to the 
ground. The authorities wish they had sold it 
to Barnum, 


. One of the last acts of Speaker Keifer con- 
sisted in demanding the resignation of one of the 
faithful stenographers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in order that he might put his sister's 
son in the place, who will draw the salary until 
the next session of Congress, with nothing to do, 
when the Democrats will put another man in his 
place. This was alike heartless and small, un- 
worthy of an honorable man. 


..-.The General Term of the Supreme Court 
of this city holds that, if a man is divorced from 
his wife ; and forbidden to marry again during 
her lifetime, and violates the prohibition, his 
offense is not bigamy ; but simply a misdemeanor, 


since the divorce » ilabeeed the marriage relation 
between him and his divorced wife. This would 
seem to be sound reasoning. 


..We have no great enthusiasm over inter- 


| the Amherst College faculty can, on the one hand, 
| claim to make the students self-governing, and 
| require no excuses for absence undera certain 
| percentage of “cuts,” and, on the other, forbid 
| students to take their allowed “cuts” attending 
| a boat-race or a ball game out of town. 


Wonders will never cease. The Cluristian 
Intelligencer favors the proposition that the 
| Presbyterians should amend their Confession of 

Faith. It says: 

“The phraseology of the Confession is certainly 
not such as would be adopted by a body of Chris- 
tian men sitting down to-day to make such a formal 

| expression of their faith.” 

.The Princess of Wales some time ago gave 
notice that she would attend no meetings at Hur- 
| lingham if pigeon-shooting was to be there prac- 
| ticed; and now a bill has passed to its second 

reading in Parliament forbidding this barbarous 
amusement The protest of Her Royal Highness 
seems to have sharpened up British morality. 


tained Governor Cleveland's veto of the Five- 
cent Fare Bill. The Governor was right in veto- 
ing the Dill, since it not only violated the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but was palpably in- 
consistent with good faith on the part of the 
state, 


| 
| ....The legislature of this state last week sus- 


.. The reduction on letter postage begins on 
| the lst of next October, and the abolition of 
| stamps on bank-checks takes effect on the first of 
| next July, while taxes on the capital and deposits 
| of banks cease from the passage of the recent 
| Tariff Act by Congress. 


| ....A bill has just been passed by the Legisla- 
| ture of Arkansas which prohibits for the next 
two years the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
| two miles of any church or school-house, unless 
a majority of the adult inhabitants petition 
| therefor. This is a good temperance law as far 
as it goer. 


..The presence of the Madagascar embassy 

| in this country, where they have concluded a 

| treaty with the United States, ought to attract 

| attention to the indefensible outrages of the 

| French in their claims to territory held by the 
Queen of Madagascar. 


| ...-The fools who were frightened at the 
weather prophecy of Professor Wiggins have 
had a chance to discover two things. One is that 
they were fools, and the other is that the Profess- 
| or is simply an arrant humbug. 


| ....dudge Van Vorst, of this city, in a recent 
case, held that the ground in which the dead re- 
pose in a cemetery isinalienable and, therefore, 
not a subject of private barter and sale. 


..It is not true that Wiggins went to 
Halifax, to see the “great blow.” He went 
so that other people might see it. 


..We can now give Wiggins his correct rank. 
We did fear him ; now we Vennor-rate. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS? 

ce OUR CLUB RATES. «ay 

THE SAME TERMS TO EVERYBODY. 
SAVE A DOLLAR WHEN YOU CAN! 


Every subscriber, when renewing his 


paper, postage paid, at the low rate of 
$2.50, or even #2 per annum if four new 
names are found. 
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That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than $3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for #7; or, for four years, for 
#8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low prick of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, wé 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask cvery subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried fricnd 
and always proves true. 

- 


“ TryIno to do br isiness without advertising,” re- 
marke an exchange, “is like winking at ayirlin the 
dark. You may know what you are doing, but nobody 
else does." Trying to cure Catarrh by the use of enu 
and irritating liquid injections is the hight of tolly 
aiso. The disease will never be cured by such trea 
ment. Moreover, the delicate lining membranes of 
the nasal organe will, sooner or later, peo ome inflamed 
and diseased by such irritants. Ely's Cream Balm is 
not a snuff or liquid and is conlly ap plied. It's effects 
are pleasant, rapid, and thorou ° 4 of Catarrh 
or cold in the pepe con withstand. its effects. “I could 
scarcely speak,” says oO. , tichenor, ae in boots 
and shoes, Elizabe eth, N.J. “It was almost impossible 
———_ Crongh my Dostrile, on account of Catarrh. 
Ely am Balm cured me in a short time, All 
,~ att... sell it at 50 cente. 


HOWARD METHOD. 
SPEAKING AND SINGING. 
LESSONS KENT BY MAIL. 


THe Howard Method, as eet forth in written lessons, 
has ite powerful effect in improving the voice because 
it gives actual bodily contro) of the muscular efforts of 
the respiration of the throat, 

By easy and exactly described steps the P — ie 
trained to make movements and efforts of the “P aryDx, 
the palate, throat, and even the vocal chords them. 
selves. He thus learns to exert a physica) and exact 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 
relying upon the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

The voice is generally extended in compass from 
three to «ix notes, its power doubled, and its quality 
vastly improved. The wonderful power of these cor- 
responding lessons is evidenced ny five bulletins of 
testimonials and many especial circulars. 

“T have practiced the fifteen lessons thorough! and 
with most beneficial results, Li | have greatly im- 
proved and strengthened both my sinwing and speak. 
ing voice, and I can heartily recommend them to any 
speaker. or singer, believing that, ‘ pabtetully rac. 

ticed, they will be highly beneficial. They are not hard 
to understand and may be practiced with a reasonable 
certainty of correctness 

“REV. W. H. SPARLING, Cowaneville, Que., Can.” 

I have taught music for ten years and during that 
time have taken a great many lessons from teachers 
who were accounted very fine; but I have received more 
benefit (and actual] knowledge) from your written 
lessons than from all the teachers combined. 

M. L. McPuatn, 
1908 Market street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Address 
JOHN HOW ABD, 
to Kast I4th St., N. Y. City. 

Sinwers' and Speakers’ Circulars, Bulletin a bd #tinio- 
niale Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and a ay of terme and con. 
ditions are seut free to any inquire 

Just issued, “ Respiratory ontrol” (The Breath in 
Singing and Speaking), cents in currency or stamp, 
containing many personal experiments of value to all 
who publicly use tie voice. 

Also inclose 25 cents for pamphlet on Vocal Reform, 
or 2 cents Sor gesaguiet on the Vocal Process, or $1.00 
for the Three 


-_ 

o,9 © Middle measures are often but middling 
measures.” There are no “middlings” about Kidney 
Wort. Itis the most thoroughly refined “flower” of 
medicine. It knows no half-way measures, but radical. 
y uproote all diseases of the kidneys, liver, and bowels. 

t overthrows piles, abolishes constipation, and treats 
the system so gen and soothingly as to prove ite true 
Hoskin to Nature ay all ite praises, It i# prepared in 
both liquid and dry form. ~~? 


NEWSPAPER CHANGE. 
THE Hotel Gazette, a weekly journal of twelve page en, 
has passed into the hands and management of Mens 
Hunwerford & Morrison. It was catabliahed in 187 6 as an 





ought to be larvely. patronized by Hotel. 
advertisers seeking Hotel patronage. 





Any old subscriber can send with his own 
renewal a new name at #5 for both. 
In getting upa club, use the following 





form: | 


Club for Tae INDEPENDENT. 


SUBSCRIBERS, 


sign your own name to it and then ask any 
of your friends who want or need a good 
family paper to join you in taking Tue | 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, at the reduced 
price. 

We will send free specimen copies to any 
who may wish to get others to subscribe 
with them at these low rates. 

&@ Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

Every subscriber to Toe InpzrenpENt 
must remember 


| nately called upon to use mourning goods is asked to 


F. J. Cuenry & © On Proprietors Hall's Catarrh Cure, 

| offe re $100 reward f case of Catarrh that can't 

cured with Hall's ¢ Catarrh Ct Cure. Bold by all drug. 
— —Adv't. 

NEW MOURNING STORE. 

THE attention of our subscribers who are unfortu- 


the advertisement on page 22 ty 








k of 






I MPOR ANT 
Wuen you visit or scave cn cuiat save 
Ex ene at izes 
Jnion Rotel, n Ais 
elegant pend D ae ay. 
Flevator, Resta Ag best, Pyforss. 
Cars, Stages, and Blevat idliroad to all Depots. 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER, 

To Tite Entror! 

Last SdMmex a party of friends, svekitig rode pn 
went toethier té Mackinac faland and rémairiedl thidt 
for some littlé time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
tuatedl in the Straits of Mackinac, at tlie head of = 
lower peninetila of Michizan, whiere tle waters o' 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, anil is lutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North, Its 
total freedom froth mosquitoes, its pure air, so bane- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy. 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 
rounding points of interest, at a alight expense, oom. 
bine to make it the pleasantest ‘Sunmer resort tha’ 
know of. Of course, it is not a Saratowa ora a 
ranch ; but for those desiring real comfort, home- 
like hotels, and enjoye nents 13 not too costly fora mod. 
erate purse, it is the idea’ t 
alinost overlooked, is that ts easily accessible in com- 
fortable sleeping cars by the Mic higen Central Rail. 


road, 

The little descriptive book issued by the Michigan 
Oentral Railroad and mailed free to al applic ante » 
Mr. 0. W. Rue@oe ues, the general parsen, agen 
Chicago, is ve very entertaining and gives all informe. 
tion on on all points of interest. Send for a 
try to make a trip there during the ey eee 

dvt. 


GOOD CLOTHES, 

Ir any gentleman wishes to secure a fashionable suit 
of clothes, artistically and durably made, let him go 
to the well-known house of EvenaLt Bron. tailors 
audimporters, This firm have Just removed from 387 
to 2% Fifth Avenue, this city, between 27th and &th 
Streets, and their new « yuarte rs are tastefully fitted 
up. The finest England tothe in all atyles may here 
be seen and the est paine takeh to Wipsee all 
customers. In pasalug down h Medline ‘sive Ev. 
ERALL Bros,, a call, 


an - 
SEASONABLE INFORMATION, 
“ Wr have heretofore feken ocpanion ts to aii the atten. 
tion of our readers to me ap wine Porters 
Cough Balsam, and do so again, believing it to be what 
its proprietors claim for it. It je a remedy which b 
been long known and is very generally and extenal 7 
used, particularly in New York and the New Poland 
States, where it is kept on hand as a household renied 
and where its virtues are highly and justly prized, he 
ix peculiarly adapted to children, be: cing very palatable 
and free from nauseous taste, and, therefore, readily 
taken by them, and is at the same time one of the 
most efficacious remedies in use, It has maintained 
its high standard of excellence for over forty years, 
despite the many remedies which in the meantime 
have been extensively advertised in the public prints, 
It ix not claimed of it that it is a cure for consumption, 
althouch even in the worre cases of that diseare we 
hear that it affords relief when relief is all thatcan be 
expected,"—Christian Advocate, 

+ 








Lapis of all ayves,who suffer from loss of appetite, 
from imperfect digestion, low spirits, and nervous de. 
bility may have life and health renewed and indefi- 
nitely extended by the use of Mrs, Lypia E. Pink. 
HAM's remedies for all complaints incident to the fe. 
male constitution. We have not only a living faith in 
Mas. Prxxnam, but we are sure that her medicines are 
at once agreeable and efficacious. 


-_ 
AN ATTRACTIVE TOUR, 

Tue American Exchange Trayelers' Bureau, 0, A 
Barattoni, Manawer, 12 Broadway, New York, an 
nounce, in our advertising columna, an attractive tour 
to Colorado and California, full particulars of which 
will be mailed on application, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
































YORK K TO 8 Y gin 
APPLY AT NO. 243 BROADWAY, iw-YORK. 





GEO, B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO., 
3 Crown Collars and Ouffs, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
* “SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS.” 


FOR SALE. 


A CONTROLLING INTEREST 


TRAOE 


INA 


FIRST CLASS RELIGIOUS WEEKLY. 


The paper is well-known, popular, and prosperous 
and has a large field and a bright future before it, Spe - 
cial reasons for selling. Investigation solicited only 
from persons who have money and mean business. 
Address 


ORTHODOX, Box 187, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
76 cents to blank cards 

$18). = Cir- for 10 cente. 





culare free, 
Book of type, cuts, 


JOSEPH WATSOK 





# 
bh a« Mesers. Sherman, Noble & Co. now offer. 


lower Bed. 


applied to the soil, 





semnata, The Farmer who p 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


convinced. Pamph 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, 


GLEDDEN & CURTIS, 


é&c., 10 conte, 19 Murray #t,, N. Y. 





ANNUAL SALES, 60,000 
This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has rhe on 4 market for 
“ hteen or is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, 


It is a complete manure, rich in all the necessary 
ats his crops, looking to the money 


repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be 
lets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. If 


Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60, 








SPRING IMPORTATION, 


Ladiew’ Silk Underwear, Colors: Ecru, Pink, 


Cherry, Sky-blue, and Chalk-white. Also 


Lisle-Thread, Cashmere, and Merino Under- 


Vests and Drawers. The latest novelty: 


Sleeveless Silk Cardigan Jackets, in desira- 


ble colors, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING STYLES GENTLEMEN'S WOOLENS 


NOW OPEN. 


Cassimeres, Cloths, Doeskins, Fancy Suit 





ings, West of England Black Dress Cloths, 
Overcoatings, ete.-the latest designs and 
colorings. 

BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
WEW YORK, 
Financial. 

BANK ‘TAXES: 

Tue question as to whether the banks 


must pay the tax on their capital and de- 
Ist of 
last January up to the time when the recent 
law repealing bank taxes was passed has 
been referred tothe Attorney-General for an 
opinion. The amount of the tax which has 
thus about $1,961,553. The 
language of the repealing law, as it seems 
to us, is decisive upon the 
this question. 

The first section of this law abolishes 
all taxes ‘‘on capital and deposits of banks 
and bankers and national banking associa- 
tions, except 
payable.” The law specifies no time when 
it shall gointo effect and it hence took 
which the bill 
was signed by the President, which was on 
the third of March. From that moment all 
the taxes named were abolished, with the 
exception specified, which, in the expresa 
terms of the law, applies only to ‘such 
taxes as are now due and payable.” If 
there are any taxes coming within this des- 
cription, then, of course, they must be paid, 
since they are expressly excepted from the 
operation of the law; but, if there are: no 
‘*such taxes,” then there is no payment to 
be made. 

What, then, is the fact with reference 
to this point? Turning to section 8,400 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
we find there a provision which declares 
that bank taxes ‘‘shall be paid semi-annu- 
ally, on the first day of January and the 
first day of July” in each year. These taxes 
are ‘‘due and payable” on these days re- 
spectively, and notbefore. They gradually 
accrue during every day of the previous six 
months; but they are not ‘‘due and pay- 
able” except on the days specified in the 
law. 

It, hence, follows that the taxes which had 
accrued between the ist of last January, 
which was the date of the last payment, and 
the 8d of March, which was the date of the 
passage of the law, not being ‘“‘due and 
payable " when the law was passed, are in- 


posits which has accrued from the 


accrued is 


point raised 


such taxes as are now due and 


’ 


effect from the moment in 









cluded in the consi i provision of the 
law, and not in the exception which the law 
makes to that provision. They do not come 
within the language of the exception, but do 
come within the general provision of repeal. 
Congress may not have carefully studied 
the language it used; but the language 
itself, when taken in connection with section 
3,400 of the Revised Statutes, clearly re- 
peals all the taxes named from the 1st of 
last January. 

If there are any bank taxes on capital and 
deposits still unpaid, which were then ‘due 
and payable,” then, of course, ‘‘ such taxes” 
remain ‘‘ due and payable” and are to be 
collected, since they are excepted from the 
repealing effect of the recent law. This 
exception, however, has no relation to the 
nearly two million dollars of taxes which 
had accrued, but had not become “ due and 
payable.” If it was the 
gress to include this sum in the exception, 
it has 


intention of Con- 


not done so in the language used, 
and the officers of the Government, surely, 
have noright to manufacture an intention 
for Congress where it is neither expressed 
nor implied. It would have been very easy 
* acerued” in 


and pay- 


for Congress to use the word 


connection with the words ‘due 


able,” if such was its intention. 
> 
THE VIEWS OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE MINT. 
Mn. Buronanp, the director of the Mint, 
has for years been a bi-metallist and still 
believes in the theory of bi-metallism. Yet, 


unlike many of the silver men, he has sense 
enough carefully to observe facts and pru- 
dence enough not with mulish persistence 
to run his head against a stone wall, simply 
to see which is the hardest, especially when, 
by doing so, he will contribute to the defeat 
of the very end which he wishes to gain. 
The Evening Post of this city recently pub- 
lished the views of Mr. Burchard on the 
silver question, as follows: 


*T favor the use of both gold and silver as 
metal moneys of the world; but, the 
leading commercial nations agfee the un- 
limited coinage of silver, the same as gold, if 
to coin silver, in a few years the 
than suffice for the 
country, and the gold 
hereafter produced by our mines, as well as a 
great portion of that now coined, would be ex- 
ported. Gold would advance to a premium over 
and the latter would sink to the 
bullion value of silver and become substantially 
the standard of value in this country, as in India 
and Mexico, both of which countries permit an 
unlimited coinage of silver. I believe that, upon 
the suspension of silver coinage in this country, 
the #27,000,000 worth of silver bullion now an- 
nually retained and coined into silver dollars, when 
thrown upon the London market, will at once 
greatly depress the price of silver bullion to per- 
haps three-fourths or less of its present value. 
One of the largest bullion dealers in the country 
lately wrote to me that the suspension of coin- 
age would probably depress the price of silver 
bullion to thirty-five pence, 
violent disturbance in the exchanges between 
the European commercial nations and _ the 
Oriental nations using silver, and perhops bring 
them to appreciate and assist in the effort our 
country has been making for four years to avert 
this calamity and keep silver and gold as near 
as possible to the relative exchangeable values 
that they have maintained to each other for the 
past century, except within the past few years. 
Without the aid of other commercial nations 
and with the increased production of silver we 
shall fail in this effort, and silver will cease to 
perform the function as a monetary standard 
which it has hitherto borne since the dawn of 
civilization. If, as I fear, the use of silver as an 
unlimited legal tender equally with gold is to be 
permanently discontinued by commercial nations, 
we have an abundance already coined, and I 
think it best to suspend further accumulation.” 


unless 
to 


we continue 


silver coinage would more 


metal circulation of the 


silver coin, 


This would cause a 


Such is the reasoning and such the con- 
clusion of an undisguised and eminently 
intelligent bi-metallist. Mr. Burchard, who 
was a member of Congress when the Silver 
Law was passed and voted for it, antici- 
pated that the Monetary Conference for 
which it provided would result in securing 
the co-operation of the leading nations of 
Europe, and that a ratio of value between 
gold and silver would be agreed upon be- 
tween the United States and these nations, 





| asa basis for the unlimited coinage of both 
| metals by them, thus creating a steady and 

permanent demand for silver bullion that 
| would make this ratio a true expression of 
its relative value, as compared with gold. 
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sien men in 1878; and, hence, Congress 
embodied it in the proposition for a Mone: 
tary Conference. 

Everybody knows that this theory of a 
Monetary Conference to fix a ratio of value 
between the two metals has proved a total 
and absolute failure. The commercial 
nations of Europe are entirely willing thatthe 
United States should coin silver dollars and 
pile them upinthe Treasury ; but they are not 
willing to join the United States in this ex- 
periment, and not willing to take these dol- 
lars at their nominal value, when their real 
value is some sixteen or seventeen per cent. 
less. If we go on with the experiment, 
without the co-operation of European na- 
tions, then, as Mr. Burchard correctly says, 
we shall come to the point where gold will 
be ata premium in silver and will be ex- 
ported from this country and silver will 
become our standard of value. He does 
not think this wise, and no man does who 
has sense enough to have an enlightened 
opinion on the subject. He thinks it best 
to stopthe coinage where we are, and, at 
least, take time enough for a new observa- 
tion on this great question, before plunging 
headlong into still deeper depths of finan- 
cial folly. We greatly fear that there will 
be no pause until disaster comes and com- 


pels it. 
- 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


AccorDING to a recent report of the clerk 
of the Court of Commissioners of Ala- 
bama claines, twenty-two hundred of the 
out of the 5,700 that have been filed, 
of nearly $14,000,000, 
saying nothing about the interest since the 
fund was received by the Government. If 
the Court should award judgments in favor 
of the twenty-two hundred claimants in. 
these cases, and then add a reasonable rate 
of interest thereto, the aggregate, including 
principal and interest, would exceed %20,- 
000,000. The remainder of the Geneva 
Award is only about $9,500,000; and, hence, 
there is not money enough in the Treasury 
to pay all these hungry claimants, unless 
Congress, in a streak of generosity, should 
conclude, out of the funds of the Treasury, 
to pay everything that calls itself an Ala- 
hbama claim; and in that event probably 
not less than a hundred million dollars 
would be needed to liquidate these so-called 
Alabama claims. 

The astounding thing about this whole 
business is that Congress, in providing fcr 
the distribution of the Geneva Award, 
should violate the rules of common honesty 
and good faith in making the distribution. 
It is very well known that the Government 
invited insurance companies to make out a 
detailed statement of their losses occasioned 
by rebel cruisers, that such a statement was 
made by the companies, and by the Govern- 
ment presented to the Geneva Tribunal as a 
part of our claim, and that the Tribunal 
computed these losses, and excluded all in- 
direct losses and all war-premiums, in fix- 
ing amount that should he paid by Great 
Britain for the depredations and injuries 
of certain specified rebel cruisers. Now, 
that Congress, in distributing the Award, 
should reject claims that were thus pre- 
sented by the Government and computed 
by the Geneva Tribunal, to the amount of 
some six million dollars, and at the same 
time include claims that were rejected by 
this tribunal, and were, therefore, never 
the basis of any award at all, is one of the 
marvels which we cannot reconcile with 
good faith and public honor. It seems to 
us as a gross violation of the plainest 
principles of just and righteous dealing. 
We have often said this and we repeat it 
again. 


cases, 
make an aggregate 


o- 


Goop FOR THE BANKS. 


Comprrotier Kxox says that the passage 
of the new Internal Revenue Act relieves the 
national and state banks and the private 
bankers from a tax amounting on the average 
to about $1,000,000 a month. The amount 
of tax collected from the national banks on 
capital and deposits during the last fiscal vear 
was $5,959,702, of which $437,774 only was 
upon capital, the remainder being upon de- 
posits. The tax upon state bonds and 
private bankers was $5,249,172, of which a 
little more than one-fifth was upon capital. 
The total tax collected upon deposits and 
capital upon all classes of banks during 





| Such was the idea of the more intelligent 


generally collected from the two-cent check 
stamp is about two and a half millions and 
the act repealing the use of these stamps 
takes effect on the first of July next. 

Bank stocks are now beld with increasing 
firmness, and, since they all pay a high rate 
of interest, compared with Governments 
and other good securities, we see no reason 
whatever why much higher quotations 
should not soon rule. But there is a great 
difference in the real value of these securi- 
ties. Our readers, in making investments 
in this direction, should scrutinize very care- 
fully the weekly and quarterly official state- 
ments of these worthy institutions which are 
given regularly to the public through our 
columns. In addition to the facts thus 
given, other and special information can 


and should be obtained by those interested. 
a 


THE STAMP NUISANCE. 


THanks to the persistency and firmness 01 
the Republicans in Congress, the stamp tax 
is now nearly wiped out. Mr. Rogers, the 
Assistant Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, said to a newspaper reporter in Wash- 
ington, since Congress adjourned, that the 
following list embraced all the goods which 
would hereafter require stamps : 


Distilled spirits, per wallom..................0eeeeeee #0 9% 
Wines made in imitation of champagne, but not 
made from grapes grown in the United States, 














Stamps for distilled spirits, for export...... 10 
Stamps for distilling warehouse........... 10 
Stamps for rectified spirits. ................ P lo 
Stamps for wholesale hquor dealers......... sa lo 
Stamps for special bonded warehouses............. lu 
Stamps for rewarehousing lw 
Stamps for tobacco for export....................5 lu 
Stamps for imported spirits........................5 ly 
Fermented liquors, beer, etc., per barrel... 1 00 
I Ne TI oe nainnnene vkensecécccscascsanae 3 00 
Cigarettes, per thoumand.............ccccccccccecses 50 
Tobacco chewing and smoking, per pound.. x 
a Ee eee ere eae 8 
Dealers in manufactured tobacco, perannum.... 5 00 
Deaaiewn te Lenk, POP GMT. ooo cs cscs cccacccoveccces 12 00 
Manufacturers of tobacco, per annum............ 2 40 
Manufacturers of cigars, per annum............... 6 00 
Manufacturers of stills, per annum. phaiod 0 OO 
Manufacturers and for each still manufactured... 20 00 
Brewers, 500 barrels per year, per annum.......... 50 00 


Peddlers of tobacco, first class. .................006 30 00 
Peddlers of tob meen Re — class. . 15 00 





_ BSH see acme 7 20 
Peddlers sof tobacco ‘fourth Ee an 3 60 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquor, per annum..... 50 00 


Wholesale liquor dealers, per annum.............. 100 00 
Retail liquor dealers, per annum 
Rectifiers, 500 barrels, per annum............. 
Retail dealers in leaf tobacco, per annum 250 ou 

And for annual sales over #1,000 thirty cents on 
each $1. 

Cireulation of banks, per month, one-twelfth of one 
per cent. 

Circulation of exceeding ninety per cent. 
one-sixth of one per cent. additional. 

On circulating medium of banks, cities, or persons 
ten per cent. 


‘*There,” said the good-natured Assist- 
ant Commissioner, ‘‘ that is the complete 
list of articles from which the internal 
revenue is to be raised hereafter and the 
rate at which it will be collected. People 
might do well to cut it out and lay it away 
for reference, for there can be no further 
change for some om.” ” 


LOOK AT THE FIGURES. 


Mr. R. P. Porter, in reply to the sophis- 
try of free traders, who endeavor to create 
the impression that wages in our woolen 
mills are not higher than in those of England 
and that mill owners are the sole benefi- 
ciaries of the protective tariff, makes a 
comparison of the wages paid in the woolen 
mills of Yorkshire, England, and those paid 
in American miils, as shown by the recent re- 
port of Col. Wright, of Massachusetts. The 
table of figures in full is as follows: 

Average We ekly Harnings. 





of capital, 








: Ex 

Operatives, U.S Eng. in U s 
Wool-sorters (men).............. #9 43 #6 00 a3 43 
Washers and scourers (men)... & 84 5 75 8 09 
PN a bandh wininatinnesniin’ 7 81 » 75 2 06 
VOURG POTBORE. cccccccccscecceee, ES 3 00 212 
Carders (men)..... 812 5 00 312 
Carders (women)................. 5 39 32 2 
Carders (young persons).... 458 2 bo 20 
Spinners (men)........... 9 6 5 00 405 
Spinners (boys)... 481 2 00 2 81 
Spinners (women)... ewe 6 18 3 00 31 
Spinners (young persons)....... 4m 250 24 
WOE GOD). sc diccisccicccsccs 8 53 5 00 3 53 
Weavers (women)... 7% 3 50 3% 
Giggers (men)... pieduaun 5 00 2 00 
Shearers (men),.............0...+ 5% 2 80 
Mechanics (men)......... 7 50 5 
Engineers (men)........ 7 bo 875 
SGkingteerscdeucurs 6 00 2 00 
Watchmen 5 00 46 
Laborers (men) 450 408 





No one questions the reliability of statis- 
tics furnished by Mr. Porter, not even the 
most ultra free traders of England. There 
is no more experienced and able statistician 
in the United States than Col. Wright in 
this particular branch of inquiry. The 
figures are unquestionably correct and may 





the last year was $11,208,875. The amount 


be left to speak for themselves. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Now that the tariff question is settled 
beyond a doubt, the demand for money has 
increased, owing to the additional energy 
there is infused into the various commercial 
enterprises that have becn dormant for 
sometime past, and business men have now, 
what they have not had for months, an 
assured basis for their transactions. There 
is, therefore, every indication of prosperity 





Phenix...... 2,887,000 630,000 64,000 2,561,000 
City......... 8,143,500 1,483,900 496,000 7,671,700 
Trad’sm'n's 2,982,500 252,100 116,500 1,621,600 
Fulton...... 1,687,000 543,200 69,100 1,252,600 
Chemical... 18,183,100 2,947,300 819,400 12,541,900 
| Mer. Exch.. 8,502,200 399,500 331,600 8,070,300 
Gallatin .... 4,321,000 59,300 97,200 2,202,000 
B'tch& Dro. 1,646,000 314,300 98,600 1,541,100 
M’chs.& Tra 1,010,000 130,000 116,000 1,080,000 


and brisk markets in the future, which will | 


tend to absorb all the surplus capital there 
may be upon the market and advance the 
rates on loans. There is a necessity, how- 
ever, of the exercise of caution in the vari- 
ous business interests; but there is no doubt 
as to the general progress and prosperity of 
the coming year. For the week past the 
money market has been stringent and the 
rates on call to borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral have varied greatly, having 
been quoted as low as 2 per cent., and as 
high as 15 per cent., with the bulk of the 
transactions above 6 per cent. Holders of 
Government bond were charged as high as 
10 per cent., the ordinary rate ranging from 
4to5 percent. Time loans were quoted at 
6 per cent. and prime mercantile paper sold 
at 6 and 65 percent. The interior move- 
ment of currency showed an excess of ship- 
ments over receipts of more than $2,000,000 
and the Treasury absorbed nearly #1,500,- 
000 additional. The high rates for money 
and the low rates of exchange, prevailing 
early inthe week, started importations of 
gold from Europe. 

Bank Srocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked, 
. 14 - 












East Riv “ 
cleventh Ward. “eo 


America......... iw 158) Mechanics’. 
American Ex.....15 — Mercantile. - 
utch’s & Dro -- 3 133 
Broadway...... -- - 
vhase........ —- - 
Commerce. ....... 2 - ‘ - 
Corn Exchange. .160 - Metropolitan . 12 — 
Chemical........ - assal. | - 
Central Nat’l.. ..124 — |New York. °°" °°'145 - 
Continental ...... 118 — |Ninth National. .12 - 
City. 20 ~ 12 
woo 





irst Nation’l.. 
Fourth Nation‘. “14 
ieiwinesses 
— ion 
— Unit'd States Nat.140 
180 «Wall St. Nat’... 12 


Marine............34 


Srock Market.—Although the opening 
of the week was freighted with activity in 
the business of the Stock Exchange and 
expressions of satisfaction were indulged in 
on account of the adjournment of Congress, 
still the pulse of speculation continued to 
beat feebly, on account of the stingency 
felt in the money market. The trading of 
the Exchange was confined almost exclu- 
sively to professionals, and the buoyancy of 
feeling exhibited gradually departed toward 
the close of the week. The sales at the Board 
for the week amounted to 1,748,429 shares. 

U. S. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was dull and weak in the early 
dealings, with an improvement in the tend- 
encies toward the close. Extended 5s and 
44s declined } and 4s 4. The closing 
quotations wer follows: 


Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
Sa, = con. at 86. ioe — Currency 66, °%..12% — 
4a, 1 a ae. t125, Currency 68, 96. .129 — 


112%, Currency 68, °97..130 — 
ee te 1184,!Currency 68, '98. .130 - 
ds ir Fant 1s L194, Currency 68, '99. .130 

ree per cents.104 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and steady, with only fractional changes 
in prices. The principal business was in 
Texas and Pacific Land Grant Incomes, at 
663@67c.; New York, West Shore, and 
Buffalo Firsts at 76@76}c.; Erie Second 
Consols at 954@97}c. ; and East Tennessee 
Incomes at 354@36}c. 

Bank StatemMent.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks issued by the Clearing- 
house for last week was again a very un- 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the aver- 
ages show a loss in specie of $8,813,200 and 
in legal tenders of $998,800; a decrease in 
deposits of $7,842,500; acontraction in loans 
of $2,292,300; and an increase in circulation 
of $64,000. The movement for the week 
results in a loss in reserve of $2,851,375 
and the banks now hold $5,166,150 less 
than the legal requirements. The follow- 
ing table gives figures in detail : 

Legal Net 


Manhattan. 7,111,000 1,002,000 300,000 5,669,000 
Merchants’. 6,783,000 758,000 550,400 5,470,500 
Mechanics’. _ 7,563,000 1,199,400 382,000 6,312,000 
Union ...... 43600 568,000 196,000 3,290,400 


Greenwich.. 996,900 24,700 160,400 $945,800 
Lea. Manuf. 3 ,015,300 291,300 241,300 2,178,200 





from the time of purchase from the Govern. | 





ment. 


The Secretary of the Treasury having | 
directed that the word “cents” be added 


| to the new five-cent piece, the superin- 


Sev'nth W'd = 1,174,200 142,900 148,200 1,156,400 | 


St'te of N.Y. 3,947,700 637,300 114,300 3,794,800 
Ai. Ex..... 14,676,000 1,355,000 497,000 4,964,000 
Commerce.. 15,700,300 1,757,300 651,000 9,019,000 
Broadway 5,294.600 666,800 186,500 2,688,000 
Mercantile... 6,346,300 1,292,900 310,600 6,192,800 
Pacific...... 2,341,500 357,300 170,500 2,417 200 
Republic.... 5,124,000 274,600 255,000 3,008,800 
Chatham.... 3,581,000 427,000 137,900 3,641 ,s0u 
People’s. 1,565,000 43.500 100,400 1,690,200 
| N. America. 2,550,300 277,000 14,000 2,804,400 
Hanover $, 126,100 1,500,000 656,200 659,400 
Irving...... 3,161,700 419,300 ‘244,800 2,925,000 
Metropol'’p. 13,039,000 2,071,000 625,000 4,854,000 
Citizenr’ . 2,450,500 355,600 234,700 2,489,700 
Nassau 2,348,600 92,700 247,800 2,558,200 
Market. .... 2,547,600 547,100 5,400 2,406,000 
St. Nicholas 2.400.300 174,800 67,200 1,935,300 
Shoe & Lea. 2,708.000 it 210,00. 3,089,000 


| Corn Exch. 4.361,3u" 


180,000 2,808,600 


Continent’) 5,944,200 133,700 6,277,000 








| decided that no more of these coins shall | 


Orienta) 2,121,100 36%, 200 1,994,200 
| Marine... 3,454,000 531,000 137,000 8,706,0u0 
Imp. & Tra. 20,064,300 5,077 400 657,000 21,816,200 
Park ... 17,236,300 = 4,347,600 765,300 21,579,200 
Wall St.Nat. 1,670,400 265,000 173,300 1,651,700 
| North River 1,606,0w 2, 168,000 1,508,000 
| East River.. 1,209,700 60,70 115,300 42,200 
| Fourth Nat. 17,067,500 3,553,100 717,600 17,30] ,6u0 
Centra) Nat. 7,664,000 436,000 —-1,142,000 2598, 000 
| Second Nat. 3,356,000 608,000 364,000 3,929,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,344,100 *35,900 354,000 5,932,200 
First Nat'l... 15,261,000 8,021,000 374,000 15,552,000 
Third Nat.. 5,833,200 691,00 Sue, 6,004,300 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,415,400 162,300 120,600 1,110,200 
Bowery 1,994,100 217,000 245,000 1,820,700 
N.Y.County 1,756,500 Bw 510,800 2,054, 10 
Ger.-Amer... 2,405,700 $24,400 43,500 2,113,600 
Chase -eee 5,461,100 1,133,900 3e4, 400 6,150, Loe 
Fifth Ave... 2,022,900 462,700 130,300 2,190,500 
German Ex. 1.705.500 55,000 181,000 1,845,000 
Germania... 1,621,600 72,300 135,900 1,596,100 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,108,5.0 1,131,800 79,300 5,314,500 
Lincoln N'l. 1,265,068 222,800 142,200 1,376,700 
Total.. 8335, 180, vou $51,519,700 $17 917,000 $24,411,400 
Dec. Dec. bec. Dee. 
Comparisons $2,292,300 $3,813,200 #995 BOO 7,842,500 
Clearings for the week ending Mar. 3d. ... .€760,166,160 68 
do. do. do. Mar. Wth.. 748,544,655 60 
Balances for the week ending Mar. 3d..... 31,268,565 12 | 
do. do. do. Mar. Wth.. 32,678,129 65 





| manufacturing and importing. 





ForeigN ExcuanGe.—The foreign ex- 
change market was weak in the early 


of demand toward the latter part of the 
week. However, some inquiry sprang up to 
cover importations of gold, and also against 
the sale of securities for foreign account. 
The nominal asking quotations were marked 
down 1 cent; but afterward recovered 
} cent, closing #4.82 for 60-day bills and 
#4.844 for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions of jc. to 14c. from the 


| posted figures. 


Financian Ivems.— Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, 
of No. 5 Nassau Street, in this city, have 


| 


just published for the information of their | 
customers a neat pamphlet, containing the | 


new Tariff and Revenue Bill and also a 


synopsis of the new Postal Law. The pub- 


lication contains much information valu- | 
able to banks and others interested in finan- 


cial matters. 

According to advertisement, elsewhere in 
these columns, ‘* The Brooklyn Water Front 
Warehouse and Dry Dock Co.” are about to 
sell thirty of its first mortgage bonds of one 
thousand dollars each, having twenty-five 
years to run, with six-per-cent. semi-annual 
interest. As an investment it only requires 
mention. All information can be had of 
H. P. Degraff, president of the Bowery 
National Bank, or Radcliffe Baldwin, No. 
53 Broadway. 

Secretary Folger is now considering 
whether he can let loose the money idle in 
the Treasury. This amounts to about fifty 
millions. His motive is to help the money 
market, by using all the means at his com- 
mand to further the legitimate business of 
He is at a 
loss, however, to know whether, in desig- 
nating a national bank depository for the 
custody of public moneys in large amounts. 
‘Public moneys” means all idle money in 
the Treasury. He is further in doubt as to 
what ‘‘other securities” beyond Govern- 
ment issues can be accepted as legal secu- 
rities or cgllateral. He will probably issue 
another call for bonds shortly, based on 
anticipated receipts of revenue. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has re- 
ceived many letters in reference to the re- 
demption of the two-cent check stamp. He 
says that the two-cent check stamp is not 
required by law to be used after July ist 
next. Thelaw provides for the redemp- 
tion of stamps not used, provided they are 
presented for payment within three years 


tendent of the Philadelphia Mint, who de- 
signed the original coin, is engaged in pre- 


paring a device for the back of the pro- | 


posed coin, which will include the denom- 
ination of its value in unmistakable terms. 
No order has, however, been made sus- 
pending the coinage of the new five-cent 
pieces and the Mint Bureau reports that they 
are being issued from the Philadelphia Mint 
atthe rate of nearly $5,000's worth a day, 
which amount is said to be sufficient only 
to supply about half the applications made 
for them. The demand comes exclusively 
from private firms, as Treasurer Gilfillan has 


be put in circulation through the sub-treas- 
uries unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall direct otherwise. The director of the 
Mint has received a letter from Mr. J. W. 
Helffrich, formerly coiner at the New 
Orleans Mint and now superintendent of 
the mint coining nickels at the City of 
Mexico, stating that he has a contract for 
coining 190,000,000 pieces of nickel coin fog 
the Mexican Government. He 


over $370,000 worth of them are already in 
circulation. The value of these nickel 
coins is designated simply by a Roman 
numeral. The reverse side of the five-cent 
Mexican nickel is almost an exact counter- 
part of the reverse side of the five-cent 
coin now being issued from the Philadel- 
phia Mint. They are also about the same 
size. The face and inscription, however, 
are entirely different. It is also stated that 
the French Government has adopted the 
nickel coinage, in place of bronze. 

Ask any man if he would carry a #1,000,- 
000 in gold, were he made a present of that 
amount; and he would say Yes. And yet 


‘ ‘ en ok | what does it weigh? Mr. Elliot, the Govern- 
transactions, owing principally to anabsence | 


ment Actuary, has computed the weight of 
#1,000,000 in gold and silver coin as fol- 
lows: The standard gold dollar of the United 
States contains of gold of nine-tenths fine- 
ness 25.8 grains, and the standard silver dol- 
lar contains of silver of nine-tenths fineness 
412.5 grains. One million standard gold dol- 
lars, conrequently, weigh 25,800,000 grains, 
or 538,750 ounces Troy, or 4,497 1-6 pounds 
Troy, of 5,766 grains each, or 3,685.7 
avoidupois, of 


1 pounds 
7,000 grains each, or 1884- 
1000 ‘short’ tons of 2,000 pounds avoir- 
dupois each, or 1645-1000 “long” tons, of 
2.240 pounds avoirdupois each. One mil- 
lion standard silver dollars we ‘igh 412,500,- 
000 grains, or 850,875 ounces Troy, or 71,- 
614.50 pounds Troy, or 58,828.57 pounds 
avoirdupois, or 29464-1000 ‘short” tons, of 
2,000 pounds avoirdupois each, or 26307- 
1000 ‘long’ tons, of 2,240 pounds avoir- 
dupois each. In round numbers the fol- 
lowing table represents the weight of #1,- 
000,000 in the coins named: standard gold 
coin, 1% tons; standard silver coin, 26} 
tons; subsidiary silver coin, 25tons; minor 
coin, five-cent nickel, 100 tons. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 





Bilisof Exchange on Creat Britain, | 


Ireland, and France. 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


8 % First M ages 


Somet ud for ci 
VANGIS . ier a bo Tadienspciin nk” 


OFFICE OF THE BROOKLYN WATER-FRONT Wanknou 
AND Duy-pock ComPary, No. #4 bed | Bt. 
New You«, March 7th, 1943, § 
THE, COMPANY Is BOUT TO SELI 
of its first mortgage bounds of one thousan 





se) 


dollars och, having % years to run, with 6 per cent, 
| semi-annual interest. 





The company's property i _ — SF s. about 216 


cit, 
lots, located 
Miveeta ta the City of Broo rookly rn, which hae a ath 
proved as to leave an av waterfront of «| od 
three thousand f 


leet, with water of sufficient depth 
venseln 


ite, the y 
tes two dry-docks, for the parr ” oe 
epers es Ts, rposes € ruling a 3 


Wink ‘above thirty bonds the whole issue of of bonds 
will amount totwo bundred and eighty thousand dol- 


hE on the = aot day of May 
at exes the a is 


other ry at are 








submits | 
specimens of the one, two, and five-cent | 
pieces, as coined by him, and states that | 


| Pits 
wouniae Pic mproved 
Jarmea. Interest and 
ot maturity in Bow mr yeas sale 
praced. lange Large 
f rereference ‘tnd I A 
¥.M 2 IN rea lent ; Vice 
President f i. PE KK RING. ‘erty aa W. 
GILLETI, Treasurer; N. 


| 
| 
HOWES & COMPANY 
| 
| 
“| 





LOMBARD 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


(Incerpeorated.) 
B LOMBARD. oR., sah. 


Vice. Prevtient aE mens M » 
QabliRiacr Pers eve rtd] 


B. ee JR., 
Iowa; be win LOwBARD, > Me 


jaune}. Low 


AP 
ia 
at 
Bees 
ae 
a 
AY 


$A. ‘aromrngtn, Ne ressurey. Keene a ret nk, Kean oy ery: 


peak Bagh, Canton A ie ie 
mpaic Savings a 
L. D. Senor "Cashier ings Bank State’ Ban aN: 


Kan.; Gro. FE. BALTOR, peretery Lom 
Co., Wichita, Kan.; 8. 8, King, Deputy She: 
wick County, Wichita, Kan. 


x ‘ 
SAFE 6 AND 7 PER GENT. 
IOWA, NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 
FARM MORTCACE LOANS. 
, s neervative Valuation—A dgte Secu 
Sie Company will furnish ¢ hy. seleotec per 

cent, Lowa Farm Mo princely val and interest 
anteed, ple in Boston. ‘Alno. unguaranteed per 
centa, which, t through this manegemens. | neve Se ess = 
| deservedly popular. Over twenty years’ 

their part, and five mil ons loaned witbou t One. oma. hey 
| have proved among th: it securities held 

ings sanks of New Hampshire and May 1 stn. 
| surance Companies of Connecticut, Co 
and private varties, In edaition focapita and lia sithy 

kholders a Guarantee F of 4 per cent. on eac! 

loan made by the © om pany will be act anide ax A apecial 
prote ction to the holders of Guarantee 

These mortgages are negotiated through the ‘Dank of 
Creaton, Creston, lowa 

For sale in sunis to suit at our Boston office, 

ily foe vammphieta, with references and particulars, 

to PENI OMBARD, Gen’) Agent, 26 Washington 
atreet, Boston. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP TA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


| Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
| Corporate and Private Investors. 
| CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rall- 
| road Com > having lines under construction and 
| their bonds purchased or negotiated 
| FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun- 
| thes, Towns, and ¢ setes, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Cor, porasron 
| WILL CONDUCT “THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Rafiroad Companies and other Corpora. 
| thons whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 
| WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
| vert them Into interest-paying investments, 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas, 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 

wmi-Annual Interest te Investors. 
wit Sepotiane Loans on improved ana Toductlve 
farma in the best portions of Kansas and Missourt, 
— from three to five times the amount loaned, 
knowledged to be the moet SAFE ana PROFIT- 
AL EK form of inve ating money known, 
In an experience of many oer. and loaning two 
million doflars, not one dollar 
We assume the geaponsenpaty of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the {nterest and principal 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHA EK, and 
in case of any trouble or delay in mare 
| lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL E NSE a d 
SHIELD INVESTORS FROM Lows, Tin, ES GUAR. 
NTE ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
i c ire i and full particulars, stating ~~ Ry you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, tithes, etc, Address 

















GA 


. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
WESTERLY, KR. I., 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 00., Kansas Cit . Mo. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Pri nas al and 
° payable in Nt 
appl vations now tr 











nD 
ian ) $5,000, Sixtyivht hundred Sd mn un of 
welve years. Send for oon af tty Sentra 
ae +o Go. yp anters, 5 
tion: n Oo 
torne . 130 Broad Wi Rev. 1 copula rset 504 “he 
— ‘het ad Niet v emese N. = 
| * Li . ak 
} a D. ah Tiitton Springs, N.Y. 
GEO. W. PRANK & DARROW, ures, 
167 Broadway, N. Y.. and Corning, Iowa 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well towrite t orcall op the old Baakis 


11 WALL SERENE PEN LORE 
ue, wwanenets general Commissic 


ou arent ‘ieow. Ay 4. 5. 4 per cent., payab 
INVESTORS §¢.!!cnnnn 


Watk ned& Co. Lawrence, Kansas,and 243 a Broadway RA 


No Risk: v=" Solid 10 per Gon 


at Chance. 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue business situation of the dry goods 
market shows unmistakable evidences of 
improvement during the past week, the 
amount of the transactions which have 
been consummated and the establishment 
of x general good feeling among the mer- 
chants as to the prospects of the near fu- 
ture. The steadily improving demand of 
the past two or three weeks has resulted 
in a number of the most prominent cottons 
advancing In fact, all popular 
goods upon the market have participated in 
the inclinations manifested toward firmer 
prices, with stocks in rather low condition 


in 


in price. 


and orders gradually accumulating in num- 
ber. The 
relieved the anxiety and 
was felt among all classes in 
now 


uncertainty that 
the trade, as 
definite action may be taken in 
the various industries without fear of loss 
from any change in tariff rates, the agita- 
tion of which has disturbed the tenor of the 
commercial interests of the county so seri- 
ously throughout the Busi- 
ness without fear ef 
molestation, and merchants can adjust their 
affairs to the new 


some 


past winter. 


can now be done 
order of things and go 
ahead. 

market has been 


The domestic very ac- 


been trans- 


acted by most of the leading jobbers. 


tive, and a large business has 
There 
is a large corps of buyers present in the 
market, and their operations indicate they 
are here for business. 

Corron Goons. 
ture of the has been 
the increased activity noticed inthe jobbing 
branches of the 


The most important fea- 
cotton goods market 
trade, a very satisfactory 
business in package and assorted lots having 
been done by most of the principal jobbers; 
and in this connection it may be remarked 
that the January and February sales of some 
of the proved to be 
materially in excess of the corresponding 
the 
quiet that has prévailed at times. 


leading firms have 


period of last year, despite seeming 
The de- 
mand at first hands was somewhat irregu- 
lar, but fair in the aggregate, and there was 
a continued good, steady movement, which 
absorbed a not inconsiderable part of the 
current production of the mills. Colored 
cottons were mostly quiet in agents’ hands, 
but brown and bleached goods, wide sheet- 
lugs, corset jeans and sateens, quilts, white 
goods, were severally taken in fair 
and the best makes are firmly 
held, because of the meager supply and the 
Light 
weight brown goods have met with a little 


ete. 
quantities, 


large consumptive demand in sight. 


more attention from converters, but trans- 
actions in this connection were only mod- 
erate, and low grade bleached goods were 
mostly quiet very marked preference 
for the better qualities having been mani- 
fested by buyers for 


a 


nearly all sections of 
the country. 

Print Cloths.—There was some demand 
for 64x64 ‘* ” and futures, while 56x 
60s continued nominal. 

Printain the hands of agents were in 
fair, even demand from buyers on the spot 
and on orders by mail for leading makes of 
shirtings, ete., while with jobbers prints 
generally were somewhat active. Sateens 
continue in favor and many styles are 
largely sold, and agents are taking orders 
for some of the popular makes for future 
delivery. 


spots 


Ginghams.—There was a continued brisk 
movement in standard and fine dress ging- 
hams and seersuckers from jobbers’ hands, 
and a fair business was also done in fancies, 
staple checks, etc. The demand by pack- 
age buyers was irregular, seersuckers and 
fine and standard dress styles having been 
in pretty good request, while other descrip- 
tions ruled quiet. 

Dress Goops.—There was an improved 
business in woolen and worsted 
fabrics among jobbers. Selections were 
more general and takings fairly liberal. 
With agents the demand is steady re- 
orders. 


on 


Wooten Goops.—There has been a very 
satisfactory business in the woolen depart- 
ment of the trade during the week, though 
the market cannot be said to be generally 
active. Attention was confined mainly to 
leading makes and styles, though some 
transactions of importance were had in some 


dress | 


| such 
adjournment of Congress has | 








THE INDE 


lines of cheap goods. The demand for 
worsted coatings and suitings continues a 
leading feature of the season’s business. 
Satinets are having a fair amount of dis- 
tribution, but terms are scarcely satisfactory, 
being influenced somewhat by movements 
from stocks at low figures. 

FLANNELS AND BLaNkets.—Though there 
is some business all along in these goods, 
yet itis not much, even for the season. 
There is, however, a very large demand for 
fine white flannels for women’s wear. It 
has been an excellent season for this class 
of and they still in 
request. 


goods, are active 
Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR.—Some orders 
are received from out of town for heavy 
Fall and Winter goods, but the volume of 
transactions is not encouraging. 
Special makes of fancy underwear have 
been sold anead, but generally there is little 
doing in fancy goods. 
AMERICAN SILK Goops.— 
silks 


good, 


Asa whole, piece 
quiet during the week, but a 
steady business was done 


were 
in a few 
specialities, as two-tone brocades, surahs, 
ete. Ribbons continued in good request, 
Ottoman and satin and gros grain makes, in 
narrow widths and fashionable shades, hav- 
ing met with liberal sales. Sewing silk and 
machine twist were fairly 


active at un- 


changed prices. 





FOREIGN GOoDs, 
The 
market 


week opened auspiciously in the 
for foreign but interest 
seemed to lug in the lateroperations, which 
resulted in only a moderate 


goods, 


business being 
done. The improvement in silks is very 


slow and confined to a few specialties. 
Dress goods are in more general request, 


though the volume of trade is not up to ex- 





pectations. A good many retailers are here | 
erally take some of these 
is a large stock in the market, which gives 
buyers some 


from all parts of the country, and they gen- | 
goods, but there | 
| 
advantage, and the importa- | 
likely to the duties | 
after July ist will generally be higher on 
these goods, about 10 per cent. on cheap 
grades and about 3 or 4 per cent. on medi- | 
um qualities, while on finest goods the 
duties will be about 25 per cent. lower, on 
account of the remission of duties on cases | 
and on commissions. The manufacture of | 
the cheaper grades are likely also to be con- 
siderably stimulated. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, | 


tions are increase, as 





compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1x3, 1382. | 
Entered at the port..... - 93,40, 429 2,315,992 
Thrown on market...... 3,101,132 2,416,852 

Since Jan. lat. 

Entered at the port. 30,496,455 31,246,509 
Thrown on the market. . 29,718,985 31,559,095 
> 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monpay Eventna, March 12th, 188. 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 
' L..36 9 |Lonsdale...... 8% 94 
e - 6-4 1746 ** Cambric 36 12!¢ 
Allendale.....6-4 16!¢|Masonville..... 36 Og 
2. avewd 74 20 |Nashua, E.....36 9¢ 
we lgneat 84 221¢ - e 42 116 
Avondale ...... 814 2 -- 45 126 
Ballou & Son. ..36 7¢ eens F..36 be 4 
“ .33 6 |N. Y. Mills..... 36 114¢ 
Bay Mills...... 36 CO)! “* Wt'r Twist 36 124g 
Bellows Falls..85 1044, “ ... 64 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8, “ ..64 174 
Boott, ks satu 27 «5% ..84 25 
Br vcce .36 = 74¢|Pepperell 64 17 
‘“ §6AGC....36 “6 ..14 21 
Cabot ee - - . 84 2 
ee see cdnee 44 Tl - ..94 26 
7 neaoaoini 9-8 10% a 104 281¢ 
Fe acca 6-4 1144) ” 11-4 33 
GamGe .. ossces 27 4g |Pequot pounded 54 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 «+++000-4 20 
Dauntless... ... 36 6 ‘Slaterville...... 33 6g 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX.86 — 
Fearless. 96 43=— 784 |Utica.......... 
Fruit of the Loom : ex. heavy.36 914 
SS Ct @ ciscctss 5-4 16 
“ ee | ere 64 18 
“ “ 49 12aig| « 84 Wg 
Forestdale.....36 939; “ ......05 94 30 
Green G....... § OT © sscuces 104 3821¢ 
Gold Medal. . ..36 Thy) “ heavy...100 35 
.83 «644, “ Nonp.....86 12 
oink Falls, '8..31 — |Wamsutta: 
va M..33 — - OXX.36 12 
“ A.. - |  cambric.36 1214 
Hill’ Semp. Indem : “@blewarp36 12 
" : .~ : ae. - +026 1388 
“ “ at: ‘a’ ns, 00836 
“ “ 42 113¢| t-shirt cotton — 12 
* « ..45 19%) “ Noal...... 86 11 
Highland...... 9% 9 | “ cambric...— 123g 
beoeees S60 8 |Whitinsville...36 8 
4 «+0033 7 
¥ DW36 93¢/| Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 93¢ AL36 11 


PENDENT. 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











Agawam, F.. .36 (Laconia... . 10-4 26 
Bees, Bh... Bt F  sevce 14 284 
aanee 6% Bal } re 40 104 
“ 734 Massachusetts : 
e 614 = Be... © 
“ : 6% “< baa © 
- y. 6} - Ena oo 
Appleton, A. 8 | * Stand. 36 7 
” XX ..36 634 Mystic River...36 7 
; R....36 744 Nashua, fine O... 73 
Augusta.......36 7 « R....36 8 
“ 30 6% “ £E....40 9 
. ry a> “ W....48 123¢ 
Beaton, ssooce aa Newmarket, DD. 36 6% 
edford, R.....30 5% G..36 66% 
Boott, ¢ 34 65 “ N36 Ti 
«ORR. 96 8 Pacific, Extra..36 73% 
“6 - fam .36 1% mB isteren v 
Saree 40 8%: Pepperell. ....7-4 17 
C ontine ental, C .36 71% re 8-4 21 
40 88, + 9-4 23 
Conestogo, D. .28 6 “ -10-4 26 
“ G...30 61g “ 11-4 2814 
“ $...88 7% “ 112-4 33 
o Wee 36 16 Peppe sell Efine, 39 «8 
Dwight, : 2 6 R 36 W6 
Y.... 684 “6 0....38 7 
we 7 “ N ..90 6% 
Exeter, Aw... 6%; Pepuot, A ...36 8 
ee 6! ee SS 
Ellerton. ....10-4 25) ‘54 14 
Great Falls, E..36 8 ‘Pittsfield, A....36 514 
Hill’sS’mp, [d’m45 ris Pocasset, C....36 7 
Indian Head. . .36 O....33 64 
ee oe “ £....40 8% 
« « 1084 Stark, AA, ..... 36 8 
- " -45 12%¢|Utica......... 36 «9 
Indian Orchard ‘¢ heavy....40 9¢ 
” DW. 9 w  hebes aad 48 16 
= DW.. 8  siteas walatee 58 18 
“EE... i) oa ewes 78 271¢ 
‘ AA. «< a MB eeuerens 86 30 
Lawrence, LL. .: 4 Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
‘ Y....36 — cota & 
6 XX..36 73 wee: 79 30 
“  XXX.40 884 oe 89 321¢ 
Langley, Ric % " ..99 35 
1-8 we epee 108 40 
" “ ..3-4 5 Wachusett..... 36 784 
aconia ..... 7-4 17 a 30 — 
ss a “ wee 
“ -.-- 4 23 “ —_— ae 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 53g er -—-@ 6% 
American. ..... -@ 6 errimack —@ 64 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 Mallory ; 6 --+-—@ 61 
Arnold’s........—@ 6};|Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ...—@ 614 | aS —@ 614 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}¢|Richmond’s....—@ 64 
>.  ainon -< : ——— solid e® 
tloucester.....— Co —@ 6% 
OS Se -—(@ 64¢|Steel River, fan- 
Hamilton...... GG) icacesecsced 6 @6 
a aN Southbridge 
fancy. .»—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster . -—-@— |Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 
COBSET JEANS. 

RE oc ccnies —@ 7)5'Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Androscoggin me sat..—@ 81¢ 
RR eee -@ 8°4 wrence......—@— 
Canoe River...—@ 64 Naumkeag sat..—@ 824 
Clarendon..... -@ 6!¢ —" blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, port --@ 1 

Imported. ...—@ A | 
Caledonia, xX .—@ ‘ig Park Mills, No. 
| —@1014 _ Sa @123¢ 
Economy...... -@11 (Park Mills, No. : 
Far&Murs, No.7—@- _ Ree —@I134 
Prodigy. . @il | ee —@12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15!¢ Otis, CC....... —@12 
Rae aie —-@° Otis, —@13 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River —@15 
eer —QIG (TeGR.. 0c veces: —@16 
Columb’n, Xxx Warren, AXA..—@141¢ 
brown. @14% oe 6 SS —@13}; 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 814 a ey beams me 2 
ae —@ 8 (Renfrew....... —@1044 
Glasgow,checks—@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple...... 2—~@ 
Lancaster......—@— |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy...... .— 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 9¢ Otis, BB..... - @10 
Amoskeag. ...— @l11%¢ Thorndike, A.— @12 
“ fancy.— @12¢ - B— @11% 
Columbian...— .@ 84\Uncasville, A. 84¢@ 9 
Hamilton....— @12 |Whittenton.. 93¢@10¢ 


New Mourning Store. 


IN OUR NEW STORE WILL BE FOUND 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
STOCK OF BLACK GOODS TO BE FOUND 
IN THIS CITY. OUR VARIETY OF 
MOURNING AND BLACK GOODS IS SO 
LARGE IT WOULD BE OUT OF PLACE 
TOGO INTO A DESCRIPTION, AND OUR 
SECOND MOURNING DEPARTMENT IS 
SELECTED WITH THE BEST TASTE 
AND GREATEST CARE. OUR LINES OF 
BLACK SILKS AND KID GLOVES ARE 
ALL WARRANTED, AND WE WILL 
WILLINGLY REPLACE EITHER ONE, 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY. WE INVITE 
INSPECTION OF OUR HANDSOME 
FRINGES, 


Sherman, Noble & Co, 


No. 38 West 23d St. 
Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 


Moody’s New Tailor System 
CUTS EVERY GARMENT Worn 


ARE MEASUREMENT 
or Child om the full printed and ey 
sold on its —- ts. 


or 


bys rns. Our very li 

stem to be all we claim for it. One 
m 35.00, on monthly payments. Send 
%'3 3c. stam: ibe for first Sret payment and we —— ome you 
$00. 8 mor ine is not more than eatis- 
factory, Wess returned after 00 days ai our ex- 
D. W. MOODY & CO., 


31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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Eid Denning Co 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


BY STEAMERS OF LAST WEEK WE HAVE RE- 
CEIVED FURTHER ADDITIONS TO OUR ASSORT- 


| MENT OF 





NOVELTIES 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


INCLUDING Ax penaTPELY NEW AND BEAUTI- 
4 COLLECTION OF 


Foulard Silks. 


EXCLUSIVE. DESIGNS 


DRESS FABRICS, Ele. 


The Latest Paris Productions. 


ATTENTION IS SPECIALLY CALLED TO OUR 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


ETOILE 


BLACK SILKS, 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR US AND 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS THE BEST 
ARTICLE EVER OFFERED. 


We Will Continue 


THE SPECIAL SALE OF 
ALL-WOOL PLAIN, MIXED, AND ARMURE 


DRESS GOODS 


(44 Inches Wide), 
IN LIGHT, MEDIUM, AND DARK SPRING 
COLORS, 


at 50¢., 55¢., and 60c. per yard; 
Worth 75c. to $1 per yard. 
AND 


KID GLOVES, 
LOW PRICES: 
8-Button Suede Gloves, Ac, 

utton Mousquetaire 
gel 
erpair- 85c. 
6-Button Real “Kid 
THESE PRICES ain LESS THAN 
HALF VALUE. 
Broadway, 4th Av. 8th and I OthSts. Sts. 
14th kay SIXTH AVE., and 13th ae 


AT THE FOLLOWING 
er pair 
" '50c 
Suede, per pair ' 
4-Button Real Kid Gloves, 
Gloves, per pair $I 10 
ety by. mail promptly aptly executed and samples sent 
desired. 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM. 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT AS 
SORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS. 
ALSO TO OUR UNUSUALLY LARGE AND CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED STOCK OF BLACK AND COL. 


ORED 
DRESS GOODS, 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY AND WHICH WE 
SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIRABLE 


LADIES’ 
SUITS. 


BRAIDED FLANNEL SUITS, at $12.99 and $14.99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at $10.49 and $28.99. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, at $16.74. 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at $14.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, at $18.49, $24.99, 
830.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED 
GOOD VALUE, at $18.49. 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2.78. 
CHILDREN'S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES' 
WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CATA 
LOGUE WILL BE BEADY IN A FEW WEEES. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


SILK SUITS, EXTRA 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


| For the Week ending Friday, March 9th, 1883.) 








——-s = 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. 84 @10% EGGS. 
Bantos, Cheice to Best. 2.0... cccssece + @ 9 | Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..21%4 en 
a 5g tts sip ated stake: 23 @23%, | State and Pennsylvania........... .. 
ili tacit eas cae 8 @13 Western and Canadian.............. @21 
eS . pyrene 8 @12 | Westen, iso tepale POO. g11 50 @eli 8 
eit beac nnsnarencsesnnnvennadde 20 @4O | City... 6... eee eee eeee eee eee uD? @-— 
CL, irccdasinnyees vanobacntle 13 @60 | Refined............4-.-+---++ 11 50 @ 11 60 
Mi kegs a de ccbenewhvceensiobes tian 4 @45 | DRESSED POULTRY. 
Gampowder ........ cccccccccrcesecces 27 @65 Turkey: ang piehes Seta nmeronod — 18 @— 19 
as dnc ensscececeusengcies mens 15 @75 Spring Chic ens, Philadelphia. ..— = @— 15 
SUGAR. Foals SD REE ES RSS — 14 @— 15 
Raw.—Fair to prime...............+- 1K%@ 1% | “ State and Western...... — 14 @— 15 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...........2-0-e20es ee: Be 4 rer — 18 @— 25 
| VEGETABLES. 
| Onions, Red, per bbl. «. 150 @ 1 75 
| Getone, Tee  occceccccccs 1530 @1 75 
| Onions, White “ ............350@ 450 
| Cabbage, near-by, per 100....... 6 00 @12 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, , per bbl... 2 50 @ 2 75 
Potatoes, Western N.Y., “ “ 250 @ 2 75 
Sweet Potatoes, per tat 1 50 @ 2 25 
Beets, L. L, yes Se eee... . 100 @1 50 
Teal DB, Tuswian, per bbl.. 100 @ 112 
— Ser 3 50 @ 4 00 
thn ite GREEN FRUIT. 

















Apples, West’rn N. Y., m syeress 00 @ &3 75 
George’s Cod (new), .. -qti. ..8— — @ #7 25 Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl. 325 @ 400 
Grand Bank Cod............+ —— @ 62 Apples, Greenings, ant bbl. . 325 @ 400 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mass......... 15 00 @ 17 WH =| Apples, inferior, per bbl....... 22 @ 253 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass......... 1175 @ 1350 | Oranges Florida, choice, per 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 950@ 1000 | ia in.....-...-. 375 @ 400 
Herein, pot WOK. .0.000000-00s0 — 30 @ — 32 | Oranges, Fla., fair to good, oo 
SALT. ¢ bbL eel agp 250 @ 3 00 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.....¢— 30 @%— 33 | Grapes, W. N. Y., Catawba. . - 4@ 8 
Mediterranean...........---- — 28 @ — 30 | Cranberries, Jersey, r. p. crte 350@ 400 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk — @ 250 | Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
Liverpool, “ Higgins’, “ —— @ 250 | good, per crate. 250@ 3 00 
Liverpool, “‘ Phenix, “ — @ 250 | Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd, 
Liverpool, ‘* W’shi’gt’n’s “ “1 50 = | EE Wienkandacaccieevenss 7 @— 7% | 
Liverpool, “ s’ndry bra’s““ 140 @ 1 45 | DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
| Apples, Sliced. . 8 @9 
GENERAL MARKET. | Seachen, Pec. vi —10 @—14 
Wh 2 Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 6@—-7 
FLOUR, MEAL, Er. | Fecha Capri 5 diaeiehinlicaseaeeaiaiii 83,@ 9 
FLour : . CATTLE MARKET. 
Sour Extras and Patents. - 75 @*5 00 | Beef, dressed.. 9 @--10); 
No, 2 Winter.....-...--++++ 325 @3 70 | Western, he “avy wethers. Lene — 6% @— 19 
Superfine Spring........... 3 55 @ 3 80 Mixed, Western.............0006 — 515@— 63g 
Ohio, Ind., ich. ,lll., Super- | ‘ Jersey and near-by...... - 54@— 6% 
fine Winter.............- ar eee Fe onde ihe 
State Extra brands........ 410 @ 420 | Spring Lambe................ oe fe a 
Western Spring Wheat, exta415 @430 | Live CE, TI ivccccccccsce - 9 ¢@—10 
Minnesota, “‘Clear”........ 510 @575 | ‘“ fair to good........ _ § @— 9 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 750 @785 | « «  buttermilkkfed.... —5 @—6 
Good to Choice Spring ) « “ grassers a, 
Wheat, Extras........... 425 @4 | Dre seed Cents good to fine..... —ll1 @—12 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and ' = ‘ choice, ...... ..ss —124@—-18 
rr 430 @515 Hogs. roars 6<@— 7 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4.15 @ 4 35 © dressed, per 100............ — 9@-- 914 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 20 @ 5 10 ” 
St. Louis, Family......... 500 @ 5 20 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 5 30 @ 5 WO WOOL _ea 
Winter Wheat a: 4 = @ 5 > thes acetate 
Winter Wheat, “‘Patents”.. 5 80 @ 7 25 } : : * P , 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex 420 @5% ; Indiana — unwashe s. — = +4 
SovTHERN FLOUR : e | “ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
RELA. eee ee. veer eee rene 550 @ 6 % N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
i rarer 3k 2 2. ZR Re © ceo teserrinceeeeey @w 
PN cdhadee dee, <axmeoes 10 @ 6 25 N. Se Mich. ., and Ind., No. 1 pT 40 @45 
Res Frees ie fe oe eed 35 @40 
bksbiesscarece +raxee 240 @ 275 “4 ; 8 @88 
sa UPOEEMO. «eee rceree + sees 350 @ 4 | Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX..-40 @43 
Comp Fimat. : ' ~s XXX........48 @45 
Dicks ssivecisvistes 250 @ 3 50 “4 “ Hot “ on 
er 380 @ 3 85 “ “ ea ee 3 @40 
Prize Medal............+.+ 370 @— — “ow PE aia ie +71 
7 GRAIN. Burry at value. 
WHEAT: 
err oF mt, 
“4 hipaeieniaenaen ‘2 ene | GUANO AND Fl FERTILIZERS. 
BR PEE Ee 117%@127 | Per Ton. 
Corn : | Soluble Pacific Guano.......... S— — @45 W 
eee — T1g@— 74 | Listers’ Stand. ated Died Bom 37 00 @4 0 
Pee - 73 @— 74 U8. Phosphs is'd Bone 32 00 @35 00 
WP, IO ssi scse occ - 12}@— 73 | “U.S. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
Oats: } sa AR oe 3S ee 81 00 @33 50 
Pe panel sxisnnnastseeeee — 59 @—60 | ** Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
oe — 528;@— 53 ‘“* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
New York, Mixed.......... -51 @— 52% | “ Tobacco Fertilizer. .... 47 00 @50 00 
Rye: * Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 
DN iieenns onacuannnwes -~ 78 @ Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
| errr 16 @ _ ‘* Wheat peers 50 00 
BEAnNs: | a stoner © 51 00 
eee eT Teper ee 240 @2 50 ‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
OO ern 300 @ 3 05 a Fertilizer. 45 00 
ERE RES Es 245 @ 250 * = Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
Pras: | —- compounded to order: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 130 @ 135 | Homestead Superphosphate 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- (Mic n Carbon Works) 40 00 
5, EE 275 @ 800 Homestead Tobacco Grower 
PROVISIONS (Michi Carbon Works) 60 00 
Pork: Banner Raw Bone Flour 
NO rere #19 25 @#19 75 (Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Extra Prime...........- 15 @ 16 00 Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Prime Mess............. 1800 @1875 | than car-load)............ 45 00 
NE thio oink bone oes viee 19 5) @ 2000 Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Bacon : Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
Short Clear. . 10 621g@ 10 75 phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Long Clear.............. 10 25 @ 10 3714 Bensw'e 8 Twenty-five Dollar Phos 
che vatcenes 1050 @ 10 75 per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Cut MEatTs: Baugh’ onesies Pure Bone 
Smoked Hams......... -134@ — 14 © BGRO BS... 0. c0s0% 33 00 
Smoked Shoulders. . —~ 9 @—- 9X a ~ 8 Export Bone, per 2,000 
Smoked Strips........... ie ee ee ee ee ree 31 00 @83 00 
MILL FEED. a7 8 Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Ee Ce re ena #22 00 @#22 50 | Forrester’s Cabbage ‘““  ...... 52 po 
MM laciccase s,s otawenccbe 22 00 @ 22 50 | Forrester’s Grass =“... 48 
80 7 See adahcaee cake aatinn weet = 00 @ = 50 +4 on te 
De pcs thimendeweekewenveces 23 00 00 
a Onl Ree 24 00 ° 25 00 Guano, Peray’ n as wad bey 00 @70 00 
eee 20 00 @ 21 00 | * 50 00 @52 00 
SE etthiriiiensseesscdenhe 28 00 @ 29 09 | Guano, Standard or Geanape 
Linseed Meal ................05. 27 00 @ 28 00 (2,240 Ib8.)....... +6. + sees es 52 00 @54 00 
TF I okies nn.encen canis 23 00 @ 24 00 | Bone, — d fine, average...... — — @32 00 
HAY AND STRAW ed, ++. — @28 00 
Shipping, w 100 Ibs........... ® — @#— 60 | German Potash it..... 8 50 @ 8 60 
Timothy, » per 100 Ibs.... — @ — 85 | Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Clover, Mixed, «eee —60 @ — 70 Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), =. 
Oat Straw. “ “ wae SS pee ECS ea aay [S45 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ eg @ — #0 Sulphate of cory per 100 ite | —@430 | 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ ....—45 @— 50 Dried Blood, per 5 @ 3 214g 
— ASHES. We J 5@5}, ‘iia per Pot and— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. | = 
NEW BUTTER. , . ’ : ; 
State Creamery, fair to choice............. 27@38 | First-Class Printers Materials. 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... 0... 25@30 | Types, ~ Strong Slat» Chases, Printing 
tag eh: ey it alll 22@%5 | 
5 boven eevee VAND & 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..........19@41 10 Fulton and 1s and 18 Streets, New +0 





Insurance. 


Tue Fraternal Censor, a journal issued 
monthly, in Buffalo, ‘‘ devoted to the in- 
terests of the A. O. U. W. and E. O. M. A.” 
(cabalistic initials we dare not try to in- 

| terpret, although we presume they are ex- 
| pected to operate as a protection of the 
| members wearing them against death), 
| swiftly and gleefully copies our recent 
| article concerning the Mutual Life. ‘ Rich 
| and rare [says the Censor] is the reading 
| from Tue Inpepenpent this week. This 
| gigantic company has a reserve fund, yet, 
according to Tne INDEPENDENT, it is really 
the weakest of all the old-line companies.” 
We suppose there is no help for it, yet, if 
anything could make us regret the publica- 
| tion of any criticism upon life insurance 
| plans or companies, it would be the certain- 
| ty that such criticism will instantly be 
| seized and wrested, by perversions and non 
| sequitur, to co-operative purposes. We 
| suppose the average Censor reader will not 
| read the article, but will see in its repro- 
| duction therein proof of the failure of old- 
line insurance and an awful example, in the 
fate of the Mutual, of the results of having 
level premiums and any surplus accumula- 
tions. We expect that throughout the co- 
operative ranks the statement will presently 
run that Tne INDEPENDENT has officially 
pronounced the Mutual Life on the verge of 
collapse, and we shall be agreeably disap- 
| pointed if letters of surprise and reproach, 
because we have attacked this great com- 
pany as weak and tottering, do not drift in 
to us. 

Appalling as would be the destruction of 
| the Mutual, the co-operatives would cut 
| capers over it, as being a providential dis- 
pensation in their favor, because of its 
great size and prominence. If we should 
| condition that calamity upon a named con- 
| tingency, they would manage to leave off 
| the contingency and borrow the prophecy, 
| so we will give the Censor and the rest 

something to copy which is of still closer 
| interest to them—to wit: Tue IxpEPENDENT 

predicts the downfall of the oldest and 
best of co-operative societies, the United 

Brethren, of Lebanon. We will be better 

prepared to name the day when we have 
| its experience in 1882; but we made this 
prediction a year ago and its fulfillment is 
not far off. To keep their eyes upon this 
company will be much more profitable and 
proper for our co-operative friends than to 
weary themselves in squatting and wait- 
| ing around the Mutual Life. The Censor 
| has permission to copy this paragraph in 
its next issue and is advised to do so. 

Further, we see that the Censor has 
| copied entire our article concerning the 
| Mutual. Rather to our surprise, it com- 

menced reprinting Tur INpEPENDENT’s series 
| of articles on co-operative insurance, last 
| Spring, and did copy all or most of them; 
| but our surprise lessened on discovering 

that some of the most unconsoling portions 
| were quietly omitted. We do not suppose 
| wecan reach any considerable number of 
| Censor or cabalistic-initialed readers; yet, 

as we see that journal quotes from the 
Undervriter an admission that the assexs- 
ment plan can be successfully carried out, 
“if the member will pay assessments,” 
and then triumphantly asks ‘‘ What will 
prevent payment of assessments?” we feel 
like doing a little copying in our turn. The 
Censor reprints from the Pacific States 
Watchman (a publication of its own sort) 
an article urging that ‘‘drones” be allowed 
to go. We do not see how the “ drones” 
are to be hindered, and it is not necessary 
to add a word of comment upon so pat and 
clear an answer to the question what will 
prevent payment of assessments as the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Never waste any regrets over any one who 
allcws himself to become suspended, but at once 
endeavor to seek out some man to take his place, 
In a financial point of view the oflener we change 

our membership the better. If we made an entire 
| change once a year, our death-rate would be only 
| about one-tenth of what it now is, and, if we 
| changed every week, we scarce wotlld have any 
death-rate at all, Of course, such a thing would 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| not be desirable—there would be no use for such 
| a society as the A.O.U. W. Neither would it be 
| desirable to keep every person who joins the Order 
im until he should die. It would destroy the or- 
Pree ene: mde wren 

hight that few could stand under the burden. His- 


tory repeats itself, for human nature is about 
the same now that it was in the beginning. Ex- 
perience shows that a large per cent, who join 
our beneficial orders drop out, from one cause or 
another, before they die. The money they pay 
while members is just so much saved to the 
pockets of those who keep their standing good ; 
for without this money the steadfast ones would 
have been obliged to make up a little sum among 
themselves. Jt is this lapsing that keeps assess 
ments down to an average of about $16 a year; 
while otherwise they would be nearly 860, But to 
be benefited by the lapsing of certificates it is an 
absolute necessity that the places made vacant be 
filled with new and fresh material, otherwise our 
membership will not be changed, but lost.” 

ee 


A SMALL TRAP. 


A Letrer has been received at this office 
from an interior city, ostensibly from 
apolicyholder inthe Mutual Life and several 
other companies, criticising the INDEPEN- 
DENT’s recent article on the former com- 
pany, and making sundry comparisons 
(from alleged actual experience) between 
these several companies. As this letter, 
which innocently mentions what ‘insur- 
ance men tell me” about the value 
of ratio tables and their applications, 
seemed to us to contain internal evidence 
suggesting the interrogation point, we 
quietly investigated the writer's status and 
ascertained that he is an employé in the 
office of the agent of the Mutual Life in the 
city whence the lettercame. This letter does 
not violate the newspaper rule which re- 
quires signature, but it is not in compliance 
with the requirements of good faith. It in- 
troduces non sequitur liberally, perverts 
the article it assumes to criticise, sets us 
supposed hard questions to answer, and, 
moreover, is not honestly written, as it pur- 
ports to be, by a policyholder who in good 
faith desires information. Being a small 
trap which was not sufficiently covered, it 
will not appear in Tux INpEPENDENT 
as requested, nor be commented upon further 
than in this notice; and if the writer, who 
in serving the Mutual Life at its agency in 
Reading, Penn., has any other use for it, it 
will be returned on application, the usual 
rule being suspended for his special benefit, 
> 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Onx of the favorite assertions of co-cpera- 
tive advocates is that assessment societies 
on their plan have been for a great many 
years in successful operation in Great Bri- 
tain. This is easy to assert and would be 
useful to the co-operative plan, if it were 
true, and the distance makes testing it 
rather difficult; but the societies have never 
been named. Mr. D. P. Fackler has publicly 
offered #100 for the verification of this claim 
in a single instance, and, for the sake of en- 
couraging the pursuit of truth, Tag Inpe- 
PENDENT Will pay another #100 to any one 
who will verify this claim. While our co- 
operative friends are getting ready to come 
forward and take these rewards, they may 
digest what the London Review, in an edi- 
torial article on Feb. 7th, says about this, 
the extract being especially commended for 
reprinting to the Fraternal Censor, of 
Buffalo: 


It is stated by the promoters of these schemes 
in American that there are institutions in En- 
gland a hundred or several hundreds of years old 
granting assurances on lives, which have con- 
ducted business on the assessment principle for 
that period of years with satisfaction to their 
policyholders, and which have presented all the 
necessary guaranties of solvency. We have no 
hestitation in saying that such assertions as these 
are absolutely destitute of any foundation or even 
of any colorable degree of second-hand truthful- 
ness. There are no such societies as those to 
which we now refer in operation in this country, 
in any shape or form, It is true there are some 
which are conducted partly on the assessment 
plan and partly on the principle of annual pre- 
miums ; but in a great many cases these are #0- 
cieties which practically wind up every year and 
commence again. The only societies which work 
on an extensive scale and which have any ele- 
ments of stability in them at all ate those which, 
like the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, the Hearts of 
Oak, and other societies, work principally on the 
preminm system, In spite of all the care, how- 
ever, taken by the undoubtedly honestadminiy - 
tors of these great benefit societies, it we 
covered some few years ago that they y 
practically insolvent. They are puttj 
houses gradually in order ; but, if actu 





still insolvent. They can only br 
healthy state by » large ang) 





tions are of any use at all, many / ary. 
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amount of annual premium or levy paid by the 
members anda considerable increase of strict- 
ness in the tests which are applied to the bona 
fides of the candidates. For American specula- 
tors to assert that socicties are working in En- 
gland and have worked solvently and honestly 
for along period of time, upon similar princi- 
ples to those of the co-operative life assuranc 
societies with which we are now dealing, is noth- 
ing more nor less than a deliberate falsehood, in- 
vented and circulated for the sole 
swindling those 


purpose of 
who may happen to believe in 


eases Ifon. 
Commissioner of Michigan, reports the fol- 


Eugene Pringle, Insurance 


lowing to have been the fire insurance 


business for 1882; 


Rinks Premiums Losses 
Written Received tncurred, 
Michigan com 
panics $14,476,261 00 = 145,000 06 #4406 75 | 
Companies of 
other states 136,014,349 96 = - 2,008,588 G2 1,041,554 85 
Foreign com 
panics... 42,354,200 54 614,001 00 304,585 40 


Agwremate. .8196,252,441 0 $2,407,404 97 81,441,077 43 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


PROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Tax Providence 
Insurance Company (Providence, 
to the public, through our columns, its last an- 
nual statement, which shows the following 
figures in relation to its business for the year 
ending December 31st, 1382. Its total cash in- 
come during that period was $466,801.48, and its 
entire expenditures were $817,523.46, leaving an 
excess of $49,523.46. Its written fire premiums 
amounted 470,538.13, from which deduct 
amount paid for re-insurance and return pre- 
miums, #75,303.75, leaves the net amount #395,- 
234.34, The losses 4 in that department were 63! 
per cent.: viz—$249,985.79, showing a gross 
profit of #145, 248. 59. Its written receipta on 
its marine business were $630,632.90, from which 
deduct $139,903.52, paid for re-insurance and re- 
turn premiums, leaves a balance on the right 
side of #490,729.38, The excess of premiums 
over losses in both departments were $306,907.- 
47. From the latter figures deduct the total ex- 
penses, including taxes, commissions to agents, 
ete., leaves a net gain on the business of #93,- 
382.45. During the year it increased its assets 
#116,861,12, and its surplus $9,741.26. The 
exhibit embraces every item of interest to its 
policyholders and the public, and it should 
give general satisfaction. 

CONTINENTAL LIFE, HARTFORD. 

THE annual statement of this institution, which 
appears on the last page of our paper, will in- 
terest all its policyholders and also the general 
public, The figures reported are as follows. The 
total income for the year 1882 for premiums, in- 
terest, rents, etc. was #254,732.12. Its death 
claims amounted to #78/455.49, matured en- 
dowments $137,716.26. Its total expenses 
for salaries, commissions, -etc, #81,018.64, Its 
total assets as reported at the beginning of 
the present year amount to #2,506,785.81, and a 
surplus at 4'¢ per cent. of $446,694.57. Now this 
company, compared with the great ‘‘ Mutual 
Life” in this city, with its #86,000,000 of assets 
and $12,000,000 of surplus ( i per cent.) is 
much stronger relatively and in that proportion of 
course better than the great concern named. The 
Continental has a surplus im proportion to its 
liabilities of over 21 per cent., while the Mutual 
Life has less than 14. Facts and figures should 
sometimes go together. 


THE INSU R- 


Washington Fire and Marine 
R. L.) - sents 














INSURANCE. 


1851. TUE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


—E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE (o., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JANUARY IsT, 1883. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital $400,000 00 
ores, for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
elai see ©6B4,908 15 


and al 
as 627,533 99 
OS. H. MONTGOMERY, ?” renident, 


TH 
ALBERT C. L. new ‘ORD, Secretary. 
RICHAR An tons. Secretary. 


1883. 
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ASSETS, 

$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 

$504,337.06. 

JA8. 8. PARSONS 
q Presid: 


THE 





INDEPENDENT. 


[March 15, 1883, 





| Grgentecd nna! 18th, 1799, 


Provdense - Washington 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
20 Market Square - - - Providence, R. 1. 


| ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


December 31st, 1882. 


ASS EDs, 81,007 2365.4 1 


LIABILITIES. 
Unearned premiums. . #366,488 63 
Unpaid losses : 106,424 36 
Other liabilitic erry ae, Sears 277 90 


$473,590 89 
400,000 00 
133,773 32 


Cash capital. . 
Net surplus. . 


#1,007,364 21 


BUSINESS OF 1882. 


#866,801 48 
817,278 02 


| 
| 
} 


Cash income...... ‘ 
Cash expenditures............ 


eee re #49,523 46 


Excess. 


Premiums written...... $470,538 13 
Reinsurance and return 
premiums ........ 75,303 75 


#395,234 38 


Losses incurred (6314 
PEF COMB... oc ccccccses 249,985 79 
— #145,248 59 
MARINE. 
Premiums written... . . ..%630,632 90 


Reinsurance and return 


premiums............ 139,903 52 
#490,729 38 
Losses incurred (67 p.c.) 329,070 26 

$161,659 12 


Excess of premiums over losses... . . 306,907 47 


Commissions, taxes, and all other ex- 


penses (24 per cent.)............. 213,525 25 
#93,382 45 
Increase in assets during 1882....... ¥116,861 12 


Increase in surplus during 1882...... 9,741 26 


J. H. DE WOLF, 
J. Bb. BR: ANCH, § RANCH, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


President. 











Assets. aan ceveeeeeees 616,432,181 85 
Liabilities. 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus. 2,567,292 23 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
for the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 
economy and convemence of payments. 


| RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


| UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 363, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 





CASH ASSETS, 
$5,141 ,224.47. 
9 , 
nel features of this ry oF anc 


TY, | ee MA 
TY TO THE NSURED. 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. 8. BROSNAN, President. 


A — GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


LUTE ECU 
LIBERALITY 














TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


January Ist, 1883. 


LEDGER ASSETS. 


Real estate, cost value. una 
Loans on mortgages, first. liens. “genes 
Loans on collateral securities............... 


B1s1,480 11 
1,218,628 42 
73,445 00 








Loans on policies of the company.......... 12,100 00 
Premium notes on policies in force......... 163,450 21 
Bonds and stocks, at cost............. . 743,315 lo 
Cash in banks and office..................... 18,443 89 
Bills receivable, persona) loans, agents’ bal- 
ances, and Commuted Commissions...... 13,079 83 
Total ledger assets..... 2,423,942 56 
Deduct for possible de preciation of 
DU OIA bc cccscsccsnces 9,280 11 


$2,414,662 45 
OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest and rents, due and accrued......... 


Market value of bonds and stocks over cost. 
Outstanding premiums on policies in force, 


$42,111 53 
35,708 90 











net... Codec ccccsececccoeseccessesocccosscooece 34,177 68 
I TIED: snncnctdndeds. X46 deencnndvned $2,526, 660 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Premium reserve, Mass. Standard........... $2,301,668 00 
Matured endowment, not called for......... 160 00 
Losses in process of adjustment........ .... 28,758 00 
Dividends due. F 18,534 58 
Premiums paid i in s adve ance 2,781 68 
 iscctitsinniancccsssastess 2,351,922 26 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent......... $174,738 30 
Surplus, New York Standard, 434 per cent. 

i ctnncksce Angnensemarertcessason - 300,000 00 
Dividends paid, during 1882.............. 48,951 45 
Endowments paid, during 1882.... ...... ee $2,347 44 
Increase in surplus, during 1882.............. 3,317 68 
Increase in ledger assets, during 1882........ 24,265 96 
Increase in gross assets, during 1882 7 4,290 40 
Increase of income, during 1882............... 44,069 74 
Increase in amount of outstanding insur- 

CURD, CINE TI os ccccsccceccmesesceccecces 848,583 00 
Decrease of disbursements, during 1882..... 25,849 96 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


wre SURITY_FROM_LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 


BERY, FIRE, , OR ACCIDEN 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, ¢ of f Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Now, 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL Ay 

The come any also rent SAFES INSIDE HEIR 
BURG 7 SF VAULTS at prices varying from 
#15 to te. agroedng & » size. t 
rations an also desirable Safes "in upper 
vault for $0. Roomsand desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED. ‘ated THE YALE TIME- 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES « of gvery de desert). 
tion, et ee BONDS and STOCK 
RY, I taken for SAFE KERPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
HARGE. 


MODERATE 
rons Cc t as EXECUTORS. ADMINISTRA 
S and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
jure TRusts of every descri ption, from the Courts, 
corporations, and indiv: 


ALL ae FUNDS and I Lh hist ey td are ke ept 


as eoere f the aasets of the C 
sdditienal ae rity, the Company has a pec rust 
capital wt $1.00 o00,c00, primarily responsible for their 


trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
- WITHOUT CHARGE. 


HEN A. CALDWEL 
JOHN De CesT, , Vieoreem YELL, President.» of the 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


j New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental / teers cor. So and Montague Sts. 
uildings: i No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve Ae i ermine ee $1,524,123 34 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in iv Cash... .. 1,000,000 OV 
Net Surplus.. 1,557,865 69 


OFFICES, 


Fetal Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 
ll incicitindphiainncianataiahienaniennee $4,450,534 50 
y hen Compan nducts ite tb 
restric’ tions of th ‘eo ‘Naw To Safe ty Fund Tanies, th he 
two Safety Bands together equal * 1,200,000, 
DIREC TORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H.W. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 





F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABO OCK, SAMUEL A A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS ae RY B. HYDE, 

8. P. ¢ YKER, 

WM. : BRYCE, 

H ENR LN, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL HENRY F. SPAL Ria Me 
WILLIAM M. VAIL. CHARD A. McCURDY, 
THEODO rt a HUSTED, JOHN H. REEI . 

WM. H. CASWELL, JHN EAR 

D. H. ARN( oD D, JHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, VM. i! rn . 

HO A E B. CLAFLIN DW MARTIN, 
SEYMOUR L, HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR UCKIN M, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, 

E. W. CORLIE JACOB WENDEL. 

Fy w.L JNO. F. SLATER 


0: W. LANE, 
JAMES FRASE Ry LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
HIRAM BARNEY, —__ 


CYRUS PECK, Sentary, 
~ eee, See. Local Dep't. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. oe) 


CHAS. H. DUTC R, ‘See. Brooklyn Dep't. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1,000,000 OU 





serve 1 
Reserve for al othe r abilities, Ose. 35 59 
NET SURPLUS $32,744 56 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. 2, 565 141 29 
B.S. WALC OTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY pints, definite, liberal, 
incontestable 


ett THREE years of success. 

93.3 . 200, -— surplus by New York r rule 
RE THAR Over $10,600,000 safely investe *1 
—— agents wanted. 
Loca. age nts wanted in every city and town. 
4 irect to this Company. 


HENRY STOKE K ES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, See’y. J. L. HAuseEy, lat Vice-Prest. 
S.N. STEBBINS, Act’ y. H. B. Strokes, 2d Vice-Prest. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 25TH, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tix 
affairs on the 3iet December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
882, to 3ist December, 1#82...... 
Premiums on apicles ast masted off ones 
January, | 
Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off foom, i  Senmany ’ 
1882, to 8Ist December, 1 . $84,390,306 90 


non-forfeitable 








Losses apye Gustas haw same 
pe . $2,013,767 35 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
penses........... .%823,304 50 


The Company has the following Asseta, 


Z. 
United | States aud State of New York 
Stock, City » Bank, and other Stocks. . 
Loans recurec by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


$4,974,558 00 
1,575,500 00 





estimate 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 03 
Cash in Ban 364,923 85 
Amount...... $13,171,675 v2 








Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereor, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned poopiuies of the Company for the year endin 
8ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issu 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















; TRUSTEES 
J. D. JONES, CHA BLES | P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORAC 
W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOXNE, 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE, CHA ARLES H. MARSHALL 
RDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LA 
A. RAVEN EDWIN » MORGA 
WM. STURGIS, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, BAM T: 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. CHA D. LEVERICH, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
YAL PHELPS. H.F 
THOMAS F. oe SDDINGTON 
A. HAND, HO RACK I THUR ER, 


JO 
beter es ges « wD ae 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice.Presiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement | 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, January Ist, 1882............. A cat i ae a aa $41,511,949 03 


INCOME. 
i a eT eee er ee ee $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Pe Wis sccacdnncensceaendhyesin- <i eawtw ons eee bebcounton te 2,956,802 33—@11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


a 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............... 0.0. cc cccceccccccuccececes $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ..............0..cccccccececuccccccuceces 2,841,044 83 
IIIS og. ci6<e ben ccutbisep¥ou 0s s0ne-o0549040ckndbansconeeSosenebas 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders = = © «© « «© 5,977,541 56 
I ON ies. sn ccc cnr ecccsccercrescsroesees paca aacae arate 7,000 00 
en snatnie do wid ances bbawestbewasa kek webeeodeduneds seed 891,423 49 
re ca ks a hWnd 54h te Mind «bw 6 RRND EW ama Hiaea aes mene nt 883,547 82 
GE Toi disse cvccestocsesciesescvssaceereness cis etrieaca cesemsenes 102,026 03 
I 5. 5-4 cks ore caban conde Gainrewdleiwe Raaeedeeae cust e #7,861,538 9 
Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1882 i eee $45,529,581 os 
ASSETS. in 
EEE ROO EL PERI el SEN i TE RT ... 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
I ss sg ereniad 6a tke Kua inne emanwnndeiid a aaibinins eebaiaah cate na bebblebie iit 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
is i dhivinencuscnsdumasedccatedundenerddescteeesccdedscc 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)..................... 10,417,000 00 


A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 5 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 





and Society’s Buildings in other cities....,........ ccccccccccccesccccssccccces 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- : 
MEU aeadice noon hdc kb paRGaTUes waesebsiseaandae el buscabenedbaacéaeeeacn 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums......................0000. Fieukdeaaena 26,468 42 
#45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost... 2.0.0.0... ccc ccc ce ccc eccuucce 896,388 03 
See cen ce, CS ON Os. ws ncnitncoccbaenedeucaesochuseenewndubewes 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
Nc cicdsketmecpeeaseshevisieusirehés san scvetascndetdedacaterseb ene 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 . - ° ° - $48,025,750 86 
Toran Liasrities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 


ee Si iene oa Awa cacsndddurianedabn candids kceekeieedereeeee 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus - - - - . - $10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is #5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - - ° -. $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, . . - . $232 ,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 








For sixteen yearse=-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. , 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, uonal with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participatit —- 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts a plicable to 

licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums 

come due, The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American xperience 
Table of Mortality, with 419 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 

0. W. P PS, } : 
Actuaries. 
, J. G. VAN CISE, ; 

_We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 

amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
: E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyper, Joun A. Stewart, Grorcr DeF. L. Day, Samvuen Borrow, 
Grorcr D. Moraan, U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, Sternen H. Paiwwirs, 
Georct T. ADEE, Joun D, Jonxs, JouNn SLOANE, Samve. W. Torrey, 
Henry A. Hur.svt, Rost. LENox KENNEDY, | AsHBEL GREEN, Cuarizes G. Laxpox, 
Wriu1iaM H. Foaa, Cuauncey M. Depew, Parker Hanpy, Louis FrrzcEeRap, 
Witiiam A. WHEELocK, BeNsamtn WrLuiamson, | Henry V. Burien, Wituua™ M. Biss. 





Hewry Day, Henny M. ALEXANDER, | E. Bouprxor Cox, —_— 
Henry G. Marquanp, Wri11aM WALKER, ———_. Henry R. Woxcort, 
James W. ALEXANDER, Grorce W. CARLETON, | OLrver AMEs, Denver. 

Henny 8. Terpext1, Groner G. KEt1oaa, Eustace C. Frrz, Samvet G. Goopnricn, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lampert, Boston. London. 
Roseat Buss, B. F. Raxpours, Tuomas A. Bropie, A. Vax Benoxx, 
Danrex D. Lorp, Josz F. pz NavaRRo, Gronoz H. Srvart, Paris. 

James M. Hatstep, Joun J. MoCoox, T. De Wirr Covrzr, Gustav. G. Pont. 
Horace Porter, W. Wuitewnicsr, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALexanpzr, Vice-President. 
Samvzt Borrowsg, 2d Vice-President, 


Wuiu" 


Hewny M. ALexaxpen, Counsel. 
Henny Dar, Attorney. 


MLD., Enwanp Ocarm, MD, 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1882 - - - - = $45,130,006 86 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums, : : ~ = + +) + 0,604,788 88 

Lees deferred premiums January Ist, 192, i Le i ee eh 452,161 GO—$9,159,027 3A 

Interest and rents (including realized gaine on rea) estate sold), - S,08R,278 21 

Lease interest accrued January Ist, 18%, : . 201,254 80— 2 798,018 41—11,000,645 79 
$57,080,652 65 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same, . pa - 81,906,292 00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to same, . 427,258 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies, . . . 8,887,758 76 
Total paid Policyholders, a - 86,210,308 71 

Taxes and reinsurances, = - ee : — < e 234,678 97 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees, 1,392,088 88 

Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc, 885,111 18 —8, 162,197 64 
B48,018,515 11 

ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (eince received), - = - ~ 1,276,029 67 


Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, $19,968,006.52, 14,072,074 #1 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee eee ee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for @17,%0,-. 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) - 19,806,040 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $5,191,199.) —- . - . . 4,318,000 00 


*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts 


ee  . ke «se ok ee, a Ge, yer Cee ee ee 494,082 23 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiume on existing policies, due subsequent to January 
ist, 1983, - ‘ we ee nee 2h be we eo We Y 540,555 91 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, — - . . 804,306 19 
Agent’sbalances, - - + + + + + © © © * 8 8 #8 # . 62,424 % 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1483, ° ° . . . . 926,000 06—§48,918,615 11 


Excess of market value of securities over cost, - . > aeere «is . . 1,881,881 71 
*A detailed achedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with 


the Ineurance Department of the State of New York. —— 4 = 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1883. . . . . $50,800,396 82 


Apprepriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 16%, oo - 861,461 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof,etc, - - - - - 188,970 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) = - : ° 53,260 43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), 6,295 86 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance ot 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium, - . 438,174,403 76 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontibe Dividend Fund, January Ist, 
1888, over and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that clans. $2,064,244 03 


Addition to the Fund during 1##2 for surplus and matured reserves - 1,100,966 00 
$3,164,210 03 
DEDUCT. 
Returned to Tontine policy bh olders during the year on matured Tontines, . 1,072,887 #7 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January let, 1943, - + 2,001,872 16 
Reserved for premiums paid in advence, . “Se 36,782 26 


$45,851,555 O04 

Divisible Surplus at 4 per cemt......... 06666 e cece cece nee ee eeeeeneeeees 4,948,841 79 
Surplus by the New York State Eterdard at 4) yer cent., estimated at 10,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of 4,948,841) the Board of Truetec® haw declared a Reversicnary dividend to par- 


ticipating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on vettlement of next annual pre. 
mium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 
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Old and Young. 


THE KAISER’S QUESTIONS. 


BY MARY A. BARR. 





Tue Kaiser would go to the Orphanage, 
Upon a Summer day ; 

And the children braided their flaxen hair 
And tied it with ribbons gay. 

They tied it with ribbons pink and blue 
Aud each wore her dress of white, 

And the?Kaiser said He thought no man 
Could see a lovelier sight. 


Then he took his plumed hat off his head, 
And they courtesied to him low. 

He said : “ God bless you, children dear, 
And make you in wisdom grow.” 

He called to his side a blue-eyed girl 
(She was fair as a child could be), 

And he said: “Stand here, thou little one, 
And answer me questions three.” 


“This lily, so fair and white and sweet, 
To what kingdom does it belong ?” 
“To the vegetable kingdom, Sire” 
And her voice was like a song. 
‘And this little toy of purest gold ?” 
(He showed her a mimic lyre) 
And she looked up, with a sinile, and said : 
“To the mineral kingdom, Sire.” 


‘* Now tell me, my clever little maid, 
To what kingdom do J belong ?” 
She thought of lions, of cows, and sheep , 
The animal, sure is wrong. 
She looked at his kingly air and dress 
(She was but a child of eleven), 
And said, with a still and solemn air: 
“T think—to the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The Kaiser looked down, and then looked up, 
And his eyes were full of tears, 
“The wisdom of Heaven dwells,” he said, 
“In the child of tender years.” 
He felt as if by an angel tanght, 
And his soul to its depth was stirred ; 
So he left a royal largess there, 
For the little damsel’s word. 
New Yor« Crry. 
-_ 


A LITTLE ONE'S LIFE. 





BY MRS. THOMAS A. HILL. 





‘*Give us a hand here, or we will pitch all 
of your traps into the street, after a fashion 
that you won't fancy,” said blulf Officer 
Ryan to a diminutive, hard-visaged Scan- 
dinavian woman, as he stood in the door- 
way of a miserable tenement house. 

‘*Mrs. Kerosky, or whoever you be, I’m 
sent here. This is an ejectment warrant, 
and your landlord says, as you won't go, I 
must put you out. You don’t pay your 
rent. Do you hear? You are to go out. 
Do you understand?” 

Hearing was not understanding in this 
case, and stupidly the woman, who knew 
not a dozen English words, still stared at 
him. 

‘*Pack up your duds here, if you want 
to. The sooner the better, for they are 
going out any way.” And, suiting action to 
words, his brawny hands seized the wretched 
furnishings and proceeded to deposit them 
on the rickety walk outside. This was 
language she could understand, and, with 
all the fury of an untamed savage, she flew 
to the rescue. Detain the things she could 
not. They were wrenched and torn from 
her with all of the recklessness of one who 
has a job to finish hastily, a job he is very 
accustomed to, one in his own line of direct 
business; consequently, requiring neither 
parleying, sympathy, or carefulness. His 
duty in the matter was performed, and the 
shrieks and imprecations would not have 
detained him; but the sight of a puny baby 
of a few weeks, wrapped in an old blanket, 
and the terrified looks of a little girl, of 
some four years, clinging to her mother’s 
skirts, touched his heart and delayed his 
footsteps; for, in his plain but decent home 
wee ones were nestled and love for a child 
makes us all akin. 

‘* Where is your man?” said he. ‘ Why 
don’t he care for you? Drunk, I suppose. 
It is a shame that he can’t be decent and 
pay the rent of this old shanty. Where 
will you go? Won't the Good-for-nothing 
be round before night?” 

These and similar expressions of interest, 
whether questions as to future location or 
abuse of the husband, received no intelli- 
gible reply; indignant mutterings and bel- 
ligerent shakes of the tightly-clenched fist 
being the only answer vouchsafed: While 
the officer was thus deliberating and query- 


' 
| 


ing as to whether, now his lawful business 
being finished, he had not best go his way 
and forget all about them, a police officer 
appeared upon the scene, and, seeing the 
pile of stuff upon the walk, was about to 
remove it gutterward, when Officer Ryan 


| interposed, saying: 





| them a place before night. 


“Pretty hard case for two little ones. 
Give us a hand, and we'll set their misera- 
ble traps over by that lumber-pile. It’s dry 
there and one corner is completely shel- 
tered. They can stay there to-day, and 
may be the old Good-for-nothing will get 
He’s a drunken 

Had not paid his rent this two 
The landlord was disgusted with 
him, and her, too, for that matter. Said 
they were a disgrace to the neighborhood. 
Neighborhood! Ha! ha! I haven’t any 
squeamishness about turning such folks 
out; but when I sa® the children, blast me 
if I didn’t wish somebody else had the job. 
And somebody else would, that’s sure; so I 
might as well. 

‘‘Oh! that woman’s face! Yes, [ know 
now where I have seen it,” rejoined the 
policeman. She is an old acquaintance of 
ours, down at the station. She slept there 


vagabond. 
months. 


| two or three nights at a time, several times 
| last Winter, for want of any other shelter— 





she and this little girl, She always be- 
haved herself well, was not thought ugly or 
troublesome. We gave her the warmest 
corner, and in the morning she was off. 
She could not talk or understand much 
English, and somehow we felt kinder sorry 
for her. Let us take hold of her traps and 
see if she don’t understand.” And, after 
a few explanatory words and gestures to 
the proprietress of the offending property, 
they essayed to remove it to a place of safe- 
ty. This intelligible action was too much 
for her endurance; and, infuriated and un- 
reasoning as to its being the very thing 
needed, she flew at the officers, and, with 
feet, tongue, and fists struck valiant blows 
for her household penates. 

‘* Hoity-toity,” exclaimed the officer, af- 
ter a few moments of skirmish and battle. 
‘**You'll march to the station-house, you 
vagrant and vagabond. I arrest you for 
violation of the law. Come along!” And 
straightway she was marched thither, car- 
rying her babe and followed by the other 
officer, leading the little Christine. 

‘*What can we do with them here?” ex- 
claimed the station keeper. ‘‘ What is the 
offense? Take them right down to the 
police court, have her sentenced, and sent 
off, and done with it.” 

‘*What is the offense?” called out the 
judge. 

‘* Disorderly and riotous conduct.” 

‘*Who is the witness?” 

‘‘T am,” said the officer. ‘‘She has no 
home. She is clearly a vagrant. A little 
wholesome law at the Bridewell will teach 
her some sense, I hope”; and, tenderly fin- 
gering his arm, smarting from a grip she 
had given him, he added: “I hope, your 
honor, you'll send the children to one of 
the asylums in the city. Such a tiger as 
she is uren’t fit to take care of children. 
She is a good-for-nothing vagrant.” 

‘‘Mrs. Kerosky, Scandinavian, arraigned 
for disorderly conduct, vagrant. Sentence 
twenty dollars’ fine or two months in 
Bridewell.” So read the records. ‘ Ber- 
nard and Christine Kerosky, being desti- 
tute of parental care, are surrendered by 
me to the Orphans’ Home this day. Given 
under my hand and seal, Dennis Surety, 
Justice of the Peace,” was the wording of 
another document, placed in the hands of 
Officer Ryan, as, with babe in arms and 
leading little Christine, he sat out for the 
hospitable shelter of one of our excellent 
charitable institutions. 

‘Too bad,” said a kind-hearted looker- 
on, ‘‘totake away both of her children. 
They ought to let her keep the baby.” 

‘*Nonsense! It is not too bad,” rejoined 
the one addressed. ‘‘Look at those bun- 
dies of rags, unkempt and unwashed. 
They will find at any one of our asylums 
such comfort and care as they never knew.” 

The long carryall drew up at the door of 
the House of Correction, and its inmates 
unloaded themselves and were presented 
before the clerk for registration. ‘‘ No. 16, 
Mrs. Kerosky, sent up for two months for 
vagrancy by Judge Exeter. Assign No. 16 
to Ward B.” Soe ran the entry upon the 
warden’s book of record. Outwardly No. 








16 was stoical and probably was so in- 


wardly. Here was shelter, warmth, and 


food. A kind-hearted Scandinavian in the 
justice’s office hadexplained to her, as the 
officer took her children, that they were 


to be taken where they would be taken care | 


of, and given to her when she came out; 


and, moreover, her mother eye had seen | 


the tender look and gentle handling of the 
little ones by the officer, as he took them 
away. So, half-dazed, enraged, yet com- 
forted, she submitted, as we all must, to 
the inevitable, and taciturnly performed 
the duties assigned to No. 16, making little 
moan. 





PART II. 


‘‘Draw down this shade and keep this 
part of the nursery as quiet as possible,” 
said the head nurse to her assistant, as they 
stood in the clear sunlight of an airy, 
cheery room. ‘‘ This poor little fellow has 
not long to stay with us. Clear case of 
marasmus.” . 

“IT thought,” was the reply, ‘that he 
was much better than when he was brought, 
two weeks ago. Such a horrible state as it 
was in.” 

‘*Not better, but more comfortable,” was 
rejoined. ‘‘ When that disease once seizes a 
victim, it rarely, very rarely releases them. 
Perhaps it is quite as well for most of them, 
whose condition of starvation and filth first 
produced it; and this one’s record is: 
‘Mother in Bridewell,’ ain’tit? And ‘father 
a common drunkard, surrendered by a jus- 
tice to the Home.’” 

“*T thought so, and it will be better off, 
poor thing, to go young; but we will give 
it all of the comfort we can for the rest of 
its life.” 

The comfort was not needed long, and 
ere many days the Home _ household 
gathered, as was their wont on such occa- 
sions, to hear a prayer and sing a hymn; 
and the little, emaciated body, in its plain 
coffin, was taken away to its resting-place 
and earth numbered one the less sufferer. 
Little cribs ten or fifteen were ranged at 
intervals round the walls of the spacious 
nursery. Most of their occupants were 
quietly sleeping; some of them rosy and 
plump; seeming to have been fully fed, 
like little animals, then laid down, to grow 
and wax fat; while a few others, known as 
the basket and door-step babies, gaunt and’ 
bony, with troubled-looking, weazen faces, 
appealed to the visitor’s sympathy, but not 
their love. In the middle of the room was 
the little, low table spread for the midday 
meal of the eight or ten little folks, who 
were too small to go down to the dining- 
room and yet sufficiently large to handle 
well the cups and spoons necessary for 
their feeding. Ranged around it were the 
ten little chairs, just high enough to enable 
their feet to rest upon the floor in ease and 
comfort. No nurses stood, as in our 
homes, to keep high chairs from toppling 
over and guide the spoons and forks in 
just the proper angle; but these little folks, 
uniformed in clean bibs and successfully 
launched upon their career of helpful- 
ness and self-caretaking, ate with a 
relish, and evident enjoyment, that 
argued well for their condition. They 
were too absorbed in their occupation to 
notice the group of ladies standing beside 
them, commenting upon them and asking 
of the attendant eager questions concern- 
ing the parentage, health, and age of the 
various ones. ‘‘There is the very one I 
want,” said one of the ladies; ‘‘ that little 
girl with brown eyes. Isn’t she sweet?” 

‘She is, indeed,” was the reply. ‘I 
could love her myself, notional as I am.” 

‘*T must have her,” said the first speaker, 
and, stooping down, she essayed to make 
her acquaintance. The child looked up, 
and contentedly answered by nods some of 
the questions; but seemed little disturbed 
by the prospect of having the pretty lady 
for her mamma and owning sights of candy 
and a beautiful doll, with open-and-shut 
eyes. 

‘*T must have her,” said the lady. 
say she is yours legally.” 

‘Yes, she is ours, lawfully surrendered 
by a justice; but there is one difficulty,” 
explained the attendant. ‘‘ The mother is 
in Bridewell, sentenced for two months; 
and at the expiration of thattime may come 
to claim her.” She has no sort of legal 
right to her whatever; but we usually rec- 


“You 


| ognize the maternal right, and, ifthe mother 
| appears soon after her release, we like te 
have the child here, to give to her, if it 
seems best to do so.” 

‘*Mother of this little cherub in Bride- 
well!” exclaimed the shocked would-be 
mother. Here was a life-long prejudice 
confronting her. It must be conquered, if 
the child were to be hers, or the conqueror 
and the child and thoughts of it put away; 
for she had always believed in good blood 
and doated upon unblemished ancestry. 
What if she took her to’ be her 
very own child, her child to love and de- 
light in, and, as she grew up, her develop- 
ing nature proved her to bea child of the 
jail woman? No, she could not take her. 
Yet that sweet little face had a strong fas- 
cination for her and she longed to rest it 
against her own. Longingly, regretfully, 
she turned away, saying tothe person in 
charge: ‘‘I hope no one else will want that 
child when the time comes to let her go. I 
want her so much. I could love her so 
dearly, for there is something about her 
like my little Anna, that went to Heaven 
three years ago. And yet, if I took her, 
loved her, and she should—— Well, never 
mind. I'll write or come and see you again. 
And so the fastidious and elegant Mrs. K. 
went her way. 


The days grew to be weeks and the 
weeks were numbered by months, and the 
time came when at roll-call at the Work 
House No. 16 was discharged, time expired, 
and with the others whose stay for that 
time was ended. The wagon was filled and 
the freed ones became once more denizens 
of our great city. Did Mrs. Kerosky hasten 
at once to find tidings of her lost children, 
and then seek them out with an eagerness 
born of deep love and deprivation? Not 
yet; not at all. Again in the Home Nursery 
a group of strangers were lifting carefully 
the crib coverlets, noting the little sleepers, 
peering into the faces of the little toddlers, 
and scanning the group of larger ones, that 
were enjoying their morning romp on the 
broad, sunshiny piazza. One could see that 
they were not casual visitors, mere curiosity- 
seekers. They had come for a purpose, and 
eagerly, critically they noted each form and 
face. Evidently, the married pair, with an 
elderly sister as assistant, had come to 
choose a child; one whose loving heart and 
childish prattle would make music in a 
home never gladdened by the joyousness of 
childhood. 

“There is the one we want,” said the 
man. ‘That little girl, with the brown 
eyes.” 

‘*T have been noticing her,” said the wife, 
and, coaxing her to them, they eagerly 
questioned her of herself. But, wise as we 
think the little four-year old of our own 
homes, this one could tell but little of her 
past life. -There was, in fact, very little to 
tell; but, with a heartiness of expression 
and look of pleasure, she expressed herself 
as willing to go with them and be their own 
little girl. 

‘*Yes,” responded the matron, ‘‘she is 
ours to give away. She was surrendered to 
us over two months since. The mother 
was put in Bridewell; but her term expired 
over two weeks since, and she has not been 
here for her. So she will probably never 
come now.” 

‘¢ Then we can have her, sure,” said Mr. 
Ramsay, the applicant. 

‘*Yes, sure. You may take her to-day; 
and in three months, if all is satisfactory, 
we will give you the necessary papers, so 
that no one could take her from you.” 

The references required being presented, 
examined, and deemed satisfactory, the 
foster mother begged that the papers might 
then be given. She knew they would never, 
never want to return the child; but the law 
was inexorable, and so, with bright Chris- 
tine, dressed in the neatest garments the 
Home afforded, the happy couple departed 
for their to-be brightened home. 

A week later two Scandinavian women, 
one ostensibly an interpreter, the other a 
mother, came seeking the children she had 
parted with, two months and more before, 
in the police court. The news of their ab- 
sence was broken to her as gently as possi- 
ble; but the tidings proved a shock. That 
the baby was dead was apparently no great 
surprise, no terrible grief; but that Chris- 
tine, her little girl, the one that had shared 





the vicissitudes and hardships of her fortune 
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for four years, was living, but not for her— 
had been there, but was given away, was 
pow well and happy, and she must never 
more see her—was a revelation unexpected 
and astounding. 

‘Given away!” screamed the interpreter. 
“Jt was none of your business to give her 
away. Christine is her child and she shall 
have her. You must get her.” 

Tears, threats, shaking of the fists, and 
wailings expressed ‘the grief of the stricken, 
desolate mother, as the fact became known 
to her that the thing was done and she could 
have no redress. In vain was she assured 
that the child had a good home, pretty 
clothes, and loving parents. 

The suggestion was as a feather in the 
balance against the heavy weight of her 
maternal longing for her own flesh and 
blood. Compassionate hearts, accustomed 
to but not calloused by sights of suffering, 
proposed that she return in one week to 
the Home, and in the meantime the man- 
agers would thoroughly investigate the 
case, and then, if Christine’s foster parents 
were willing to relinquish her, and the 
Keroskys were found capable of support- 
ing her, the child should be restored. And 
the mother, whose knowledge of English 
had become quite enlarged, understood, 
without interpreter, these words, and went 
her way, sullen, but not despairing. To be 
the arbiter of one’s own children’s or friend's 
fortune seems often assuming grave responsi- 
bilities, where no change of sphere or station 
is involved; but when, as in this case, a 
bright child, interesting and impressive, is 
to be taken from pleasant surroundings, 
parental love, and home delights, and con- 
signed to uncertain, uncomfortable shanties, 
poor diet, insufficient clothing, ignorance, 
and general wretchedness, then well may 
the disposer of that child’s life pause, close- 
ly investigate, and ask for more than earth- 
ly wisdom. No wonder was it that for the 
succeeding week the lady managers, hav- 
ing the matter in charge, traversed un- 
wonted streets, breathed vilest odors,and en- 
tered out-of-the-way tenements and miser- 
able huts, making their way wherever they 
learned that the family had lived, that they 
might make inquiry concerning said 
family’s habits, character, and conduct. 
The neighbors, unlike most people on our 
avenues, did not deem it beneath them to 
know of those poorer than themselves. 
They all knew of the Keroskys, knew all 
about them, and most of them knew that 
the Asylum folks had just stolen their little 
Christine, shamefully stolen and secreted 
her, and, with a kind of brotherhood and 
community of interest, denounced the pro- 
ceeding most vigorously. 

‘* Hadn't a mother,” said they, ‘a right to 
her own child ?” 

‘*Indade, she had. The poor woman 
had come back there. She and her hus- 
band were in the second-story back room, 
up that outdoor flight of stairs, and she did 
nothing but fret. It would be the death of 
the poor soul. ‘Twas a burning shame. 

‘*What of her conduct now?” said the 
lady committee. ‘Are she and her hus- 
band fit and able to take care of a child ?” 

‘*That is none of my business, nor the 
likes of any of ye. My children are mine, 
and hers are hers; and ye’d better give her 
girl hack, if he know what is good for ye,” 
was the reply. 

Toilsome, noisome climbing was it up to 
second-story back; but no more noisome 
than the sight therein. A sister, with a 
larger heart than house, had taken Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerosky in for a few days or weeks. 
Mr. K. divided his time between ditch-dig- 
ging and beer-drinking and Mrs. K. be- 
tween washing and moaning idleness. 

‘‘Had they a home for themselves, if 
Christine was given them? Not yet, but 
would have soon.” But, home or no home, 
the apparently heartbroken mother de- 
clared she must have her. She could not 
live without her. She could not sleep, she 
could not eat, she was, as mothers all over 
the world, ever since creation, have been, 
mourning for her children and would not 
be comforted. 

‘“Would she send her to school, when 
old enough ?” queried the committee. 

No response was given, save: ‘She is 
my child, not yours, and I'll have her or I 
gocrazy. I care for nothing I get but my 
child.” And the householder corroborated 
the story of the sleepless nights, insane 


| that. 





lamentations of her sister, and her right to 
her own child, in no gentle terms. Sugges- 
tions that Christine would grow up edu- 
cated and happy were indignantly spurned. 
Would not that education build up a high 
wall between the parents and child, too 
high and thick for even sympathy to reach 
over? Even her obtuse intellect realized 
Then she would be more fully lost to 
them than if death had taken her, for then 
she would always have been her own and 
of the little mound of earth she would have 
undisputed possession. 

Yet, had the father reformed ? 

Not a whit. The jail might be his 
home ere the year or month was out, as it 
had been previous. Then where would 
Christine’s home be? Were lumber-piles 
and police-stations fit exchange for a cosy, 
loving home, even though the mother, doubly 
bereft, moaned, and walked through sleep- 
less nights, and, perhaps, lost her reason? 
Was it right to take an immortal being 
from a Christian home and plunge her into 
the very depths of heathendom, to satisfy 


the pleadings of a woman butlittle removed | 


from the brute creation, but endowed with 
all a mother’s tenderness and God-given 
right. Yet those wails, those heart-cries, 
how they thrilled the hearts of the mothers 
who were tremblingly coming to the final 
decision. How well they remembered the 
agony, the longing, the hunger for little 
faces that once looked love to theirs, but 
now were theirs no more. 

Away past the densely peopled parts of 
the city, out into the pleasant suburbs, in 
a cheery yet unpretentious home, the foster 
parents of Christine were found. Warm 
was the welcome given to the lady com- 
mittee when the assurance was spoken 
that they had not come to take the child. 
Yet the new mother scarce could hide the 
fear that there was danger of losing her, 
as she told them of their delight in 
the child. ‘They could not,” said she, 
“live without her now. It had been the 
happiest, shortest month of their lives. She 
did nothing but sew for her, talk to her, 
and look at her all day, every day. You 
won't ever let anybody know where she is. 
Will you, sure? My husband is just as 
foolish as Iam about her. He himself pro- 
posed our moving. We owned our own 
place in the city, and have moved out into 
this rented place, because nobody here will 
know she is not our own, and won't tell 
her about it.” And, leading the visitors to 
closets and drawers, she exhibited, with 
the greatest pride, stores of new garments, 
of every description, all for her own little 
Rosa, as they had christened her. ‘‘ You, 
surely, would never take her from us. We 
would go, too.” And then followed the 
recital of the old, old story of how the child 
ran at night to greet her papa, brought his 
slippers, the good-night and good-morning 
kiss, and many of those little delights that 
are thickly strewn in our pathway, where 
one traveled by childish feet runs parallel. 
Questioningly the child drew near, and, in 
answer to inquiries about her mamma, 
clasped her arms around the loving one and 
declared: ‘‘Here is my mamma, my dear 
mamma.” ‘‘Did she love to live there?” 
Joyous looks gave affirmative answer. 
‘*Would she goto her other mamma, the 
one she used to have?” Screams of ‘‘ No! 
no! This mamma,” strongly indicated the 
child’s wishes and content. ‘‘ We can never 
give her up. You will not take her away. 
We will send her to school, and she shall 
have so many pretty things, and you won't 
tell anybody but what she is our own 
Rosa. Will you?” were the parting excla- 
mations of the one whose heart had been 
strangely warmed by the love of a little 
child. And now the months have lapsed 
into years, and the cultured child, with joy- 
ous, loving heart, gladdens still the home 
of her parents, who so devotedly trust in 
her. Comes there not to us, as we read this 
true life history, the words of an ancient 
poet: 
“Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident. 

It is the very place God meant for thee ” 7 


Ourcaeo, ILL. i SY Tal%: 
Ismart Pasua, tired of the dreary monotony 
of the Italian cities, and having feasted on the 
glories of art which por possess, is about to go 
to London to live. He sone 6 in 


THE GIANT WHO WANTED TO 
WORK. 


BY 3. E. EASTMAN. 
Ix a little Scotch kitchen, with rafters above, 


And the wide, open fireplace that grandmoth- 


ers love, 
The kettle was making a terrible din ; 
Would you guess thata giant was prisoned 
within ? 


No one knew what he said ; no one heeded the 


noise ; 
People don't when they live in a house full of 
boys. 
And, with Grandma asleep and James on the 
settle, 
Small wonder they heard not the voice in the 
kettle. 


“T’m a giant imprisoned!” the cry came again. 
“T have strength for the work of a million of 





men. 

Your ships I will carry; your carriages 
draw” ; 

(Jamie looked in surprise, but no giant he 
saw). 


| “I can print all your books, and your cloth I 
could weave ; 
| Your grain I will grind, if you'll but give me 


leave ; 
| Great weights I can lift, as you quickly will 
ace, 
Only give me more room. Come, my lad, set 
me free.” 


Just then Grandma awoke, and she cried: 
“Lazy thing, 
Have you nothing to do but hear teakettles 
sing ?” 
But he answered her gently, and told her his 
plan— 
More room, for the giant to do all he can. 


Just adream? No, indeed! You will own it 


was not, . 
When { tell you the name of the lad was James 
Watt. 
‘Twas the giant who's working for you and 
for me. 
Aren't you glad that he listened, and then set 
him free ? 
Souts Hap.ey, Mass. 
> 


THE SPIRIT-MARK. 


BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, 





I was committed by Mrs. Avery, the 
principal, to Mahala Crosby, one of the 
three girls with whom I was to room. The 
chaperon felt duly the importance of the 
trust. Being good-natured and ready to 
communicate, Mahala made that trip along 
the corridors and stairs, an instructive one 
to me, the “ new girl,” entering in mid 
term. In the course of said trip I was 
given an outline history of the seminary 
and biographical sketches of the principal, 
three teachers, and of I know not what 
number of the girls. 

‘*One of my cronies rooms in there,” she 
said, briskly, as we passed a door. ‘‘ Bed 
Jones. She writes perfectly elegant compo- 
sitions. Jess Curtis rooms just across. 
She's a splendid piano-player, but her 
room-mate’s a goose. A girl in No. 3 has 
the reddest hair! The French teacher 
rooms at the end of the hall. She’s cross 
asacat. That girl at the window is Stella 
Bean. She's a tattler. That little thing in 
the gray dress got forty-nine demerits last 
term. She was suspended for three days. 
Room 14 caught afire last week and burnt 
up Pal Dent's best night-dress. She had 
it out showing to her room-mate, and it 
caught from the gas. Lots of the girls 
fainted. You should have seen us tearing 
around with water-pitchers and bowls 
and camphor bottles. Hattie and Mattie 
emptied a bottle of cologne on the fainters 
or the fire; they couldn't tell which. Hat- 
tie and Mattie are our room-mates. I won- 
der what you will think of them. This is 
our room, Number 18.” 

She opened the door, and introduced me 
to Hattie Murchant and Mattie Murchant. 

I have no words for the surprise I felt in 
that moment. It amounted to bewilderment. 
I believe I made no manner of salutation, as 
those two girls rose, in response to the intro- 
duction. My recollection is that I looked 
from one to the other, back and forth, back 
and forth; a half score of times, perhaps. 
They were dressed alike, in dark blue 
woolen, with white cuffs and frills. They 
seemed of the same size and shape; both 
had long, brown braids, with knots of blue 
satin ribbon below the waist; both had full 
brown eyes with heavy lashes; the two 
mouths were after one pattern; the two 





noses were after one pattern; I could not 

have picked four butter-beans from a 
| garden more nearly alike than their four 
ears were. In short, there were two girls 
as like, in my eye, as two plates of a dinner- 
set. I looked with a sense of unrealism. I 
did not fully believe my eyes. It was 
| dreamlike—the presence there of two beings 
| 80 alike that for nearly any purpose one 

would have done for the other—for a friend, 

for a daughter, for a sweetheart; so alike 

that you could not have hated one alone— 
| that, loving one, you must have loved the 
other; ‘so alike that they seemed not two 

entities, but two presentations of one. 
‘‘Well, which is the handsomer?” said 
| Mahala. 

Both twins laughed. They were used to 
seeing people surprised and bewildered at a 
likeness incredible, almost mysterious. 

**Didn’t you ever see twins before?” one 
asked. 

‘Yes, I have seen two pairs besides the 
Siamese; but I never before saw any ex- 
actly alike.” 

‘* How were those you saw? We always 
like to hear about twins.” 

I told how one pair were a boy and a 
girl. ‘* The others were twin girls. They 
were as unlike as sisters could be. One was 
tall and dark, the other was small and 
fair.” 

**T don’t see any use in twins, if they aren't 
alike,” one of the sisters said; adding, with 
a look of affection in the other's face: ‘I'm 
glad we're alike.” 

‘* Yes,” the other assented, ‘it wouldn't 
be at all nice if everybody could tell at once 
which is Hattie and which is Mattie. If 
you should stop being like me, I think I 
should feel like a detected criminal; should 
fee] that I was unmasked, my privacy all 
gone. Now I live incognito.” 

‘Do the girls and teachers know you 
apart?” I asked. 

Mahala replied: ‘‘No, indeed! I have 
roomed with these Murchants near a month, 
and I don’t know one from the other.” 

‘*Can any person tell you apart?” 

‘‘Our mother can,” a twin replied. 
‘Father is near-sighted and sometimes 
makes mistakes.” 

‘Can your brothers and sisters?” I 
could not hold myself from questioning, so 
strong was my interest. 

‘* We haven't any brothers; we have two 
little sisters. They call us both Hattie- 
Mattie, or either one of us.” 

‘*How does your mother tell you apart?” 
Mahala asked, and then added, laughingly : 
‘That is, if she really does.” 

‘*She says it is by the spirit-mark.” 

‘‘] wish,” said Mahala, ‘‘that you had 
body labels. I think Mrs. Avery should 
require you to wear different colored rib- 
bons. As it is,” she continued turning to 
me, ‘‘they can shirk all responsibility. 
This morning, when I waked, I found one 
of the twins pinching me and tickling me. 
I promised to avenge myself; but I don’t 
dare proceed against one, lest an innocent 
should suffer, than which better that two 
guilty should escape. Again,” this ridicu- 
lous Mahala went on, ‘‘I feel my heart 
throbbing with fervent friendship for one 
of these twins; but which one? Why, one 
of these twins might assassinate our prin- 
cipal and all the school might witness the 
atrocious deed. Yet it might be impossible 
to prove the crime against either. They 
could just run around each other a few 
times, and dodge a few times under each 
other's arms and their own, and lo! the 
assassin would be lost beyond all identifi- 
cation. Not. a person would be able to 
swear which one did it, I don’t believe 
anybody can find any difference.” 

‘There is a difference, though,” a twin 
said, gravely. 

Mahala, clasping her hands, said, eagerly : 
‘*Do tell us what it is; for this prolonged 
uncertainty is wearing on my nerve cen- 
ters.” 

The twins laughed, and one said, chang- 
ing the subject: ‘‘Come here, Attie. I want 
to see if my new hat is becoming.” 

‘* Listen to that,” cried Mahala. ‘ They 
don’t say Hattie and Mattie, but each calls 
the other, Attie, dropping the H and M; 
thus wiping out every mark by which either 
might be identified. I know they do it to 
keep themselves hid, and it isn’t fair.” 

“I look much better in this hat than in 
the gray felt,” said the hatless twin, stand. 
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ing off to survey her sister, on whose head 
was a black beaver. 

** You are looking-glasses to each other,” 
| commented. 

** Yes,” said the hatless twin; ‘‘ when I 
wish to see how a thing looks on me, I make 
Attie try it on.” 

‘** Yes,” the otherassented; ‘‘I have to do 
the trying on for two.” 

This speech did not go through my head 
and out. It lodged somewhere between my 
1 did not then know that it had 
but later it was recalled. 

The twins during this time had | been 
making ready to go out, and making ready 
without reference to mirrors, 

When they were gone, Mahalasaid: ‘ It’s 
Isn’t it ?” 

I said it was funny, very. 


ears. 


stuck ; 


funny. 
** What do 
you think the difference is ?” I added. 

‘‘I haven’t the slightest idea. 
saw any difference. 


I never 
It may be thatI might 
find some, if I should be with them a long 
time.” 
‘** Are they equally good at their studies ?” 
‘*T don’t know,” Mahala said, in a confi- 
dential ‘* Between them 
quite often a failure in algebra; but which 
it is that fails I don’t know, and I don't 
know whether or not the failer is always 
the same 


tone. there is 


one. The failer may be some- 


times Hattie, sometimes Mattie.” 

** Are they equally studious?” 

‘‘T will tell you” said Mahala. She had 
lowered her tone and was squinting her 
left eye in a way people do who are about 
to let out a secret. 

** What are they?” Iwas quite curious. 

Without replying definitely, she said: 
‘*Every evening, at study-hour, I notice 
that, while one of them is studying, the 
other is drawing pictures, or scribbling, or 
something of the kind; but the worker 
may not be always Hattie or always Mat- 
tie, for I don’t from the other. 
It would take a detective to find them out 
and keep track of them. I wish I could tat- 
too as well as I can paint. I'd mark them.” 


‘* T have suspicions.” 


know one 


That evening we four girls were gathered 
about a table, with plenty of books for 
But I could not fix my atten- 
Wander it would to the twins, one 
of whom was studying, While the other 
frivoled, to use a word some recent genius 


studying. 
tion. 


has made. Was it Hattie who was frivol- 
ing; or was it Mattie ? 

Before the study-hour was far gone, a 
teacher came to our room, bringing « letter. 

** Miss Hattie Merchant,” she read from 
the envelope. 

By the brightening in one face, and the 
coincident eager-reaching hand, I was en- 
abled to identify Hattie. ‘‘ Thatis Hattie,” 
1 said to myself; ‘the one to the right.” 
It was she who had been keeping upa 
clickety-clack with slate and pencil, and a 
mopping with sponge, as worked, 
worked, worked at algebra examples.” 
‘*Let me see,” 1 went on thinking, ‘if I 
cannot find something by which to mark 
her and thus keep track of her.” 

While they read the letter 
property, I studied their faces, 
hands, movements. I tried to discover 
some distinguishing scar or mole or dimple, 

some pose of the head, some facial trick, 
some gesture, some vocal tone, some ring 
or other trinket; but there was nothing of 
the kind for eye or ear to lay hold of. 

‘“At any rate,” [went on thinking, ‘I 
know it is Hattie who has studied her 
I'll keep track of her. I shall, at 
least, find out if Mattie studies her algebra 
lesson this evening.” 

‘‘That’s Hattie,” 1 kept saying, deter- 
mined not tolose her; but, despite my pains, 
I did soon lose her in the mazes of a waltz, 
which the “frivoler” proposed, and which 
was executed by the twins, in the crowded 
room, to the upsetting of chairs and a water- 
pitcher. I noticed that the wiping up of 
the water was done by one of the twins, 
the other looking on. I could not help 
thinking that the worker was Hattie. 

The twins and I were in one algebra 
class. I was excused the first day from re- 
citing, being a new girl. Hence, I had 
leisure to make observations. The class 
being large, those girls recited whose names 
fhe teacher drew. The twins sat opposite 
to me, side by side. Mattie Merchant's 
name was called. I saw one of the faces 
flush quickly and take on a frightened ex- 

pression. 


she 


mutual 
necks, 


is 


al gebra. 
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“That is Mattie,” I decided. ‘‘She | ables for the two and I’m going to find out | 


didn’t study her lesson last night and now 
she is scared.” 

The other sister got briskly to her feet, 
swept up to the blackboard, went through 
the solution of the problem, and returned 
to her seat. Perhaps the teacher suspected 
the imposition, for she immediately called 
the other twin to solve a problem. The 
other twin failed, that meant a half hour 
after school to the delinquent. 

When I told Mahala about the recitation 


episode, she was instantly excited. It re- | 
enforced her theory that one of the twins | 
was taking all the other’s bitters. Then | 


she said, with a squinting of the left eye, 
that she’d tell me something 
which also was confirmatory. 

** You know,” she went on, ‘‘they have a 
rule here that a girl must eat what she 
takes on her plate; that she isn’t to leave 
anything.” 

‘*Why,” I said, in surprise, 
such arule? I believe I left 
on my plate at dinner.” 

** Many ?” 

‘*Not more than four, I think.” 

**They’ll suspend you a week for every 
bean.” Mahala laughed. 

**T think it’s a mean rule,” I said, warm- 
ing. 

‘“*[’m not so sure of that. It’s well to 
train us to help ourselves with modesty, and 
not to waste, for the chances are that all 
the girls except me will marry poor.” 

I insisted that it was a mean little rule. 

‘*Mean little rules are the kind that 
people make to govern girls by,” said Ma- 
hala, squinting her left eye in a spiteful 
way; ‘‘rulesthat tend to make girls small 


she knew 


“is there 


some beans 


and mean. That’s the reason that girls 
have small and mean views of life. You 
never heard of such a rule for boys. Boys’ 


rules are framed to develop manliness.” 

‘*No need to make such an eating rule 
for boys,” I laughed. ‘‘A boy can always 
eat all he can get on his plate. He’d never 
want to leave anything. I believe boys are 
always hungry.” 

‘I believe so, too,” said Mahala. ‘Tl 
tell you a good rule to put in the dining- 
hall of a boys’ school: ‘ The young gentle- 
men are forbidden to lick their plates.’ ” 

I laughed duly, and then returned: 
‘‘Well, what were you going to tell me 
about the twins?” 

‘*Why, this,” and Mahala squinted the 
left eye. ‘‘I’m sure that one of those 
twins eats what her sister leaves, and, if 
that isn’t a proof of devotion, please look 


along the lines of civilization, my new 
friend, and point me to one.” 
‘*Perhaps,” I suggested, ‘‘one has a 


better appetite than the other.” 

‘*No,” said Mahala, wagging her head 
confidently; ‘‘it’s self sacrifice. The eater 
eats the leavings to keep up the other’s 
merit-roll. One of those twins is a self-sac- 
rificer. She has the stuff in her that mar- 
tyrs are made of. I could feel for one of 
them the intensest devotion, if I only knew 
which one. I fear to make a mistake. 
One of those twins is my ideal of the hero- 
ic; but which one? I would lay at her 
feet my admiration and friendship, if I 
could only be sure about the right feet.” 

At this point we had a scare; for I have 
to own that we were breaking a rule by 
holding this conversation in the hall. We 
heard approaching footsteps. There was 
reason for thinking that the drawing-teach- 
er and the writing-teacher were passing to 
meet their classes, as it was about their 
hour. 

The guilty Mahala clutched my hand, and 
hurried me into a closet used for the day 
pupils’ hats and wraps. She swiftly but 
cautiously closed the door. We stood 
with bated breath. The transom was 
open, and we heard: 

‘‘No, you shall not. You need the air 
and exercise. I shall go down and Miss 
Still man will never know the difference.” 

Mahala squeezed my hand; for we had 
recognized the voices. 

‘You take all my burdens,” was said, in 
a tone of apology. 

Mahala squeezed harder. 

‘*Nothing is a burden that is borne for 
you.” 

‘* Didn’t I tell you so?” Mahala whis- 
pered, in a tone of triumph, when the 
speakers had passed on. 

‘One of these twins takes the disagree- 


| 





| went on to our room, 


which it is. Then I'll know at which feet 
to lay my tribute.” 

‘“‘]t seems to me that we might find out 
by studying their faces,” I said, as we 
‘** One face must look 
more noble than the other.” 

Hlow my eyes searched and questioned 
those two faces, when they were again be- 
fore me! Was it fancy? Was there verily 
a difference? 
them since the morning; or was it simply 
that [ was learning them better? What was 
it I discerned in one that the other had not? 
It did not seem to be in coloring or shape 
or size; the difference vague, ineffable, but 
real. It was like the toning in a portrait; 
it was in the atmosphere of the face. To 
my vision, at least, one face was beautiful 
above the other, with a tenderness and 
grace which hallowed it. I looked and 
looked. More and more seemed the unlike- 
ness. I knew that I had found the spirit- 
mark. Hattie wist not that her face 
shone with it, as, at the school’s close, she 
turned to the recitation-room, to serve out 
another’s sentence, while that other 
went out free into the free Winter air, 
glad with the calls and laughter of happy 
girls. 

I never after lost Hattie. The mark of 
the devoted spirit was plain to me as the 
prints of nails in the hands could have 
been. I was witness, thenceforth, that in 
every hard hour for Mattie, in every hour 
of shame for her, there was one who gladly 
stood for her. 

But in the Spring, that came to Mattie 
which no other could bear for her. She 
was laid on a sick bed. 

‘*Now,” Mahala said, with an exultant 
squint of the left eye, ‘there'll be an end 
to the vicarious sufferings. Mattie’s feet 
will have to smart in the mustard bath; 
she'll have to wear her own fly-blisters, and 
swallow her own pepper-tea; she’ll find out 
the taste of bitter things.” Mahala said this 
to me. She was too good-natured to 
let the sisters know that we had made 
discoveries. 

What a long, pathetic sickness was Mat- 
tie’s! It was the more sad because the 
Atlantic was between the parents and the 
sick daughter. Hattie’s devotion was that 
ofasaint. No, this does not rightly char- 
acterize her passion, not enough serene for 
saintliness. And Mattie exacted the devo- 
tion, or, at best, was acquiescent, till one 
certain day when the physician ordered 
cupping. The thought of lancet and fire 
was a terror to her. The white face on the 
pillow turned to Hattie with scared, appeal- 
ing eyes. 

Hattie knelt by the pillow. She took her 
poor love into sheltering arms. ‘Oh! my 
darling,” she said, weeping, “if I only 
could! if I only could!” 


I know not what revelation the spirit of 
the sick girl received in that moment; but 
into the white face came a sudden, swift 
change. All the terror went from it, and 
in its stead was love, love, only love. The 
wasted hand was reached to thestrong, lov- 
ing one. the eyes shone with light ineffable. 

‘“My sweet, sweet sister,” said the 
quivering lips, ‘‘Iam glad that you can- 
not.” 

And these words Mattie spoke again the 
next day. What a day that was to us girls. 
We were all crying. The doctor had said, 
Mattie wrung it from him, with Hattie 
there beside her, that she must die. It 
rings in my memory now. It can never be 
forgotten-—Hattie’s passion. 

‘Oh! mylove! Oh! my life! Would God 
I could die for you.” 

“TT am glad you cannot, my sweet, sweet 
sister.” 

I am crying with the memory of that 
hour, though twenty years gone, and 
though followed soon by brighter ones. 
For Mattie did not die. Friends came to 
nurse her into health. But nothing could 
crowd out Hattie’s devotion. 

Mattie said to her; ‘‘ I’m going to let you do 
everything you canto get me well, dear; 
so that I may speedily get to the chance of 
making it all up to you, all the long past, 
my blessed burden-bearer.” 

Years after we left Mrs Avery’s the 
sisters and I again met. 

‘*Which is Hattie? Which is Mattie?” 
I said, looking from one to the other, back 
and forth, back and forth, as I had done at 


Had a change come over | 











the first meeting. 
apart.” 

‘We can hardly tell ourselves apart,” 
one said. ‘‘We have been growing closer 
together for four years. The way I tell 
that she is not Mattie,” laughingly indicat- 
ing her sister, ‘‘is that I love her better 
than I do Mattie.” 

By this I knew that the speaker was Mat- 
tie. In the light of this knowledge, I 
searched again their faces. But, though I 
looked with kindled fancy, keenly ex- 
pectant, I could see no unlikeness. The 
spirit-mark was gone, or, in other words, 
each face bore the beautiful marking which 
is given to the clay by the spirit of un- 
selfish devotion. 

You may call this fanciful, and argue 
that absence had obliterated from my mem- 
ory the marks of unlikeness. But for the 
sake of the sweet lesson I shall hold to my 
theory. 

These sisters’ devotion, as I later had 
opportunity of proving, was a more in- 
telligent sentiment than in those youthful 
days of short-sighted views. None of us 
young creatures then saw the wrong in 
thwarting teachers to shield a dear, or the 
wrong of abetting a sister in slighting 
school duties. We saw only the strong love 
foregone to suffering the beloved’s every 
pang. 

‘*The lessons she helped me to shirk,” 
Mattie said, ‘‘I have had to learn them 
after all. Our mother says the principle 
holds through life that sooner or later our 
skipped duties have to be made up.” 
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“T cannot tell you 


PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.| 


SEVEN SQUARE WORDS. 
The upper one being the principle 
which the others can be conjoined. 


word, to 


** * * 

** * * 

**“* * * 

“x * * 
** * * ** * * es* * * 
** * * ** * * ** * * 
*_* * * ** * * *“* * * 
** *& * **e * * “* * * 
sk * * ** * * “* * * 
** * * “* * * ** * * 
** * * ** * * ** * * 
** * * ** * * “* * * 


The Upper Square.— 1, real estate; 2, infant 
language ; 3, a time; 4, accomplished. 

First at the Right.—1, a female; 2, a nautical 
term ; 3, to distribute ; 4, the cry of an animal. 

Second on the Right in Line.—1, a noble man; 
2, medley ; 3, a ceremony ; 4, the act of perform- 
ing. 

Third on the Line.—1, to slide; 2, accidental 
de privation ; 8, a portion of land ; 4, to take off. 

First and Right of Second Line.—1, to note ; 2, 
a surface of ground; 3,a fissure; 4, a woman’s 
name. 

Second in Line.—1, a watch; 2, a sea-call; 3, 
repetition from memory ; 4, a colorer. 

Third in Line.—1, part of a door; 2, useful 
when hot ; 3, to yield; 4, having had knowledge 
of. M. B. H. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS, 
lL. 

My first is in river, but not in brook. 

My second’s in eagle, but not in rook. 

My third is in never, but not in time. 

My fourth is in nickel, but not in dime. 

My fifth is in borrow, but not in lend. 

My sixth 18 in crooking, but not in bend. 

My whole is not as wise as he thinks, 


Il. 


My first is in jewel, but not in gem. 

My second’s in sewing, but not in hem. 
My third is in ringing, but not in bell. 

My fourth is in trading, but not in sell. 

My fifth is in lurid, but not in gloom. 

My sixth is in sentence, but not in doom. 
My seventh is in greatness, but not in fame. 
Neither of which can be found in this name, 

PoLty. 


** ee 2 *& &@ & & 


1, a consonant; 2, to endeavor; 3,48 foreign 
fruit; 4, a period of time ; 5, a dense mist; 6, ® 
8 mall insect ; 7, a marsh; 8, a girl’s name; 9, to 
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place ; 10, anguish ; 
pamphlet full of narratives. The central word is 
a science. L. 8. R. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am a saying composed of 53 letters. 

My 24, 44, 31, 37 belongs to a house. 

My 4, 39, 19, 23, 1 is string. 

My 20, 14, 41, 22, 10, 36 is very small. 

My 2, 35, 4, 27, 7, 34 is to rouse to action. 

My 3, 50, 18, 24, 14, 51, 8, 11 are small fish. 

My 9, 5, 46, 6 is a part of the day. 

My 13, 40, 48, 16 is scarce. 

My 42, 12, 15, 52, 25, 35 to make firm. 


| 
ll, to frighten; 12, a | Indian! 


My 17, 21, 28, 29, 26, 33 comprised of many | 


trees. 
My 38, 47, 43, 32 is sod. 
My 45, 12, 30, 53 is an assemblage. 


My 10, 5, 49 is part of flax. 
B. B. 
DOUBLE ACRBOBTIC, 
* 7 
7 ~ 
a * 
7 » 
> 7 
- os 
- * 
Cross words: 1, that which remains; 2, a 


swift bird; 3, simple ; 
bronze or copper gilt; 6, bravery; 
with success. The initials and finals are 
synonymous of to upbraid. A. B. C. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Oh! call Hymen. 
Tis Sue pours it. 
. A large bee. 
One’s scenic nod. 
I am Bael. 
Tall nag. 
Oh! life’s a ban. 
. I can’t sing “ fa.” 
. Love Benten. 
0. See ring print. 


hy tt eagty 


= © @ 


WORDS SQUARE, 
1. 


1, to pull; 2, unfrequent ; 
strong. 


3, a tune; 4, not 


I. 

1, one of the five senses; 2, a plant; 3, severe; 
4,a kind of cast; 5, the plural of a word used 
by the Scotch for the osprey. A. M. W. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Oh! give me help from him to — 
He has fast hold of my new 
That horrid, grinning, ugly —— 


Now for a race in this good 
But you'll not win at such a ——- 
Or ever gain a single —— 
M. B. H. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 6ra. 


CHAIR PUZZLE. 


@ 


8 


goa t 

r r 

ease 

~ e 

sea t 

t dram 

0 trod 

r too !] 

m o Tr a 
aoa r 

drag 


Selections. 


“GIRL GRADUATES.” 

“A novel feature at the meeting of Convocation 
of London University was the appearance, for the 
first time, of Female Graduates, in Academical cos- 
tume.”— Nature. 





GIRL Graduates ! They realize 
Our Tennyson’s old fancies, 
And, winning Academic prize, 
ey scorn seductive De, 
Here come the feminine M. Ds 
Of physic fair concocters, 
Who write prescriptions with such ease, 
The “ violet-hooded docters.” 


And here are those who won success 
In fields supremely classic, 
Who read of Keobuly’ 8 dress, 
Of Horace and his Massic. 
Here female rhetoricians tell 
How useful many a trope is ; 
And men will learn, perchance too well, 
If girls are all Boaric, 


4 st e to some folks it must 
io cosieun Convocation ; — 
iam ‘ia rules the Academe, 
nce man’s exclusive station ; 
And | hp wd who bow a her yoke, 





yw and sternest, 
Mart AL to k that she’s in ‘in joke, 
And find her quite in earnest ! 
—Punch. 
—— eS ee 


Rep Crovp’s formal address before the 


Committee onAppropriations, last w: Ww 
carefully drawn up in wri os 


the Sioux chief, an chen ty teeta 


It read as follows: ‘Law Chiefs: Iam an 


| says: 


Look at me! My name is Red 
Cloud. I have sense. The Government, 
through General Crook, in 1876, took wrong- 
fully 605 horses from me and my people. I 
have sense; so have my people. 1 repre- 
sent them. Iam in debt and have a large 
family. Secretary Teller asks me to take 
cows for my horses. If the Government 
gives me all the cows they have already 
promised, I will have more kine than we can 
milk. I am aman of sense. I want money, 
to pay my debts. Law Chiefs, pay me not 
in cows, but cash. Iam at peace; let me 
remain thus.” 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WitiiaM J, CouGHin, of Somerville, Mass., 
“In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 





| BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


4, used in driving; 5, | 
7, flushed 
both | 
| CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


} 


| 





cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I bad a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com 
menvced to feel better, and to-day I fee) better 
than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
I ean 
positively say it has done more good than al! 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick - 
sues.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PISO S CURE FOR 


” wns ERE ALL ELSE FALLS, F 
Px] Best Cough Syru rup. Tastes good. FS 
4 Use in time. "Sold by d ruggists, (5) 


CONSUMPTION 





‘Brusch & Co., 
titat A Nat. Wood 


7's. Manufa 
uet or In 
laid F Pico ament 
al Hard Floo 
bi »  ellines 
e » on ilines. 
Wood ng and 


lished in Shel. 
ax and made to 
| ae like new. rstimates 


ree. 
Office, No. 7 West Mth 
Street, N. Y. 


Floors 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the execrs of 
Oil has been removed. It has thr« 
times the strength of Cocoa mis 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sug 
and is therefore far more econon 
cal. It is delicious, nourishin,, 
strengthening, éasily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide : 
well as for pe rsons in health. 





Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. £ BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is jiurable, and asa Wall Piste, it It 
dsome 
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ceeneae +7 be” ppplied by any one. ee not 
e lis 4 
BROTHERS ah Wartime N ¥ 
VERILL ci CoMPAN MF Borkon and nee 
for sample Card 
’ b- 8 tS 8 CONNTA] ir. 
rtic 
of Art fro SS diaics ciously and 
full ye 
to which h 4 e rempectiviin innit and in: 


Mh invites — notice 
nd Japanese Bronzes, Porce 
gine. Swords, 1 = = — Fans, odd dec oratins 


Old Englieh ‘Coy Beit sat =: Plated Candlesticks, Cake 


Baskets, Hatter eet) Castors, Urns, Eperxnes, ete. 
ane Be Eng} tr . oo Fanc 2 _ 
ewelry, Clocks, Brass “ 
a as sewel Boxes, Glove’ | Ash Re. 
ceive’ vers, rrors, T »t 
Porcelains, Card-Cases in Silver. Yeos ty Sandal. 
wood, Bouguet-Holders, ete. jena lish Hall Clocks, 
Chronom bg Jowelzy, Migelo-Bozes, 
asses, Eye-Glasses, Spectacles, Po 
laink’ Umbrellas, Parasols, Statuary, Bronzes, and 
general repairing promptly executed. 
Antiques, old abla. and silver bought, sold, or ex 
changed, jewelry remodeled, rings altered, monograius 
stones Cameos, Intaglios, 


made, precious —'y a 
Miniatures, Rococo Watches, Uni 
menta, etc. on sale. a 
apanese Decorations, etc., and ti to 
n mode < of using Fans Umbrelias, ete.; nC neo the original 
PNovelt ty Decorative Flower Fans,” Pansy, Butterfly, 
pari. Spnfower, Morain or; % Pinks, orn-Flower, 
eacock Fea’ er Aly, id By 
thus, ” Buttercup, ete., ek . .; a 
.. F. EBL 
____ 284 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. fear 224 Fireet ’. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St.. bet FID and Sisth Ars,, 


NEW YORK. 


from the country will have the best attention. 


Darston’s Wrought Iron Furnace 


Sei ji 


7 


i we 











seen ae 


contains many iiaportant features found in no other; 
is absolutely gas-tight and free from dust; superior to 
steam heat, at one-third the cost. Seven years’ prac 
tical] test has proven its superiority over cast-iron 
furnaces, both as regards health and economy. Also 
a ful! line of Bay State and New Empress Ranges, 
Parlor Swves, and Crystal Fireplace Heaters. Esti 
mates furnished upon application. 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING SANITARIANS. 
Send sor Circulars and Prices. 
BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


230 Water st., New York; 
56 Union Street, Boston; Providence, R. 1. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING BAG, 


| 
| and avoid the risk and annoyance of broken bottles. 

| One l0-cent bag woes further than four 6-ounce vials 
| of liquid blue. 

Your Grocer can procure it from 


C. T. RAY NOLDS & CO., 


106 and 108 Fulton St., New York. 


B. FITCH, JR., 
BEDDING, ETC., 


BRANCH 597 SIXTH AVENUE, 
for the display of 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADs. 


PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, COTS, etc 
Mattresses made over. Feathers renovated 
Mannfactory and Warerooms 


50D Fourth Avenue. 


THE 


— --~< 


CHERING 
Ce PIANO 


"1S TRE BEST IN TEE WORLD,” 


Exccls all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowrn sxD 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIC action, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, juet published> 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WABEROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, 


Mention this pa 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AsS- 


SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


Parlor, Library, Dining, and Bed- 
room Sets, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS TO PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


BL SOLIMOW'S SONS, 22 





= | Union Square and 16th St. 


211 and 213 Wooster Street, N.cY. 





Also a full line of SPRING BEDS, MATTRESSES, | 


DOVER EGG.BEATER. 
ae the white of if te Rae thore yin ten 
jones revel yecn two two cen: 
fers onginch en curiously interlace 
other. _— or malay 
aren claret ted with {tA worn 
arpaot gouughted ith AS 
article in the wide w oma that is ~apseute edt a4 
eotent cue pure’ fo For 60 cents one is 
ut by m 


Dever Stamping Co., Boston, Mass. 


WOOD DISH DRAINERS. 


Stands in the sink. Receives 
and drains xi dishes, Does 
not em. Does not 





nopvaiiable rom 
in the elu, wr. less than 
wan, re, Closes com- 
ce utaway. Lasta « 
Moti. Wifty conta obtains 
one by mail, postage paid. 


ver Wc. «wre 
Dever Stamping Co., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ite merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


ana endorsed by Vaqueanda of pousskes ampere. Your 
Groen, onugnt at fo ns ve it it on sale, “se im ee it 
roprictor, 
} No. ALG yo) Aeroct, Phitadelphis 


'T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77 Woes t yee ia New York 
( ‘emple 
f all .~ ¥ ripth or Floors, Walls 
TI LES Hearths, 4 xr pineee, "and oper oration 
generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 


Sole Agents for M INTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


FOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 








The making of this beautiful pod epemental LAO 


is one of the met 0) paler: and fascinating occuvetious 
for LADIES BAR OUR BROTH E t8 OO. are 
the onl He. 4 ze FLAX THREADS apecially 
adapter por cae work, 
For Sale by the principa) Wholesale and Retail! Fancy 
and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the United States 
Instruction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 25 cents. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boaton, 
S17 and 519 Market St., San Vranciaco, 


% The Great ee, 


Church 


FRINK'’S Patent Reflectors five 
the Most werful, the moftest, 
, enpeet Pthe Bost Liahs kpows 
‘or Chure en w Winds 
G 


















” Cie 
vA ‘liberal discount 
wr heehee and the'¢ 
1. J. FRINK, 651 Peat 8t., N.Y. 





_ TRAVEL. 
COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION TO 


CALIFORNIA, 


VISITING EM ROUTE 


egrand Pannen 
al 1} in Telesates Denver, t hneiitge Fe, Lotgunt 
California 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


! 
| Ah ashington. The, Piammes h © aye oof Kentuck 
| 
| 
end San Francisco, returning via Salt ahe City. 


| Chicago, and Niagara Falls, starts 

| cooupyise fens weeks. Cont, ». The cater’ ona 
| return jo rneye by entirely different routes. Pull. 
| arm oton be 1 accommodation, carriage drives, and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Full particulars free . pay ate 


i 1 Waki ton 8 Me York: 
iT 2 “ OU 
Thon Cook & Non, \ 3 Walnut BC Philetelphte 


WINTER RESORTS. 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


To those who wish to 
the ‘Bermuda Islands, about 60 


“how our dreary Winter 
offers a climate unrivaled in 


any Stomp New York, 
ractivenees 
we (anny s skies; 


eh eee are 


seh tk topheal” J and grand 


fie Went Tai 
ive illustrated nepal UreRbEtDGE & 


-% Oo., apply to A. 
New York, 


ee way, N. ry. 


STATH LINE. 
NEW YORE 32, bik Vokboxpenny, 


New Cly: 
deus ue ma pevenee ~—y' ~y Cabin ob, 
Stats 


evi at 
pnt tes a 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agente, 
-_— 1Ne. 53 Broadway, New York, 


aap bares nd pen ferent 











30 (850) 





“5.8% INDEPENDENT. 





avin and Gurden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


CLEANLINESS IN THE DAIRY. 





Ir there is one habit which any one who keeps 
a cow should avoid incurring, it is a habit of un- 
cleanliness in butter making. We are now speak- 
ing more particularly of uncleanlincss at th 
time of milking. Any impurities which may 
come in contact with the milk will so infect it 
with an offensive odor as that its presence may be 
detected.in the butter product, although it has 
been strained and churned and worked and rinsed 
most thoroughly. 

This fact is generally 
dairymen; but they do not always attach to it 
due importance. Ina large dairy the milking must 


known by farmers and 


necessarily be done by “ hired help,” and it is a 
deplorable fact that the average hired man scarcely 
in his work to take 
such care aa is necded at milking time to keep the 
milk clean. But, of course, there are 
ceptions to this rule, 


ever has suflicient interest 
BOomMe &X- 
Even in a small dairy, where but few cows ar 
kept and no help employed, a carelessness and 
uncleanliness is too often noticeable, and the 
good farmer bas none but himself to blame if 
there isa strange odor about his butter as he 
spreads his bread or if he finds that his butter 


fails to bring the best price in market. We were 
conversing, recently, with an experienced dairy- 
man on this subject, who receives from twenty 


to thirty cents more per pound for his butter 
than most others get, and he said that he never 
sat down to milk a cow, nor ever permitted any 
one else in his employ to do so, without having 
first thoroughly cleansed the cow’s udder and 
teats, as well as her body and hind legs, from 
every vestige of impurity. We are fully aware 
that it is no pleasant matter to go through such 
a process of cleaning and washing on a cold 
winter’s morning, when the thermometer registers 
ten degrees or more below zero; but eternal 
cleanliness is the price of pure butter and it will 
pay in the end. A plentiful supply of bedding, 
either of marsh grass or straw, should be given 


the cows every night, which will prevent much apple, crust of bread, a piece of beet, ete., and a 


trouble on the part of the milkman. 
— 


THE GROWTH OF LILIES. 





At the last meeting of the California Horticul- 
tural Society the subject ‘ Fléwering Bulbs ” 
was opened by Dr. Kellogg. Among other things, 
he said: ‘I would like to call attention to one of 
the principal bulbs of the state, the most beau- 
tiful for culture, as well as the most fragrant. 
It would require a month’s study to prepare a 
thorough review of the bulbs of the state. One 
of the bulbs one meets with the greatest diffi- 
culty in growing is the Lady Washingten lily. 
The last time I was out I took a thermometer, 
to find the temperature where it thrived best 
in a wild state, also to consult the condition in 
which it grew. There is one fact connected 
with the subject that, if followed up, might 
throw great light upon the culture of California 
bulbs. It is one which I have intended to in- 
vestigate myself. The only reason is the dis- 
tance and mountain-climbing necessary to in 
vestigate the subject. It was a case of the Wash- 
ington lily growing in the basin of a rock. The 
remarkable feature of this was: the bulb was 
as large as the top of your head, and lying prone 
upon the ground were stocks twelve feet in length, 
with fifty to one hundred flowers. Now, if any 
one could investigate the accepted condition 
and temperature of this particular growth, it 
seems to me that it would throw great light on 
the subject. It will not grow in sand, nor a 
great many other bulbs in California. I have 
seen a great variety of bulbs grow in these rocks, 
where in rainy seasons they got a great deal 
of moisture. In these same shelving rocks we 
also find growing a lily, the roota of which are 
all shriveled away, and one brittle as a pipe- 
stem, That is usually the condition of these 
basins. Besides, they are protected from their 
enemies, gophers and other animals, that destroy 
them. There are other conditions that need in- 
vestigation. 

“The Lilium Humboldt will grow in California, 
These seem to require the morning sun. Down 
below Santa Barbara you may go up a ravine, 
and, if the ravine runs east and west, the lily will 
always be on the northern slope and perhaps on 
the other side you won't find one, Where the 
sun strikes when past the meridian you will not 
find a solitary one growing—that is, where there 
is no timber; but if the ravine is shaded, trees 
growing over it, protecting it from the afternoon 
sun, it will grow on the one side as well as on 
the other.” 

Mr. Bmith :—‘‘I would like to ask if, in the culti- 
vation of bulbs of the lily family, would you 
recommend decomposed leaves?” 

Dr. Kellogg: —‘‘ My opinion is that it would not 
be successful. I think a strung loam for the 
Humboldtii would be better than leaf-mold.”— 
Pacific Rural Press. 
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March 15, 1883, | 





TALK T0 YOU! YOUR HORSE. 
Some man, unknown to th to the writer hereof, has 


given to the world a saying that sticks: ‘‘ Talk to | 
There is a | 


your cow as you would to a lady.” 
world of common sense in it. There is more ; 
there is good sound religion in it. What else is it 
but the language of the Bible applied to animals : 
‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.” A pleasant 
word to a horse in time of trouble has prevented 
many a disaster where the horse has learned that 
pleasant words mean a guaranty that danger 
from punishment is not imminent. One morn- 
ing a big, muscular groom said to his employer : 
“I can’t exercise that horse any more. He will 
bolt and run at anything he sees.” The owner, 
a small man and ill at the time, asked that the 
horse be hooked up. Stepping into the skele- 
ton, he drove a couple of miles, and then asked 
the groom to station along the road such objects 
as the horse was afraid of. Thia wae done, and 
the horse was driven by them quietly, back and 
forth, with loose lines slapping on his back. The 
whole secret was in a voice that inspired confi- 
dence, The man had been frightened at every- 
thing he saw that he supposed the horse would 
fear. The fear went to the horse like an electric 
message, Then came a punishing pull on th 
lines, with jerking and the whip. Talk to your 
horse a8 you would to your sweetheart. Do not 
fear but what he understands and appreciates 
loving tones, if not the words, while it is by no 
means certain that the sensitive intelligence of 
many @ horse does not comprehend the latter.- 
Breeders’ Gazette, 
> 


BITING HORSES. 


Horses have 
vice by putting a piece of hard wood, an inch and 
a half square, in the animal’s mouth, about the 
same lengthas an ordinary snaffle-bit. It may 
be fastened by a thong of leatber passed through 
two holes in the ends of the wood and secured to 
the bridle. It must be used in addition to the 
bit ; but in no way to impede the working of the 
bit. Rarey adopted this plan with the zebra, in 
the Zoo, which wasa terrible brute at biting. 
Mr. Rarey succeeded, however, in taming and 
training him to harness and drove him through 
the streets of London. Animals with this vice 


should be treated kindly in the stable, and not 
abused with pitchfork handles, whips, etc. An 


kind pat, but firm, watchful hand and ey e, with 

thé use of the above wooden bit, will cure the 

most inveterate biter. The fact that he cannot 

shut his mouth or grip anything soon dawns 

diote. and then he is conquered.— Toronto 
0 


HORSFORD’ S “ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Dr. Jos. Hort, New Orleans, La., says: 
‘*I bave frequently found it of excellent serv- 
ice in cases of debility, loss of appetite, and 
in convalescence from exhaustive illness, and 
particularly of service in treatment of women 
and children.”’ 


AGRICU ULTURAL. 


R E 
QAWaNTED. Ypres tout, ane 
~ Good Wages. , Rochester, N. Y. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
she  Paperierity demon- 
stra’ 
re Success without a 
parallel. 
Over 20,000 in daily use. 
They are SELF- a. 
Five Gold Med 
Seven Silver Me als fc for 
superiority. Use Less Ice. 
Make Betrer Burrer. 


For Circulars, address 
VERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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“Woman Can Sympathise with Womaa.” 
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oN GUIDE to HEALTH 
) TOR THE WOMEN of the NATION, 
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been successfully cured of this | 














COMPLETE MANURES 


for ZacH cRoP, containing just the necessary 
PLANT Foop it requires. 
“* AA’! Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
 Pelican’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals, 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 
Our Circular, containing facta interesting to farmers, 
furnished on application. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
SMEN w ANTEL 3} Salary and expenses 
Steady emplomne nt. te for terms. 


SE Bot 1EKS, 
Wunnsieante. Rochester, New Yo 
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SYRACUSE CHIL =< 
‘ ent CO.,. acknowledged 
e - dest genera} | ral puspese Plow 


as, Jointers, 
and Wheel Standards. 2. be fb - 2. Address, 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLow Co., Syrac use, N. Y. 


_ THE WATERTOWN, 


THE BEST GOVERNED 


WIND- MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 
fe Write us for Descriptive 
Catalogue * B.” 
THE 
H. H. Bakcock Buggy Co. 
(Successors to H. H. Babcock 
& Sons), 
WATERTOWN, 
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Ht ed OLD varieties, incteding Cham- 
m, Delaware, D Lady, Jeffer- 


ty Hardy 


Trees and Plants.) "gona thee Catal ues. Addre: 
W.8. LITTLE, Roc eae ¥. 


MALLFRUITS 
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FARMERS’ FE RTILIZER Cco., 
RACUSE, N. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers, 


32” Send for Circular. Mention INDEPENDENT. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








This wire contains six times as op mene Wests per 
foot as any other, and == the only fence t is as effi- 
cient against small as nst e animals. It will 
not slip through the sta; apie. and is the only barb wire 

that is galvanized aiter it is finished, which 
adds atly to its cremate aad durability. This wire 
is made on m1 we! different prineinte from any 


other, is am - A gy and no in 
any other — 


fringement u mn 
AMERIC cape NCING CO.. 284 West 20th St., 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 





# Py 48088 &, ¥ 
HANDBOOK 


en SMALLFRUITS AND 
-_—_— 


FLOWER SEED PLanis 


FARM & ( ARD 





EsTABLISHED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
' criptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frower and Vecetasiz 
eis—with much useful information upon their culture—150 Pages 
wailed to all applicants cnc'osing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Cxtra Early, Very Dwarf (© to 10 Inches), Re- 
‘quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
rates dred by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 


CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
bd Amerieas \ Woxder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss's Amer- 
{con Won 


Prices.— Half pt ackage, 25 cents; pint, 45 cents; 
£0; by mail, post- ptr ate bata = 


Our Novelty Sheet, giving full particulars of all the leading nov- 
eities, mailed free. 


» B. KE. BLISS & mre 34 Barclay eat Bow York, 
WANTED on salary tosell our uurs- 
ery stock. Reliable men of enersy 
can find permanent employment at 
a good salary and expenses paid. 


M EN Particulars free. Address 


THE CHASE NURSERIES, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





(State your age.) 


WHEN 


ee eferreas i 
eras 









age prougred fo 
4 


| 





RARE LILIES 
--From Japan and California — 





Each. Per doz. 
Lilium Auratum, Golden Japan Lil A 
Colymbianum, ‘Bright Orange ae. Gu 
“ — Gorkdion, Sinai "Hello Uhastar 2 
 Medeoloiiics, Searle dapat Lily. to 3% 
“  Excelsurn. pontesn — dh rr) 400 
a urpholdtil, D Orange-. 4 
“  Krameri "Blk Sos ale & i% 
a Pardajinum, Bright vance ted 
a ae Orense.Va agp eecocege Lihj peecce - 2 bv 
as Warhnkonjayum, Rare “ai. sce 
ET TT 0605 cedeetinnentnnn 60 
“ — Leichtlinii, Canary. — = 
vimson Spot Lil wo 5 Ou 


Catalogues of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap- 
plication. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New Y ork, 


'o* 


oof ERYTHI in thei: 


VTHING forte 


EVE 


dening free on application, 
(Please state in what ys yon saw this), 


Peter handatees Co., 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 








FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Free from Odor. Raise Large Crops. 
CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 


Send for Pamphlet and read what Farmers 
say abont them, 
ALSO FOR SALE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Be sure and send for Circular, if you are interested 
in farming. 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front St., 
near Burling Slip, New } Y¥ ork. 


FISK’'S NUTOMAT = 
SEED PUANTER 


| ae. 


PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE. 
All the und a person can walk over in a day. 

The Easiest to xanee and. the Fastest Hand 

Pianter in Use. 

Every Fienter fully wareentee and gotiefaction 

teed. Inducements on Samples t m. 

circular. LLAC E I Fisk 

South Byr vroi, Genessee C es N; x ty 

Vanderbilt pon da No. 23 Fulton St., Agts. f 

¥. Ory. familie Johnson, Providen gent tor 

New England. Wyman P. Fisk, Fall iver, Columbia 

Co., Wis., Agent for the Northwest. 


E” 






uaran 
for 





ee ‘ utonieien 3 Seen, 
Clod-Crusher, and Leveler. 


py DD Yi 7 4 


The ** ACME” subjects the soll to the action of a 
Crusher and Leveler. and to the Cutting, Lift- 
in Lee yreoess of double rows of STEEL 

COULT he peculiar shape and aaenavament 
a Jy y imesenes cutting power. Thus 
the three operations of crushiu ime, ge sol 
off the ground, and thoroughly pulverizi ~ hangs 80) 
are performed at one time. The en 
sence of Spikes or Sprips Teeth avoids reali, 
uprubbish. It is especially bgapced to invert 
sod and hard ciay, where other Harrows utterly fail, 
works aeeeey A on light soil, “and is the only Harrow 
pe pyaar nnd that cuts over the entire sarface 
o e 
Highly con _- ae by scientific and practical 
Foribers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most 
valuable recent improvement in Farm Machinery, 
while 

All ee that ‘The judicious use of an implement 
lke the: Seana Pulverizing Harrow, Clod-Crusher, and 
Leveler, in the pre ——- of the Soil, before plant- 
ing, will increase t e yield from Five to Ten Dollars 


per Acre.” 
FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the ** ACME”? for 
sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on oye 
aneurin ot Dae he has something better; but 

URSELF by codenins one ON TRIAL, 

re Fl hn iton trial, and, if it does not suit, you 

may send it back, we paying Teturn freight charges. 

We don't ask for money or note until after you have 
tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 
Manufactory and Principal Office, 
BAREBOME ba. | MEMINGTOM sy ersey. 
wr RecRSTRNS tle Wate baer 












eye 
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The most posatitel ea useful Fruit 
J. T. LOVETT, Little Sfiv 
of Cuthbert Raspberry 4 Manchester 











THE RIVAPUL steeacoouine COS 


The Sof ROSES. a at 

pa Eth eee 

gale idict gw OvEnnuvete 
yh ae 2 Hieoee @ comp! Sree 


rated free twoall, 


West Grove, Ro. Co., Pe. 





Bee abe 
Treatise on the Kose,70 pp els nt 


Rose Growers, 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO., 


Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., 
(Successors to MERRELL & COLEMAN), 
offer a fine assortment of FRUIT TREES and GRAPE 
Having rebuilt their greenhouses, intro- 
duced the White Springs water and the new Catch- 
pole steam-heating apparatus, they are prepared to 

Pett. ter stock of vines, pe = than 


VINES. 


propagate a larger anc 
ever before. Strong vines of Don Juan, 
Pocklington, Prentiss, Lady Washington, 


Karty, a Vergennes sent by mail on receipt of a1 
__ HORACE ANTHONY. 


THE STODDARD CHURN. 


The most populag Churn 


ach. 
WM. H. COLEMAN. 













on the mark 


MEDAL at 


leys, a8 


ponte wanted. 


EITHER SINGLF OB 
wi ry or 16 Ever Hibiscus, R 








replaced as quickly. 
VER 


1580, after actua)] test wi 
leading churns manufac- 
tured. Highest awards at 


churn at wholesale where 
we have no agent. 
mecce | oy oy Mh for, circ. 
THEY. NT all ars to the manufacturers, 
ba Moseley & Stoddard 
Mie 


Poultney, Vt. 


NIU for only Vis 
Or 8 Single and 8 Double Sorts, or 6 Single, 6 Double and 











ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
American Dairy Salt Company, 
Americans Should Use ne Other. 
It is & Pte wy San" 
WARRANTED as PURE as any SALT in the 


Awended Grand 
=a ry een waukee, Dec. 4 be 9 ng _ 


J. W. BARKER, secretary, Syracuse, N.Y. | 


MIXED FARMING 








IN NEBRASKA. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to seeure homes in 





L ee aoa Das 


“NORTHERN PAOCIFTO RAILROAD 


for + - t # A 4 "s lands along its 
a jontana. 
orthere Pacis i Tiallroed runs through a region 
wht ‘eet ATE. 
WEA me es pecs. 
ootommTs — at in Oe aanents o 


MBER an RUBIN RISTS. 
CROPS are large and sure; STOCK-RAISING 
is a succesetes occupation; there are READY MaR.- 
Nae and 


Us 
FIN CHANCES for PAYING bath mich S. 
Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- | OS nae aeenal Dakota and Montana offers 


ing Combined. 


| The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation 


iss2. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
about U. P. Ry. landsin this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
| Sa Refer to this advertisement._43 
ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


JACKSON BRO THERS, 


GBORGE JACKSON). 


New York St State Drain Tile Works, 
Works and Main Office on Third AY Sy 
4 Grand ft., A N.Y. 


Office 





Rouhd, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 13 inches in length, ad the cargo or in the 
smallest quantity, as — at prices that we will 
defy any Mg oe we reell us. lle de 
livered on of aeepall boat in this city free of 

ape ef We on application and prac. 
tical drainers furnis' req 
Having put om aon and improved machines are are 


yoltered tothe p > 
to the public -- to 


we always 
taken First Prem yee! exhibited. Also 
"DRAIN TILE MACH heleg 


bor ot sale. Clan N BROS. 


_ SOT DAKOTA, 


Kw a. advan fre Be penn. 
ames 

ih ae ® e the Nort a Pacific il. 

itiver, Valleys inviting of North Dakota 
with @ record of from bushele of “No. i 
pera” wheat to the acre. one — the 


oyment, Be excellent wares 
Pia wit relia ble Information, and map seD 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, 


Jamestow n, Dakota. 


FARMERS, When you cal Purchase & Reliable Pertilier 


of guaranteed amalpeis for $25 per ton, is it not a useless outlay of money to pay the high prices 
asked for many other Phosphates ? 


Consider this question well before purchasing your Fertilizers for Spring crops. 


We offer you 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


PRICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
On cars or boat in Philadelphia. 


Analysis Guaranteed. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 


Philadelohia. 








URE CHOICE NOVELTIES 
A SPECIALTY ! tetcezioncr pa 








you ask anymore? State where ad 


FEDS|!,000,000 


insta aes ONE DOLLAR 


Do 
DUTCHESS NURSERY & SEED ESTABLISHMENT Mids, £ERRIS, JR. 


SMALLFRUITPLANTS PLANTS 


a ais. Swill buy it fullvaiue, Do 





We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow® 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order, 








4 











THE CARBON M 
more durable than or a ET hes 


Manufactured by 
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Please mention Tar INDEPENDENT. 

















A Carbon Plow! 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


mers  arerly of Oast Sool, a psck ligdper, pad 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULFURAL CO.. Lion, N. Y. 
...* Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. Y., and 21 Se. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD 


2 DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


— FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
poy WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
S. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 

CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 
HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 

Beware of worthicss imitations under various names- 
ASE ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine : and Fresco 


Paint Works, 


TER STREET, NEW YORK. 


ong tt 
| along the lin 
| Mim and 
| of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 

the entire rezion 


of 
IKLD FOR 8 
us condition 0! px hy settlements 
@ of the Northe rn Pacific Railroad in 
tern Dakota, is the best gua 


re: 

NEW 
he pros 
aranty 


The Northern Pacific Ratiroad has now in market 


| the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 


offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay 


ment, 

In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
006 acres awaiting settlement. 
. In MONTANA there are §,000. 

oceu 

"THE QORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detatled information on all points app'y at o: 
address the 


! 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 

. 285 Broadway. 


if MFEnay &632: 


Caw,’ Be 


000.000 acres read 


ill be m FO. 
tomnere of | last year re cr 
about 17: ions, prices, accurate 
descriptions and val directions for planting 


1500 varieties of recs, bed ple Seeds, 
on, ac Inv: pec- 








ee, 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Frent Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J 


¢@ Farmers and Dealers «re invited to send for 
Cireujar. 


Sawing Made Easy 
With the Monarch Lightning Saw! 


n Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 









st and easy. MrLrr 
‘Am much pleased witl 
OM. Go W. I sawed off e 
og in 2 minutes. ° ‘Or 8a sawing foe t into rultable 
for family stove jog -cut- 
and ‘Sartvaled: A ereat navi 
end monry. Sent £90 oF 
IDustrated Catalogue, Free. ae 
Mention this paper. Address, MONARCH L IGHTNING 
baw co. . 1 63 Randolph Street, Chicago, iu 


A boy 16 years old can saw logs fa: 
Bcapss Portage, Mich. , writes 


















PAINT READY | daze, 


Gallon, 
arrele ree. 
, 2nd mort 
or Berna. Build. 


is, 
Lot, Feige Color 
aretae s eneen? ve pers 


508 0 AT me ATLAS Pal eC © 0. 


GONSU SUMP" rl ON. Ah 
nor 


of the worst kind’ nnd of tos ot 
rs Pane to faith ints 
Uagether wi" ” vfea 
nny putter ou hive he 
1e1 Poort At, xe 





LE rp e's SE on this _— 
aLoOcT 


prees SP, A, nddress. PTA 


FILES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave bad so many ‘any inquiries for Files o) 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder ip use. to goon those who 
may desire them. Each File or "Binder will 
conveniently hold odenapae numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “Tue Ixperexvent”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volame. They will be de- 
livered at our office ovtbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav - 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Bheet, VOX, .........cccsecseveseescccseveres $2 0 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the EnNgraver..........005 ccceeeceescee 20 o@ 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Sine, BORED... ..cccecescccccsscrcccccccsseccencs 20 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver... .........cccccseeeececes 15 0e 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Sige, 16x90. 1 00 
EX-.VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Bled, ORB... cccccccccccccccvesescecescvcvccecs 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 #0, 16x20 ocee 2 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...............5 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 








The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


840 pages. Price....... WITTTTITTTT Tt 0 75. 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 PAGER... cecccceecewrecerececeenees 050 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 


The Iudependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMR, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





5:3 Numbers (postage free),..... 0.6606 ecececees 83 00 
26 ” (6 mon, (postage ea 150 
13 * (3 mos,), ceccecccevecee 75 
4 * (1 month), pe rerceeenees 35 
2 * (2 weeks), bea obusneneaaseas 20 


1 Number (1 week), ” oeerenesccoees 10 


One subscription two years... «6.6... ...cceeeees 5 00 
One subecription with one XEW aubsc riber, in 

GD COURT onc. 6000000 cenccteccccesccvess 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 

one remittance ,,..... eo erreccseoccees oe 7 0e 
One subscription three years, 700 


One subscription with three xxw subscribers, 
in one remittance. 

One subscription four years. 

One subseription with four #kw subseribers, in 

ONE POMMUTLAMOP. ..... nee cevessceeveeeee - 10 60 
One subseription five years...............5. seen @ OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari 

ably with one remittance, 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, Tuk INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for 





Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tm” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t@™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money io a Reowrerep Letren. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no joss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST sutecription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change im the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a — stamp is received 
cee ene EBS 

., No, 188 Fleet Street, 


are our ents in to receive subsert 
and adverUsements tions 


PAO) Ben 3787, MR! + 4 Chy. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tue INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
inl publications and clubbing rates of same. 














RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 26@ lines to the column.) 


4 times (one month)..70c. 4 times (one month).. 


18 (threemonths}60e./18 “(three mon oO. 
— ° 0c. ... ptheipte. 
Se 6” «(twelve “ 0c. “ (twelve “. 





“Li, ose eked One DOLLAR rER AGATE 
FimayclaL NOTicEs., two" De DOLLARS TER Acts 


woul Line. ts mavanee 





ists INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 
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An efficient yet 
mild detergent with- 
out any of the objec- 
tionable properties 
of ordinary soaps, 
what recommends the 
lvory to intelligent 
and discriminating 
people. Its cheap- 
ness brings it within 
the reach of every 
one. 


IS 








yy 


KNABE 


PIANO FORT TES. 
Tone Touch Workmanship ant Durability. 


LIAM KNABE 
Nos. 204 and 208 West os ne Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 FifthAvenue, N. Y. 


EVERY LADY sawemase's 


FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art. 

50 Centa per Year, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc 
tors, lawyers, ministers, editors, 
merchants, etc., etc. Send 3-cent 
stamp for ele: gantly illustrated 36 
page Catalogue to 

4E POPE M’'F'G CO., 
5697 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





re. 
Ar 





THE 


SILK. 
& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pum Chain and 


“Worxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, In 
+ Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


REMOVAL 
EVERALL BROS. 


vagees AND IMPORTERS, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 


237 to 236 Fifth Ave., 


& bet. 27th and 28th Sts., N. Y, 





Nineteenth nen Statement 


ONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Jan. Ist, 1883. 


INCOME FOR 1882. 


From premiums...... $184,205 23 
From interest, rents, and all ‘other r sources. 70,526 89 
$4"? 12 


DISBURSED, 1882. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 

Death claims paid. $78,465 4 

Matured endowments paid....... 187,716 26 

Dividends, purchased and can- 
celed policies. ... 

Commissions and salaries ‘paid 
agents and managers of agen. 
cies. , ‘ 

Salaries 4 paid: officer rs eand c clerks. 

Printing, stationery, advertis- 


192,955 67 409,127 42 


38,623 32 
21,673 69 


ing, postage, charges,andrenta 14,477 13 
Medical examiners’ fees.......... 5,244 50 «681,018 64 
Taxes and legal expenses and 
amount charged to profit and 
lons..... - aus 91,002 15 
Total disbursed ~ (511,288 21 


ASSETS, JANU ARY Is, 1883. 


Loans on real estate, first mortgage. . $442,130 02 
Collateral loans and bills receivable... 383,116 57 
Premiums paid and liens on — in 
GOMEDs 0s cacccdecsscosesccecceces 761 73 
Real estate owned by the company. 323,886 51 
Railroad bonds. . 16,550 00 
U. 8. bonds, bank stoc ks, and all ‘other 
GERGED. ... cvnccdendedeccsoecsccossvcecccccocsses 584,708 08 
Cash in bank and Offf0@.........6...6..ceeeee 41,853 24 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes.. cosecce 8,883 35 
Deferred and unreported premiums.. Se 23,896 36 
Rents due and accrued. . aoe 8,000 00 
982,506,785 8l 
LIABILITLES. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies (455 
per cent. interest)............. $2,005,003 00 
Death claims and matured en- 
dowments awaiting further 
PROOL ...c0cccccess coseee 38,368 55 
All other liabilities... 16,118 69 — 2,060,001 24 
MUR PLOG. ....0.ccccscccccccsecesscccccccsceces 8446,694 57 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued and restored during 
during the year 1882................- 
Policies in force at end of year....... 


1,253 $1,718,612 00 
7,973 7,784,185 00 


Deaths during the year....... 7 76,939 67 
Endowments matured during the 

Sy ae 7 108 145,087 26 
Total deaths and riaturity ‘ince or- 

P| EE CEE De BOP Terre of 1808 2,545,514 7 
Total expected deaths and maturity, 2,257 2,972,492 47 


JAS. §. PARSONS, President. 
A. &. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 
R. E. BEECHER. Secretary. 








BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE BEST BUGGY 





IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 


Write us for our Descripti atalorue of all kind 
of Carriages. THE H. H BABCOC ‘K BUGGY cO., “ 
Ww atertown, N. Y. 


COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA. 


RAYMOND VACATION EXCURSION. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Leave New York  eeedns, A. 1th, 1883. 


days’ tour 


The andest and rot joel ar Firs ave 4 poeees 
throu Greet 

Arizgnay md Californ fornia. mie Kets cood fo rear 
ey seca lore, , to Avent ‘AN an 
CHANGE TRAVELER rs : Broadway, } 
York, c. rt BARATTONI, Man nager. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parler, Seabury and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sudbury treet, Boston, Mass, 


FATRBANKS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 





This Instrument, 
containing 2 NOTES (SIX 
MORE thea is in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, contain 





THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 





Gentlemen’s Pocket 


We claim to manufac. 
Razer Steel Cat- 
e 


1.10, 
faction _guar- 
Times Build. 


Treasurer 
over 20 years I find ithe A 
the best lead-and-oll pain 








FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway, corner Ninth Street. 
Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 


or estimating the qenntity of Paint ecirea nad tor 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8ST... N. ¥. 





Knife for 25 ects. 








PADI YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOMAL MIRED PAI 


Mixed rea: ay Sat eee bepmetitone use and can be 


any = (Nathan Hart, State 
cultural oe ee we tes: all m experience 
gt —— ae the best. it nal Tr and outlasts 


8, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
‘or any surface, sent free, by addressing 








THE NEW 


GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUF EF ALO, N. YY. 


HARRIS 


Also rieters Cl 


& LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 


N. Y. 





E. “Howaal & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have bee been = peged fer 


SEW YORE; 0 BOWEOR. 
GROCERS, ATTENTION! 


LIBERAL RETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OvTLay. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS, 


oe most ) Rerfott and economi Tappary Blue 
wen enes MONEY 
nena for Dose age gree 
106 on nd i ew York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and mpiich Porcelain at Low 
Fine Write Gauss inner Seta, Loy pieces. at +4 
one? 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed f: 
application. Estimates furnished. aie 


HADLEY’S, OOOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


Orders secure) packed 3 placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of charge. Bent . or P.O. Money Order. 


CALIGRAPH 
WRITING MACHINE. 





For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Architects, 
AND ALL WRITERS, 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women as Operators, easily o} 
tained by such as own it. : sia — 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 
ot come to it,as employers are demanding it mor« 


and more, 
FREE TRIAL 


fora fortnight vendo deposit of $10 which will be re- 
funded me t - end of Fi weeks, upon receipt of the 
machine tion = yall express charges 


condi 

paid. Fort f eee particulars ad 
BEALE & Sem, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TANITEES= 


EELS and | 
CRINDING ‘MACHINES | Mc Monros ue 


WALL hPa 


We have a line of most beautiful Wall Papers, many 
ot them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng 
lish decorative artists. 

Wewill supply you all you need at bottom prices 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
124 and 126 west t 33d Street, New York. 


Samples of DR. R. W. READ'S 

RATED ASTHMA RELIEF 

pa free to any who ask. Imme- 

diate relief guaranteed. 0c. and 
 g.00 peckanes s Scent bs 


mail. 
DGE, “Siena, Mw. ¥. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 











RUBBER PAINT. 


Card of their bpantitel colors 
ro da uo. Paint, manu red eq ey that 


the GENUINE RuBBER PAINT. 
Factaglen nt 950_152_754 Washington St.. 
ew Werke 6 c 








d, Chicage, 
ee 
ger ¥, ‘ompany, 
an scture 8 aeely Mor “quaitty ot 
experi 
Rina ag KS ‘Charch. Ils. NDilustrated Cata-. 


logue m 


____ Also Proprietors Clarendon Hotel, Satategs “Springs, N.Y. a 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
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UFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, 





FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


‘da LNALVd 
oc SANVAVE 








i9 Cha mbers St., New York. 





@i Factories, Waterbury, Conn.j 








“Tue Txperexpent” Press, 31 axp 83 Rose Stxeet 














